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CHAPTER XXL 

HELBNA* 



Whilst they were at breakfast the next roorn« 
ing in Lady Delacour's dressing-room, Marriott 
knocked at the door, and iminediately opening 
it, exclaimed in a joyful tone, Miss Portman^ 
they're eating it ! Ma'am, they're eating it as fast 
as ever they can! 

Bring them in ; your lady will give yea leave, 
Marriott^ 1 fancy, said Miss Portman« Marriott 
brought in her gold ifishes; sopne green leaves 
were floating on the top of che water in the glass 
globe. 

See, my lady, said she, what Mistf Portman has 
been so good to bring from Oakly Park for my 
poor gold fish, who, 1 am sure, ought to be much 
obliged to her, as well as myself. Marriott set 
the globe beside her lady, and retired. 
. From Oakly Park 1 And by what name impossi- 
ble to pronounce, must I call these areen leaves, to 
please botanic ears ? said Lady Dmcour . 
This, replied Belinda, is what 

Th* unlearned, duckweed ; leatoed^ lemna, call, 

aod it i$ to be found in any ditch or standing ^ooU 
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2 BELINDA. 

And what possessed you> my dear, for the sake 
of Marriott and her gold fishes, to trouble yourself 
to bring such stuff a hundred and seventy miles ? 

To oblige little Charles Percival, said Miss Port- 
man. He was anxious, to keep his promise of send- 
ing it to your* Helena. She found out in some book 
that she was reading with him last summer, that 
gold fishes are fond of this plant ; and 1 wish, 
added Belinda in a timid voice, that she were here 
at this instant to see them eat it ! 

Lady Delacour was silent for some minutes, and 
kept her eyes steadily upon the gold fishes. At 
length she said, I never shall forget how well the 
poor little creature behaved about those gold 
fiafaes. I grew amazingly fond of her whilst she 
was with me. But you know circumstanced as I 
was, after you left me I could not have her at 
home. 

But now I am here, said Belinda, will she he 
any trouble to you ? And will she not make your 
home more agreeable to you and to Lord Dela- 
cour, who was evidently very fond of her? 

Ah ! my dear, said Lady Delacour, you forget, 
and so do I at time^, what I have to go througli. 
It is in vain to talk, to think of making home, or 
anyplace, or any thing, or any person agreeable 
to me now. What am 1 ? The outside rind is left— 
the sap is gone. The tree lasts from day to day by 
miracle--it cannot last long. You would not won- 
der to hear me talk in this way, if you knew the; 
terrible night I had last night after we parted. But 
I have these nights constantly now. Let us talk 
of something else. What have you there ? A manu- 
script? 

Yes, a litle journal of Edward Percival's, which 
he sent for the entertainment of Helena. 
Lady Delacour stretched out her hand for h. 
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The boy will wrke as like his father ^ possible, 
said she, turning over the leaves. I wish to have 
this poor girl withtne — but I have not Spirits. And 
you know, whenever Lord Delacour can find a 
house that will suit us, we shall leave town, and I 
could not take Helena with me. But this may be 
the last opportunity I may ever have of seeing ner; 
and I can refuse you nothing, my dear. So, will 
you go for her ? She can stay with us a few days, 
liady Boucher, that most convenient dowager, 
who likes going about, no matter where, all morn- 
ing, will go with you to Mrs. Dumont's academy 
in Sloane Street. I would as soon go to a bird-fan- 
cier's as to a boarding-school for young ladies. In- 
deed, I am not well enough to go any where. ^ So 
I will throw myself upon a sofa, and read this child's 
journal. I wonder how that or any thing else can 
interest me now. 

Belinda, who had beeri used to the variations of 
Lady Delacour's spirits, was not much alarmed by 
the despondent strain in which she now spoke, es* 
pecially when she considered that the thoughts of 
the dreadful trial this unfortunate woman was soon 
to go through must naturally depress her courage. 
Rejoiced at the permission dbat she had obtained to 
go for Helena, Miss Portman sent immediately to 
Lady Boucher, who took her to Sloane Street. 

mw, my dear considerate Miss Portman, said 
Lady Boucher, I must beg and request that yoa 
will hurry Miss Delacour into the carriage as fast 
as possible. I have not a moment to spare ; for I 
am to be at a china auction at two, that I would not 
miss for the whole world. Well, what's the matter 
with the people ? Why does not James knock at 
the door ? Can't the man read ? Can't the man 
see? cried the purblind dowager. Is not that Mrs. 
Dumont's name on the door before his eyes ? 

2 



4 BELINDA. 

N09 ma'am, I believe this name is Ellicolt, said 
Belinda. 

Ellicott is it ? Aye, true. But ^hat*s the man 
stopping for then ? Mrs. Duraont*s is the next door, 
tell the blind dunce. Mercy on us \ to waste one's 
time in this way ! I shall, as sure as fate, be too late 
for the china auction. What upon earth stops us ? 

Nothing but a little covered cart which stands 
at Mrs. Dumont's door. There, now it is going ; 
an old man is drawing it out of the way as fast as 
he can. 

Open the coach door, James ! cried Lady Bou- 
cher the moment that they had drawn up. Now, 
my dear considerate Miss Portman, remember the 
auction, and don't let Miss Delacour stay to change 
her dress or any thing. 

Belinda promised riot to detafn her ladyship a 
minute. The door at Mrs. Dumont's was open, and 
a sevv«(|it was fissisjting an old man tb carry in some 
geraniutnd and balsams out of the covered cart 
which had stopped the way. In the hall a crowd 
of children were gathered round a high stand, on 
which they were eagerly arranging their flower- 
pots ; and the busy hum of voices was so loud, that 
when Miss Portman first went in, she could neither 
hear the servant, nor make him hear her name. 
Nothing was to be heard but O, how beautiful ! O, 
how sweet; That's mine! That's yours! The great 
rose geranium for Miss Jefferson ! The white Pro- 
vence rose for Miss Adderly ! No, indeed. Miss 
Pococke, that's for Miss Delacour ; the old man 
said so. 

* Silence, silence, mesdemoiselles /' cried the voice 
of a French woman, and all was silence. The little 
crowd looked towards the hall-dour ; and from the 
midst of her companions, Helena Delacour, who 
jkow caught a glimpse of Belinda, sprang forward^ 



tbrowing down her white Provence rose as she 
passed. 

Xiad J Boucher*s compliments, ma'am, smd the ser- 
vant to Mrs. Dumont, she's in indispensable haste, 
and she begs you won't let Miss Deiacour think of 
changing her dress. 

It was the last thing of which Miss Deiacour 
was likely to think at this instant. She was so moch 
overjoyed, when she heard that Belinda was come 
by her mamma's desire to take her home, that she 
would scarcely stay whilst Mrs. Dumont was tying 
on her straw hat, and exhorting her to let Lady 
Deiacour know how it happened that she was * so 
far from fit to be seen.' 

Yes, ma'am ; yes, ma'am ; I'll remember ; I'll be 
sure to ren^ember, said Helena tripping down the 
steps. But jjust as she was getting into the car- 
riage, she stopped at, the sight of the old man, and 
exclaimed, 

O, good old man ! I must not; forget you. 

Yes, indeed, you must though, my dear Miss 
Deiacour, said iJady Boucher, pulling her into the 
carriage. 'Tis no time to think of good old men now. 

But I must. Dear Miss Portman, will you speak 
for me ? I must pay— I must settle — and I have a 
great deal to say. 

Miss Portman desired the old man to call in 
Berklev Square at Lady Delacour's; and this satis- 
fying all parties they drove away. 

When they arrived in Berkley Square, Marriott 
told them that her lady was just gone to lie down. 
Edward Percival's little journal, which she had been 
reading, was lefV on the sofa, and Belinda gave it 
to Helena, who eagerly began to look over it. 
Thirteen pases ! O, how good he has been to 
wnte so mudi for me ! said she ; and she. had al- 

b3 



6 B£XINDA. 

most finished reading it before her mother came 
into ther9on]. 

Lady Delacour shrunk back as her daughter ran 
towards her ; for she recollected too well the agony 
she had once suffered from an embrace of Helena's. 
The little girl appeared more grieved than sur- 
prised at this : and after kissing her mother's hand; 
without speaking, she again looked down at the 
manuscript. 

Does tiiat engross your attention so entirely, ray 
ilear, said Lady Delacour, that you can neither 
spare one word nor one look for your mother ? 
' O mamma! I only tried to read, because I 
thought you were angry with me. 

An odd reason for tryine to read, my dear! said 
Lady Delacour with a smile : have you any better 
Reason for thinking I was angry, with you ? 

Ah, I know you are not angry now, for you 
smile, said Helena; but I thought at first that yon 
were, mamma, because ^ou ^ave me only your 
hand to kiss. 

Onl^ my hand ^ the next time, simpleton! Til 
give you onl^ my foot to kiss, said her ladyship, 
sitting down and holding out her foot playfully. 

Her daughter threw aside the book, and kneel- 
ing down kissed her foot, saying in a low voice, 
Dear mamma, J never was so happy in my life \ 
for you never looked so very, very kindly at roe 
before. 

Do not judge always of the kindness people feel 
for you, cnild, by their looks ; and remember that 
it is possible a person ipight have felt more than 

Jrou could guess by their looks. Pray now. He- 
ena, you who are such a good judge of phy. 
^iognomy, should you guess that 1 was dying, by 
|[py looks ? 
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The little girl laughed, and repeated, Dt/ingf-^O 
no» mamma. 

nol because I have such a fine colour in my 
cheeks— Hey? 

Not for that reason, mamma, said Helena with- 
drawing her eyes, from her mother's face. 

What, then you know rouge already when yoa 
see it?— You perceive some difference, for in- 
stance, between Miss Portman's colour and mine ? 
Upon my word, you are a nice observer. Such 
m'ce 'observers are sometimes dangerous to have 
near one. 

1 hope, mother, said Helena, that you do not 
think I would try to find out any thing that you 
wish, or that I imagined you wished, I should not 
know? 

I do not understand you, child, cried Lady De- 
lacour, raising herself suddenly upon the sofa, and 
looking full in her daughter's face. 

Helena's colour rose to her temples ; but, with a 
firmness that surprised even Belinda, she repeated 
what she had said nearly in the same words. 

Do you understand her. Miss Portman? said Lady 
Delacour. 

She expresses, I think, said Belinda, a very ho- 
nourable sentiment, and one that is easily under- 
stood. 

Ay, in general, certainly, said Ladv Delacour, 
checldng herself; but I thought that she meant to 
allude io something in particular— fAo^ was what I 
did not understand. Undoubtedly, my dear, you 
have just expressed a very honourable sentiment^ 
and one that I should scarcely have expected firora 
a child of your age. 

Helena, my dear ! said her mother^ after a silence 
of some minutes. Did you ever reed the Arabian 
Taletf ? — YeS) mamma, I know must be the answer. 
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But do you remember die story of Zobeide» who 
carried the porter home with her, on condition that 
let bim hear or see what he might> he would ask no 
questions? 

Yes, mamma* 

On the same conditions -should you like to stay 
with me for a few days ? 

Yes. On any conditions, mamma, I should like 
to stay with vou. 

Agreed then, my dear ! said Lady Delacour. 
And now let us go to the gold fishes, and see* them 
eat lemna, or whatever you please to call it. 

Whilst they were looking at the gold fishes, the 
cJd man who had been desired by Miss Portman to 
call, arrived. Who is this fine gray haired old 
man ? said Lady Delacour. Helena, who did not 
Jaiow the share which Belinda's aunt and her own 
mother had in the transaction, began with great 
eagerness to tell the history of the poor gardener, 
who had been cheated by some fine ladies out of 
his alo^, ifcQ, She then related how kind Lady 
Anne 'Qtfci\al and her aunt Margaret had been to 
this old man ; that they had gotten him a place as 
a gardener at 1 Vickenham ; and that he had pleased 
tjie fan^ily to whom he was recommended so much 
by his good behaviour, that, as they were leaving 
their houses and obliged to part with him^ they 
had given him all the geraniums and balsams put 
of the ^een-house of which he had the care, and 
these he had been this day selling to the young 
ladies at Mrs. Dumont's. I received the money for 
him, and I was just going to pay him, said Helena, 
when Miss Portman came; and that put every 
thing else out of my head. May I go and give him 
his money now, mamma ? 

He can wait a few minutes, said Lady Delacour, 
who had listened to this story with much embar* 
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rassment and impatience. Before you go, Helena, 
favour us with the. names of the Jine ladies who 
cheated this old gardener out of his aloe ? 

Indeed, mamma, I don't know their names. 

No ! — Did you never ask Lady Anne Percival, 
or your aunt Margaret? — Look m my face, child! 
Did they never inform you ? 

No, ma'am, never. I once asked Lady Anne, 
and she said that she did not choose to tell me; 
that it would be of no use to me to know. 

I give Lady Anne Percival more credit and more 
thanks for this, cried Lady Delacour, than for all 
the rest. I see she has not attempted to lower me 
in my child's opinion. I am the nne lady, Helena 
—I was the cause of his being cheated — I was in* 
tent upon the noble end of outshining a certain 
Mrs. Luttridge — the noble means I left to others, 
and the means have proved worthy of the end. I 
deserve to be brought to shame for my folly ; yet 
my being ashamed will do nobody any good but 
myself. Restitution is in these cases the best proof 
of repentance. Go, Helena, my love ! settle your 
little afiairs with this old man, and bid him call 
here again to-morrow : I wi(l see what we can do 
for him. - 

Lord Delacour had this very morning sent home 
to her ladyship a handsome diamond ring, which 
had been intended as a present for Mrs. Luttridge, 
and which be imagined would therefore^ be pecu- 
liarly acceptable to his lady. In the evening, when 
his lordship asked her how she liked the ring, 
which he desired the jeweller to leave for her to 
look at, she answered, that it was a handsome ring, 
but that she hoped he had not purchased it for bet. 

It 18 not actually bought, my dear, said his lord- 
ship ; but if it suits your fancy, I hope you will do 
me the honour to weta it for my sake. 
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1 will wear it for your sake, my lord, said Lady* 
Delacour, if you desire it ; and as a mark of your 
regard it is agreeable— but as to the rest — 

My taste for diamonds now is o'er, 
The sparkling baubles please no more. 

If you wish to do me a kindness, I will tell you what 
I should like much better than diamonds, though I 
know it is rather ungracious to dictate the form and 
fashion of a favour. But as my dictatorship in all 
human probability cannot last much longer 

O, my dear Lady Delacour ! I must not hear 
you talk in this manner : your dictatorship, as you 
call it, will I hope last many, many happy years. 
But to the point— What should you like better, my 
dear, than this foolish ring ? 

Her ladyship then expressed her wish that a 
small annuity might be settled upon a poor old man, 
whom she said she had unwittingly injured. She 
told the story of the rival galas and the aloe, and 
concluded by observing, that her lord was in some 
measure called upon to remedy part of the unnum- 
bered ills which had sprung from her hatred of 
Mrs.Luttridge, as he had originally been the cause 
of her unextinguishable ire. Lord Delacour was 
flattered by this hint, and the annuity was imme* 
diately promised to the old gardener. 

In talking to this old man afterward, Lady Dela* 
cour found, that the family in whose service he 
lately lived, had a house at Twickenham that would 
just answer her purpose. Lord Delacour's inqui- 
ries had hitherto been unsuccessful ; he was re- 
joiced to find what he wanted just as he was giving 
up the search. The house was taken, and the old 
man was hired as gardener— a circumstance which 
seemed to give him almost as much pleasure as 
the annuity; for there was a morcllo cherry-tree 
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tn the garden which had succeeded the aloe in 
his affection : it would have grieved him sorely, he 
said, to leave his favourite tree to strangers, after 
all the pains he had been at in netting it to keep 
off the birds. 

As the period approached when her fate was to 
be decided, Lady Delacour's courage seemed to 
rise ; and at the same time her anxiety, that her 
secret should not be discovered, appeared to in* 
crease. 

If I survive this ImsinesSf said she, it is my firm 
intention to appear in a new charactei, or rather to 
assert my real character. I will break through the 
spell of dissipation — I will at once cast off all the 
acquaintance that are unworthy of me — I will, in 
one word, go with you, my dear Belinda 1 to Mr. 
Perclval's. I can bear to be mortified for my good ; 
and I am willing, since I find that Lady Anne Per- 
cival has behaved generously to roe with regard to 
Helena's affections— I am willing that the recovery 
of my moral health should be attributed to the sa* 
lubrious air of Oakly Park. But it would be inex- 
pressible, intolerable mortification to me, to have 
it said or suspected in the world of fashion, tliat I 
retreated from the ranks disabled instead of dis- 
gusted. A voluntary retirement is graceful and 
dignified ; a forced retreat is awkward and huroili- 
atmg. You must be sensible that I could not en- 
dure to have it whispered — Lady Delacour now 
sets up for being a prude, because she can no longer 
be a coquette. Lady Delacour would become the 
subject of witticisms, epigrams, caricatures with- 
out end. It would just be the very thing for 
Mrs. Luttridge; then she would revenge herself 
without mercy for the ass and her panniers. We 
should have Lord and Lady D , or The Do- 
mestic T^te*a-T^te, or The Reformed Amazon, 
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stuck up in a print-shop winidow ! Oh,tnydear! 
think of seeing such a thing ! I should die with 
▼exation, and of all deaths that is the death I 
should like the least. 

Though Belinda could not entirely enter into 
those feelingSi which thus made Lady Delacour 
invent wit against herself, and anticipate carica- 
tures; yet she did every thing in her power to 
calm her ladyship's apprehensions of a discovery. 

My dear, said Lady Delacour, I have perfect 
confidence in Lord Delacour's promise, and in his 
good nature, of which he has within these few days' 
given me proofs that are not lost upon my heart : 
but he is not the most discreet man in the world* 
Whenever he is anxious about any thing, you may 
read it a mile off in his eyes, nose, mouth* and chin« 
And to tell you all my fears in one word, Marriott 
informed me this morning that the Luttridgey who 
came from Harrowgate to Rantipole to meet Lord 
Delacour, finding that there was no drawing him 
to her, has actually brought herself to town* 

To town ! — At this strange time of year ! How 
will my lord resist this unequivocal, unprecedented 

f roof of passion? — If she catch hold of him again^ 
am undone. Or, even suppose him firm as a rock, 
her surprise, her jealousy, her curiosity, will set all 
engines at work, to find out by what witchcrafl I 
have taken my husband from her. Every precau<« 
tion that prudence could devise against her mali- 
cious curiosity I have taken. — Marriott, you know, 
is above all temptation. — That vile wretch (naming 
the person whose quack medicines had nearly de- 
stroyed her), that vile wretch will be silent from 
fear, fbr his own sake. He is yet to be paid and 
dismissed. That should have been done loiur ago, 
but I had not money both for him and Mrs. Franks 
the milliner. She is now paid ; and Lord Delacour —* 
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I am glad to tell his friend how well, he deserves 
her good opinion — ^Lord Delacour in the hand- 
somest manner supplied me with the means of sa- 
tisfying this man. He is to be here at three o'clock 
to-day ; and this is the last interview he will ever 
have with Lady Delacour in the mysterious boudoir. 
The fears which her ladyship expressed of Mrs. 
Luttridge*s malicious curiosity were not totally 
without foundation— Champfort was at work for 
her and for himself. The memorable night of 
Lady Delacour's overturn, and the bustle that 
Marriott made about the key of the boudoir, were 
still firesh in his memory ; and he was in hopes that, 
if he could discover the noystery, he shoula at once 
regain his power over Lord Delacour, reinstate 
himself in his lucrative place, and obtain a hand- 
some reward, or, more properly speaking, bribe, 
from Mrs. Luttridge. The means of obtaming in- 
formation of all that passed in Lady Delacour's 
family were, he thought, still in his power, though 
he was no longer an inmate of the house. The 
stupid maid was not so stupid as to be impenetrable 
to the voice of flattery, or, as Mr. Champfort 
called it, the voice of love. He found it his interest 
to court, and she her pleasure to be courted. On 
these coquettes of the second table,— on these un- 
derplots in the drama, much of the comedy and 
some of the tragedy of life depend. Under the 
unsuspected mask of stupidity tnis worthy mistress 
of our intriguing valet- de-chambre concealed the 
quick ears of a listener, and the demure eyes of a 
spy. Long however did she listen, and long did 
sne spy in vain, till at last Mr. Champfort gave her 
notice in writing, that his love would not last an- 
other week unless she could within that time con- 
trive to satisfy his curiosity ; and that, in short, she 
mtist find out Uiereason yp^hy the boudoir wasulways 
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locked, and why Mrs. Marriott alone was to be 
trusted with the key. Now it happened that this 
billet-doux was received on the very day appoint- 
ed for Lady Delacour's last interview with the 
quack surgeon in the mysterious boudoir. Mar- 
riott, as it was her custom on such occasions, let 
the surgeon in, and showed him up the back stairs 
into the boudoir,' locked the door, and bade him 
wait there till her lady came. The man had notr 
been punctual to the hour appointed ; and Lady 
Delacour, giving up all expectation of his coming 
till the next day, had retired to her bed-chamber, 
where she of late usually at this hour secluded her* 
self to read methodistical books, or to sleep. Mar- 
riott, when she went up to let her lady know that 
the person^ as she always called him, was come^ 
found her so fast asleep that she thought it a pitjr 
to waken her, as she had not slept at ail the pre- 
cedingnight. She shut the door very softly, and led 
her lady to repose. At the bottom of the stairs slie 
was met by the stupid maidy whom she immediately 
dispatched with orders to wash some lace — Your 
lady's asleep, said she^ and pray let ine have na 
running up and down stairs. The room into which 
the stupid maid went was directly underneath the 
boudoir; and whilst she was there she thoueht 
that she heard the steps of a man's foot walkmg 
over head. She listened more attentively-^-^he 
heard them again. She armed herself with a gl^8j» 
of jelly in her hand,^r my lady^ and hurried up 
stairs instantly to my^ lady*s room. She was much 
surprised to see my lady fast asleep. Her asto* 
nishment at finding that Mrs. Marriott had told her 
the truth was such, as for a moment to bereave her 
of all presence of mind, and she stood with the 
door ajar in her hand. As thus she stood she was 
roused by the sound of some one clearing his throat 
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very softly in the boudoir — His throat— for she 
recollected the footsteps she had heard before, and 
she was convinced it could be no other than a mas- 
culine throat. She listened again, and stooped 
down to try whether any feet could be seen under 
the door. As she was in this attitude, her lady 
suddenly turned on her bed, and the book which 
she had been reading fell from the pillow to the 
floor with a noise that made the listener start up 
instantaneously in great terror. The noise, how^ 
ever, did not waken Lady Delacour, who was in 
-that dead sleep which is sometimes the effect of 
laudanum . The noise was louder than what could 
have been made by the fall of a book alone, and 
the girl descried a key that had fallen along with 
the book. It occurred to her, that this might pos- 
sibly be the key of the boudoir. From one of 
those irresistible impulses which some people make 
«n excuse for doing whatever they please, she 
seized it, resolved at all hazards to open the mys* 
terious door. She was cautiously putting the key 
into the key-hole, so as not to make the least noi^e, 
when slie was suddenly startled by a voice behind 
her, which said, Who gave you leave to open that 
door ? 

She turned, and saw Helena standing at the half 
open bed-chamber door. 

Mercy, Miss Delacour 1— Who thought of seeing 
you!^ — For God s sake, don't make a noise to waken 
my lady. 

Did my mother desire you to go into that room ? 
repeated Helena. 

Dear me ! No, miss, said the maid, putting oh 
her stupid face. But 1 only thought ta open the 
door to let in a little air to freshen the room, which 
my lady always likes, and bids me to do — and I 

thought 

c2 
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Helena took the key gently from her hand with- 
out listening to any more of her thoughts, and the 
woman left the room muttering something about 
jdltfy and my lady. Helena went to the side of her 
mother's bed, determined to wait there till sh3 
awakened, then to give her the key, and tell her 
the circumstance. Notwithstanding the real sim« 
plicity of this little girl's character, she was, as her 
mother had discovered, a nice obseroery and she had 
remarked that her mother never let any one but 
Marriott go into the boudoir. This remark did not 
excite her to dive into the mystery : on the con- 
trary, she carefully repressed all curiosity, re- 
membering the promise she had given to her mo- 
ther when she talked of Zobeide and the porter. 
She had not been without temptation to break this 
promise ; for the maid, who usually attended her 
toilette, had employed every art in her power to 
stimulate her curiosity* As she was dressing He« 
lena this morning, she had said to her, 

^ The reason I was so late calling you, miss, this 
morning, was because I was so late myself last 
night — for I went to the play, miss, last night, 
which was Bluebeard — Lora bless us! I'm sure if 
I had been Bluebeard's wife, I should have opened 
. the door if I'd died for it : for to have the notion of 
livine all day long, and all night too, in a house in 
which there was a room that one was never to go 
intOf is a thing I could not put up with.' Then 
after a pause, and after waiting in vain for some 
reply from Helena, she added, — Pray, Miss Dela- 
cour, did you ever go into that little room within 
my lady's bed-chamber, that Mrs. Marriott keeps 
tlie key of always? 

No, said Helena. 

I've often wondered what's in it— -but then that's 
only because Fm a simpleton. I thought, to be 
sure, ^ou knew. 
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Obseraog that Helena loofked^miich displeased, 
she faere broke off her ^>eech» hoping that what 
Ae had said would oparate in due time» and that 
she should thus escite the joung lady to get the 
secret from Marriott, wlucn she had no doubt af- 
terward of noorming from Miss Delacour. 

In all this she (Sedated ill ; for what she had 
said onlj made Helena distrust and dislike her. It 
was the recollection of this conversation, that made 
her follow die maid to her mother*s bedchamber, 
to see what detained her there so long. Helena 
had heard Marriott say that she ought not to run 
up and down stairs, because lier lady was asleep^ 
and it appeared extraordinary, that but a few mi* 
nutes after this information she should have gone 
into the room with a glass of jelly in her hand. 

Ah, mamma ! thought Helena, as she stood be* 
side her mother*s bed, you didioot understand, and 
perhaps you did not believe me, when I said that I 
would not try to find out any thing that you wished 
me not to know. Now I hope you will understand 
me better. 

Lady Delacour opened her eyes— Helena, cried 
she, starting up, how came you by that key ? 

O, mother ! don't look as if you suspected roe. 
She then told her mother how the key came into 
her hands. 

My dear child, you have done me an essential 
service, said Lady Delacour. You know not its 
importance, at least in my ^estimation. But what 
gives me infinitely more satisfaction, you have 
proved yourself worthy of my esteem — my love. 

Marriott came into the room, and whispered a 
few words to her lady. 

You may speak out, Marriott, before my He* 
lena, said Lady Delacour, rising from the bed as 
she spoke— Child as she is, Helena has de^^n^dm^ 

c3 
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confidence ; and she shall be convinced that, where 
her mother has once reason to confide, she is in- 
capable of suspicion. Wait here for a few minutes, 
my dear. 

She went to her boudoir, paid and dismissed the 
surgeon expeditiously — then retumed-^and taking 
her daughter by the nand, she said. 

You look all simplicity, my dear ! I see you have 
no vulgar school-girl curiosity. You will have all 
your mother's strength of mmd ; may you never 
nave any of her faults, or any of her misfortunes ! 
—I speak to you not as to a child, Helena, for you 
have reason far above your years ; and you will 
remember what 1 now say to you as long as you 
live. You will possess talents, beauty, fortune; 
you will be admired, followed^ and flattered, as i 
have been : — ^but do not throw away your life as I 
have thrown away mine, to win the praise of fools. 
Had I used but half the talents I possess, as I hope 
you will use yours, I might have been an orna- 
ment to my sex, I might have been a Lady Anne 
Percival. 

Here Lady Delacour*s voice failed — but, com- 
manding her emotion, she in a few moments went 
on speaking. 

Choose your friends well, my dear daughter ! It 
was my misfortune, my folly, early in life to con- 
nect myself with a woman, who under the name of 
frolic led me into every species of mischief. You 
are too young, too innocent, to hear the particulars 
of my history now ; but you will hear them all at a 
proper time from my best friend. Miss Portman. I 
shall leave you to her care, my dear, when I die. 

When you die !— >0, mother ! said Helena, but 
why do you talk of dying? and she threw her 
arms round her mother. 

Gently, my love ! said Lady Delacour, shrink* 
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ing back; and she seized this moment to explain 
to her daughter why she shrunk in this nmnner 
from her caresses, and why she talked of dying. 
. Helena was excessively shocked. 

I wUhedy my dear, resumed her mother calmly, 
I wished to have spared you the pain of knowing 
all this. I have given ^ou but little pleasure in 
my life, it is unjust to .give you so much pain. We 
sliall go to Twickenham- to-morrow, and I will 
leave you with your aunt Margaret, my dear, till 
all it over. If 1 die, Belinda will take you with her 
immediately to Oakly Park — ^you shall have as 
little sorrow as possible. If you had shown me less 
of your afiPectionate temper, you would have spared 
yourself the anguish that you now feel, and you 
would have spared me-— — 

My dear kind mother, 'interrupted Helena, 
throwing, herself on her knees at her mother's feet, 
do not send me away from you — I don't wirii to 
so to iDv aunt Margaret — I don't wish to go to 
Oakly rark — I wish to stay with you. Do not 
send me away from you; for I shall suflfer ten 
times more if I am not with you, though I know I 
can be of no use. 

Overcome by her daughter's entreaties. Lady 
Delacour at last consented that she should remain 
with her, and that she should accompany her to 
Twickeciiam. 

, The remainder of this day was taken up in pre* 
paratioi|s for their departure. The stupid maid was 
nnmediately dismissed. No questions were asked, 
and no reasons for her dismissal assigned, except 
that Lady DeUcour had no further occasion for her 
services. Marriott alone was to attend her lady to 
Twickenham. Lord Delacour, it was settled, should 
stay in town, lest the unusual circumstance of his 
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attending his lady should excite public curiosiQr* 
His lordship, who was naturally a good-natured 
man, and who had been touched by the kindness 
his wife had lately shown him, was in extreme agi- 
tation during the whole of this day, which he 
thought might possibly be the last of her existence* 
She, on the contrary, was calm and collected; 
her courage seemed to rise with the necessity for 
its exertion. 

In the morning when the carriage came to the 
door, as she parted with Lord Delacour, she put 
into his hand a paper that contained some direct 
tions and requests, with which she said she hoped 
that he would comply, if they should prove to be 
her last requests. The paper contained only some 
legacies to her servants, a provision for Marriott, 
and a bequest to her*excellent and beloved friend, 
Bdinda rortman, of the cabinet in which she icept 
Clarence Hervey's letters.' 

Interlined in this place, Lady Delacour had writ* 
ten these words : << My daughter is nobly provided 
for; and lest any doubt or difficulty should arise 
from the omission, I think it necessary to mention; 
that the said cabinet contains the valuable jewels 
left to me by my late uncle, and that it is my in- 
tention that the said jewels should be part of my 
bequest to the said Belinda Portman. — If she marry 
a man of good fortune, she will wear them for my 
sake: if she do not marry an opulent husband, I 
hope she will sell the jewels without scruple, as they 
are intended for her convenience, and not as an os^ 
tentatious bequest. It is fit thatshe should be as inde- 
pendent in her circumstances as she is in her mind.'' 

Lord Delacour with much emotion looked over 
this paper, and assured her ladyship that she should 
be obeyed, if he could say no more. 
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Farewell then, ifij lord ! said she : keep up your 
spiriUy for I intend to live many years yet to try 
uiem. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

A 8F£CTR£. 



The surgeon who was to attend Lady Delacour was 
Prevented from going to her on the day appointed ; 
oe was one of the surgeons of the queen s house- 
hold, and his attendance was required at the palace. 
This delay was extremely irksome to Lady Dela- 
cour, who had worked up her courage to the highest 
point, but who had not prepared herself to eqduro 
suspense. She spent nearly a week at Twicken- 
ham, in this anxious state, and Belinda observed 
that she every day became more and more thought- 
ful and reserved. . She seemed as if she had some 
secret subject of meditation, from which she could 
not bear to be distracted. When Helena was pre- 
sent, she exerted herself to converse in her usual 
sprightly strain ; but as soon as she could escape, 
as she thought, unobserved, she would shut herself 
up in her own apartment, and repoain there for 
hours. 

I wish to heaven, Miss Portman ! said Marriott, 
coming one morning into her room with a porten- 
tous face— I wish to heaven, ma'am, that vou 
could any way persuade my lady not to spend so " 
many hours of the day and night as she does in 
reading those methodistical books that she keeps to 
herseU l—l'm sure that they do her no good, but a 
great deal of harm, especially now, when her spirits 
should be kept up as much as possible. l^«xs\ %^«i 
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sible, ttia'am, that *tis those books that have made 
ray lady melancholy of a sudden. Ma'am, my 
lady has let drop very odd hints within these two or 
three days, and she speaks in a atrwage disconnected 
sort of style, and at times I do not think she is quite 
right in her head. 

When Belinda questioned Marriott more parti- 
cularlv about the strange hints which her lady had 
let fall, she with looks of embarrassment and horror 
declined repeating the words that had been said to 
her; yet persisted in asserting that Lady Delacour 
had been very strange for these two or three days. 
And Fm sure, ma'am, you'd be shocked if you were 
to see my lady in a morning when she wakens, or 
rather when I first go into the room— for as to 
wakening, that's out of the question : I am certain 
the does not sleep during the whole night. You'll 
find, ma'am, it is as I tell you, those books will quite 
turn her poor head, and I wish they were burnt. — 
I know the mischief that the same sort of things 
did to a poor cousin of my own, who was driven: 
melancholy mad by a methodist preacher, and came 
to an untimely end. Oh, ma'am ! if you knew as 
much as I do, you'd be as much alarmed for my 
lady as I am. 

It was impossible to prevail upon Marriott to ex-, 
plain herself mpre distinctly. The only circum- 
stances that could be drawn from her, seemed tO: 
Belinda so trifling as to be scarcely worth men- 
tioning. For instance, that Lady Delacour, con-> 
trary to Marriott's advice, had insisted on sleeping- 
in a bed-chamber upon the ground floor, and had 
refused to let a curtain be put up before a glass 
door that was at the foot of her bed. When I 
offered to put up the curtain, ma'am, said Marriott, 
my lady said she liked the moonlight, lEind that she 
fpouh) not have it put up till the fine nights were 
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^fver. Now, Miss Portman, to hear niy lady talJ^ of 
the moon, and moonlights, and liking the moon, is 
rather extraordinary and unaccountable; for I 
never heard her say any thing of the sort in my life 
before ; I question whether she ever knew there was 
a moon or not from one year's end to another. Bat 
they say the moon has a great deal to do with mad 
people ; and, from my own cixperience, Vm per- 
fectly sensiblot ma'am, it had in my own cousin's 
case ; for, before he came to the worst, he took a 
prodigious fancy to the moon, and was always for 
walking by moonli^t, and talking to one of the 
beauty of Uie moon, and such melancholy nonsensey 
ma'am. 

Belinda could not forbear smiling at this melan* 
choly nonsense ; though she was inclined to be of 
Marriott's opinion about the methodisticai books, 
and she determined to talk to Lady Delacour on 
the subject. The moment that she made the at* 
tempt, her ladyship, commanding her countenance, 
wUh her usual ability, replied only by cautious, 
cold monosyllables, and changed the conversation 
as soon as she could« 

At night, when they were retiring to rest, Mar- 
riott, 4IS she lighted them to their rooms, observed 
tint she was afraid herdady would sufter from sleep- 
ing in so cold a bed^chaibber, and Belinda pressed 
bar firiend to change her apartment. 

No, my dear, replied Lady Delacour calmly. 
I fatfve chosen this for my bed-diamber because it 
is at a distance from the servants' room ; and when 
the operation^ which I have to eo through, shall be 
performed, my cries, if I should utter any, will not 
be overheard. The surgeon will be here in a few 
days; and it is not worth while to make any 
change. 
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The next day, towards eveninff, the surgeoa aii«f 
Doctor X arrived. Belinda's blood ran cold 

at the sight of them. 

Will you be so kind, Miss Portman, said Mar- 
riott, as to let my lady know that they are come ? 
for I am not wen able to go, and you can speak 
more composed to her than I can. 

Miss Portman went to Lady Delacour's bed* 
chamber. The door was bdlted. As she opened it» 
she fixed her eyes u{)on Belinda, and said to her with 
a mild voice. You are come to tell me that the sur« 
geon is arrived: I knew. that by the manner in 
which you knocked at the door. I will see him 
this moment, continued she in a firm tone ; and she 
deliberately put a mark in the book in which she 
had been reading, walked leisurely to the oth&e 
end of the room, and locked it up in her book-case. 
There was an air of determined dignity in all li^r 
motions. Shall we go ? I am ready, said^e, hold* 
ing out her hand to Belinda, who had sunk upon a 
chair. One would think that you were the person 
that was going to suffer. But drink this water, my 
dear, and do not tremble for me ; you see that I do 
not tremble for myself. Listen to me, dearest Be- 
linda! I owe it to your friendship not to torment 
you with unnecessary apprehensions. Your huma* 
nity shall be spared this dreadful scene. 

No, smd Belinda, Marriott is incapable of attend- 
ing you. I must — ^I will — I am ready now. , For- 
give me one moment's weakness. I acbure, and will 
imitate, your courage. I will keep my promise. 

Your promise was, to be with me m my dying 
moments, and to let me breathe my last in your 
arms. 

I hope that I shall never be cailed upon^v> per- 
form that prombe. 
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Lady Delacour made no answer, but walked on 
before her with steady steps into the room where 
Doctor X '■■ and the surgeon were waiting. With- 
out adverting in the least to the object of their 
visit, she paid her compliments to them, as if they 
came on a visit of mere civility. Without seeming 
to notice the serious countenances of her coropa* 
nions, she talked of indi&rent subjects with the 
most perfect ease, occupying herself all the time 
with cleaning a seal, which she unhooked from her 
watch-chain. This seal, said she, turning to Doc- 
tor X—-'—, is a fine onyx — it is a head of Escula- 
pius. 1 have a great value for it. It was given to 
me by your friend Clarence Hervey ; and I have 
left it in my will, doctor, continued she smiling, to 
you, as no slight token of my regard* He is an 
excellent young man ; and I request, said she, draw- 
ing Doctor X—-— to a window, and lowering her 
voice, I request when you see him again, and when 
1. am out of the way, that, you will tell him such 
were my sentiments to the hour of my death. H^re 
is a letter which you will have the goodness to put 
into his hands, sealed with my favourite seal. You 
need have no scruple to take charge of it : it relates 
not to myself. It expresses only my opinion con- 
cerning a lady, who stands almost as high in your 
esteem, I believe, as she does in mine. My wec- 
tion and my gratitude have not biassed my judge- 
ment in the advice which I have ventured to give 
to Mr. Hervey. 

But he will soon be here, interrupted Doctor 
X—, and then— 

And then I shall b^ gone, said Lady Delacour 
coolly, 

To the undiscover*d country, 
From whose bourn no traveller returns. 

VOL, L, D 
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Doctor X ^ was going to interrupt her> but 

she continued rapidly ; 

And now, my dear doctor! tell me candidly, 
have you seen any symptoms of cowardice in my 
manner this evening ? 

None, replied he. On the contrary^ I have ad- 
mired your calm self-possession. 

Then do not suspect me of want of fortitude^ 
when I request that this operation may not be per- 
formed to-day. I have changed my mind within 
these few hours. I have determined, for a reascm 
which I am sure that you would feel to be suffi- 
crent, to postpone this affair till to-morrow. Believe 
me, I do not act from caprice. 

She saw that Doctor X did not yield as- 

sent to her last assertion, and that he looked dis* 
pleased. 

I will tell you my reason, said she, and then you 
will have no right to be displeased if I persist, as -I 
shall inflexibly, in my determination, it is my be- 
lief that I shall die this night. To submit to a pain- 
ful operation to-day would be only to sacrifice the 
last moments of my existence to no purpose. If I 
survive this night, manage me as you please. But 
I am the best judge of my own feelings. I shall die 
to*night. 

Dr. X — — • looked at her with a mixture of asto- 
nbhment and compassion. Her pulse was high, 
she was extremely feverish, and he thought that the 
best thing which he could do was to stay with her till 
the next day, and to endeavour to divert her mind 
from this fancy, which he considered as an insane 
idea. He prevailed upoii the surgeon to stay with 
her till the next morning ; and he communicated 
his intentions to Belinda, who joined with him in 
doing all that was possible to entertain and 
interest Lady 'Delacour by conversation, during 
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the remainder of the day. She had sufHcient pe- 
netration to perceive that they gave not the least 
faith to her prognostics, and she never said one 
word more upon the subject ; but appeared willing 
to be amused by their attempts to divert her, and 
resolute to support her courage till the last moment. 
She did not affect trifling gaiety ; on the contrary, 
there was in all she said more strength and less 
point than usual. 

The evening passed away, and Lady DelacoUr 
seemed totally to have forgotten her own propheer 
respecting the event of the ensuing night ; so much 
80, that she spoke of several things that she in- 
tended to do the next day. Helena knew nothing 
of what had passed, and Belinda imagined that het 
friend put this cqpstraint upon herself, to avoid 
alarming her daughter. Yet, afler Helena retired, 
her moUier's manner continued to be so much the 

same, that Doctor X began to believe that her 

ladyship was actuated merely by caprice. In this 
opinion she confirmed him by bursting outa-laugh« 
ing, when he proposed that some one should sit up 
with her during the night. 

My sage sir, said she, have you lived to this time 
without ever having been duped by a wonjan before? 
I wanted a day's reprieve, and 1 have gained it- 
gained a day, spent in most agreeable conversa- 
tion, for which 1 thank you. Tomorrow, said she, 
turning to the surgeon, I must invent some new 
excuse for my cowardice ; and though I give you 
notice of it beforehand, as Barrington did when he 
picked the man's pocket, yet, nevertheless, 1 shall 
succeed. Good night! 

She hurried to her own apartment, leaving them 
all in astonishment and perplexity. Belinda was 
persuaded that she only aflected this gaiety to pre- 
vent Doctor X from insisting upon s\Uw^ w:^ 

j>2 
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in her room, as he bad proposed. Doctor X—^i 
judging, as he said, from hiei ladyship's general cha- 
racter, attributed the whole to caprice ; ,apd the 
surgeon, judging, as he said, from numan nature 
in general, was decided in his belief, that she had 
been influenced, as she herself declared, by cow- 
ardice. After having all expressed their opinions, 
without making any impression upon one another, 
thev retired to rest. 

Belinda's bed-chamber was next to Helena's i 
and after she had been in bed about an hour, she 
fancied chat she heard some one walking softly in 
the. next room. She rose, and found Lady Dela- 
cour standing beside her daughter's bed. She 
started at the siffht of Belinda, but only said in a 
low voice, as she pointed to her child, << Don't 
waken her." She then looked at her for some mo- 
ments in silence. The moon shone full upon ^her 
face. She stooped over Helena, parted the ring- 
lets of hair upon herforehead, and kissed her 
gently. 

You will be good to this poor girl when I am 
gone, Belinda 1 said she, turning away from her as 
she spoke : I only came to look at her for the last 
time. 

Are you then serious, my dear Lady Delacour ? 

Hush! Don't waken her, said Lady Delacour 
putting her finger on her lips; and walking slowly 
out pfthe room, she forbade Belinda to follow. 

If my fears be vain, said she, why should I dis- 
turb you with them ? If they be just, you wiHbear 
my bell ring, and then come to.ine.' ' 

For some time afterward all was perfectly silent 
in the house. Belinda did not go to bed, but sat 
waiting and listening anxiously. The clock struck 
two ; and as she heard no other sound, she began 
to hope that she had suffered herself to be falmy 
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alarmed by a foolish imagination, and she lay down 
upon her bed, resolving to compose herself to rest. 
She was ju$t sinking to sleep, when she thought she 
heard the faint sound of a bell. She was not sure 
whether she was dreaming or awake. She started 
up and listened. All was sjlent. But in a few 
minutes Lady Delacour's bell rang violently. Be* 
linda flew to her room. The surgeon was already 
there ; he had been sitting up in the next room to 
write letters ; and he had heard the first sound of 
the bell. Lady Delacour was senseless, supported 
in the surgeon's arms. Belinda, by his directions^ 
ran Immediately for Doctor X , who was at 

the other end of the house. Before she retumed» 
Lady Delacour had • recovered her senses. She 
begged that the surgeon would leave the room, and 

that neither Doctor X nor Marriott might yet 

be admitted, as she had something of importance 
to communicate to Miss Portman. The surgeon 
withdrew, and she beckoned to Belinda, who sat 
down upon the side of her bed. Lady Delacour 
held out her hand to her ; it was covered with a 
cold dew. 

My dear friend, said she, my prophecy is accom- 
plishing — I know I must die. 

The surgeon said that yoii were not in the least 
danger, my dear Lady Delacour ! that it was merely 
a fainting fit. Do not suffer a vain imagination thus 
to overpower your reason. 

It is no vain imagination-— I must die, said Lady 
Delacour : 

I heard a voice you cannot hear, 

Wliich says I must not stay : 
I see a hand you cannot see, 

Which beckons me away. 

You perceive that I am in my perfect senses, my 

d3 
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dear! or I could not quote poetry. I am not in- 
sane — I am not delirious. 

She paused. — ^I am ashamed to tell you what I 
know will expose me to your ridicule. 

Ridicule ! cried Belinda ; can you think me so 
cruel as to consider your sufferings as a subject for 
ridicule ? 

Lady Delacour was overcome by the tenderness 
with which Belinda spoke. 

I will then speak to you» said she, without re- 
serve. Inconsistent as it is, with the strength of 
mind which you might expect from me, I cannot 
resist the impression which has been made on my 
mind by — a vision. 

A vision ! 

Three times, continued Lady Delacour, it has ap- 
peared to me about this hour. The first night after 
we came here I saw it ; last night it returned ; and 
to-night I have beheld it for the third time. I con- 
ftider it as a warning to prepare for death.-— You 
are surprised — you are incredulous. I know that 
this must appear to you extravagant ; but, depend 
upon it, that what I tell you is true. It is scarcely 
a quarter of an hour since I beheld the figure of 

, that man for whose untimely death 1 am an^ 

swerable. Whenever I close my eyes, the same 
form appears before me. 

These visions, said Belinda, are certainly the ef- 
fects of opium. 

The forms that flit before my eves when I am 
between sleeping and waking, said Lady Delacour, 
I am willing to believe are the effects of opium ; 
but, Belinda, it is impossible I should be convinced 
that mv senses have deceived me with respect to 
what I have beheld, when I have been as broad 
awake, and in as perfect possession of my under- 
standing, 4M I am at this instant. The habits of my 
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life, anil the natoral gaie^, not to say levltyy of my 
temper, have always inclined me rather to incre- 
dulity ^an to superstition* But there are things 
which no strength of mind, no temerity, can resist. 
1 repeat it, this is a warning to me to prepare for 
deaui. No human means, no human power, can 
save me ! 

Here they were interrupted by Marriott, who 
could no longer be restrained from bursting into 
the room. Dr. X—— followed ; and going calmly 
to the side of Lady Delacour*s bed, took her hapd 
to feel her pulse. 

Mrs. Marriott, you need not alarm yourself in 
this manner, said he; your lady is at this instant in 
as little danger as I am. 

You think she'll live! O, my lady! why did you 
terrify us in this manner ? 

Lady Pelaoour smiled, and calmly said, as Dr. 
X — — still continued to count her pulse'; 

The pulse may deceive you, doctor, but I do not* 
Marriott, you may — 

Belinda heard no more ; for at this instant, as she 
was standing alone, near the glass door that was 
opposite to the bed, she saw at a distance in the 
garden the figure which Lady Delacour had de^ 
scribed. Lady Delacour was now so intent upon 
speaking to Dr. X—-—, that she saw nothing but 
him. Belinda had the presence of mind to be per« 
fectly silent. The figure stood still for some mo* 
ments. She advanced a few steps nearer to the 
window, and the figure vanished. She kept her eyo 
steadily fixed upon the spot where it had disap* 
pearedf, and she saw it rise again, and glide quickJy 
bdind some bushes. Belinda beckoned to Dr. 
X , who perceived, by the eagerness of her 
manner, that she wished to speak to him imme- 
diately. He resigned his patient to Marriott, and 
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ftpliow^d Miss Portmaa out of the room. Slie told 
him what she had just seen, said that it was of the 
Qtmost consequence to Lady Delacour to have the 

truth ascertained, requested that Dr. X would 

go with some of the men servants, and search the 
gardeoy to discover whether any one was there 
concealed, or whether any footsteps could be 
traced. The doctor did not search long before he 
perceived footsteps in the borders opposite to the 
glass door of Lady Delacour's bed-chamber; he 
ifaa carefully following their track, when he heard 
a loud cry, which seemed to come from the other 
side of the garden wall. There was a breach in the 
'wall, over which he scrambled with some difficulty. 
The screams continued with redoubled violence. 
As he was making his way to the spot from which 
they proceeded, he was met by the old gardener, 
who was crossing one of the walks with a lantern 
in his hand. 

. Ho ! ho! cried the gardener, I take it that we 
have the thief at last. I fancy ^ that the fellow 
whose footsteps I traced, and who has been at my 
morello cherry-tree every night, has been caught 
in the trap. I hope his leg is not broke, though i-— 
This way, sir ! — this way ! 

The gardener led the doctor to the place, and 
there they found a man whose leg had been actu- 
ally caught in the spring trap which had been set 
for the defence of the cherry-tree. The man had 
by this time fallen into a swoon ; they extricated 

him as fast as possible, and Dr. X had him 

biTOught to Lady Delacour^s^ in order that the sur- 
geon, who was there, might see his leg. 

As they were carrying him across the hall, Be- 

iinda met them. She poured out a glass of water 

for the man, who was just recovering from his 

. ftwoon ; buty^as she went nearer to give -it to him^ 
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she was^ strupk with his wonderful resemblance to 
Harriet Freke. 

It must be Mrs. Freke herself! whispered she to 
Marriott, whose wide-opening eyes> at this instant^ 
fixed themselves upon her. 

It must be Mrs. Freke herself, ma'am. — repeated 
Marriott. 

And so in fact it was. 

Tliere is a certain class of people, who are inca- 
pable of generous confidence in their equals, but 
who are disposed to yield implicit credit to the un- 
derhand inii>rmation of mean emissaries. Through 
the mediuru of Champfo|rt and the itupui maidi M^^ 
Freke had learned a confused story of a man'^ foot* 
st^>s having been heard in Lady Delacour's bou- 
dour, of his beine let in by Marriott secredy, of his 
having remained locked up therefor several hoiirs, 
f and of the maid's having been turned away, merel/ 
because she innocently went to open the door 
whilst the gentleman was in concealment. M^i* 
Freke was farther informed, by the same unques- 
tionable authority, that Lady Delacour had taken 
a house at Twickenham, for the express purpose of 
meeting her lover; that Miss Portman and Mar- 
riott were the only persons who were to be of this 
party of pleasure. 

UDon the faith of this intelligence, Mrs. Freke* 
who nad accompanied Mrs. Luttridge to town, im* 
mediately repaired to Twickenham, to pay a visit 
to a third- cousin, that she might have an opportu- 
nity of detecting the intrieues, and afterward of 
publishing the disgrace, of ner former friend. The 
desire of revenging herself upon Miss Portman, for. 
having declined her civilities at Harrowgate, had 
also a ppwerfttl influence in stimulating her mali* 
cious activity. She knew, that if it were proved that 
Belinda was the confidante of Lady Deiacour's in* 
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trigues, her reputation must be materially injured, 
and that the Percivals would then be as desirous to 
break off, as they now were anxious to promote, 
the match with Mr. Vincent. Charmed with this 
hope of a double triumph, the vindictive lady com- 
menced her operations ; nor was she ashamed to 
descend to the character of a spy. The general and 
convenient name of/rd//c, she thought, would cover 
every species of meanness. She swore that it was 
charming fun to equip herself at night in man's 
clothes, and to sally forth to reconnoitre the motions 
of the enemy. 

By an unfrequented path she used to gain the 
window that looked into Lady Delacour's bed- 
chamber. This was the figure which appeared at 
night at a certain hour, and which, to her lady- 
ship's disturbed imagination, seemed to be the form 
of Colonel Lawless. There was, indeed, a resem- 
blance in their size and persons, which favoured 
tlie delusion. For several nights, Mrs. Freke paid 
these visits, without obtaining any satisfaction ; but 
this night she thought herself overpaid for her ex- 
ertions, by the charming discovery which she fan- 
cied she had made. She mistook the surgeon for a 
lo¥er of Lady Delacour*s; and she was hurrying 
home with the joyful intelligence, when she was 
caught in the gardener's trap. The agony that she 
suffered was at first intense: but in a few hours the 
pain somewhat subsided; and in this interval of rest 
she turned to Belinda, and with a malicious smile 
said, — Miss Portman, 'tis fair 1 should pay for my 
peeping ; but I shall not pay quite so dear for it as 
some of my friends. 

Miss Portman did not in the least. comprehend 
her, till she added, I'm sure you'll allow that 'tis 
better for a lady to lose her leg, than her reputa- 
tion—and for my part, I'd rather be caught in a 
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man-trap, than have a man caught in my bed-cham- 
ber. My service to your friend Lady Delacour, 
and tell her so. 

And do you know who that gentleman was, that 
you saw in her ladyship's room ? 

Not I — not yet, but Til make it my business to 
find out. I give you fair notice : Tm a very devil 
when provoked. Why didn't you make me your 
friend when you could ? — You'll not baffle me. I 
have seen all I wanted, and 1 am capable of paint- 
ipg all I saw. As to who the man might be, that's 
no matter* One Lothario is as good as another for 
my purpose. 

Looser had Mrs. Freke spoken with malignant 
triumph, had she not been interrupted by a burst of 
laughter from the surgeon. Her vexation was in- 
describable when he informed her, that he was the 
' man whom she had seen in Lady Delacour's bed- 
chamber, and whom she had mistaken for a favoured 
lover. 

Like the surgeon in Gil Bias, said Dr. X-^— f*, 
who was challenged for having had the honour of 
a surgical tete-^-t^te with Daine Sephora. 

Mrs. Freke's leg was much cut and bruised ; and 
now that she was no longer supported by the hopes 
of revenge, she began to lament loudiy and inces- 
santly the injury that she had sustained. She in)- 
patiently inquired how long it was probable that 
she should be confined by this accident ; and she 
grew quite outrageous wheit it was hinted that the 
beauty of her legs would be spoiled, and that she 
would never more be able to appear to advantage in 
roan's apparel. The dread of bein^ seeii by Lady 
Delacour^ in the deplorable yet ludicrous situation 
to which ^ had reduced herself, Operated next 
upon liet mind; and every time the clp^iof her' 
apartment opened, she looked yvith terror towards it^ 
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expecting ta see her ladyship appear. But though 
Lady Delacour heard nom Marriott immediately 
the news of Mrs. Freke's disaster, she peveir dis- 
turbed the lady by her presence. She was too ge- 
nerous to insult a fallen foe. 

Early in the morning Mrs. Freke was, by herOwn 
desire, conveyed to her cousin's house, where, 
without regret, we shall leave her to suffer the con- 
sequences of her frolic. 

A false prophetess !— Notwithstanding all my 
visions, I have outlived the night, you see, said 
^Lady Delacour to Miss Portman, when they met in 
the moraine. I have heard, my dear Belinda, and 
I believe, that the passion of love, which can en- 
dure caprice, vice, wrinkles, deformity, poverty, 
nay, disease itself, is notwithstanding so scjiieailtish 
as to be instantaneously disgusted by the percep- 
tion of folly in the object beloved. I hope friend- 
ship, though akin to love, is of a more robust con- 
stitution, else what would become of me ? My folly, 
and my visions, and my spectre— -O that I had not 
exposed myself to you m this manner I— Harriett 
Freke herself is scarcely more contemptible. Spies 
and cowards are upon an equal footing. Her ma- 
lice and her^/rolic are consistent with her charac- 
ter, but my fears and my superstitions are totally 
incoiAsistent with mine. Forget the nonsense \ 
talked to you last night, my dear, or fancy that I 
was then under the dominion of laudanum. This 
roording you shall see Lady Delacour herself again. 
Is Dr. X«-— , is the surgeon ready ? Where |re 
they ? I am |)repiwed. My fortitude i^all redecfhi 
-Bcie i^^rour opinion, IB^inda, -and in itty own. 

Di*. X and the surgeon immediately db^ed 

her summons. 

Aj^teaa heard them go into Lady Ddacout^s 
rcfOmi and ahe saw by A^Hrriott's countenance, who 






followed, that her mother was going to submit to 
the operation. She sat down trembling on the 
steps which led to her mother's room, and waited 
there a long time, as she thought, in the most 
painful suspense. At last she heard some one call 
Helena. She looked up, and saw her father close 
to hen 

Helena, ^d he, how is your mother? 

1 don't know,— ^O papa, you cannot go in there 
ntno^ said Helena, stopping htm as he was pressing 
forwards. 

Why did not you or Miss Portman write to me 
yesterday, as yoa promised? said Lord Delacour, 
m a voice that showed he was scarcely ableto ask 
the question. 

Because, papa, we had nothing to tell you. No- 
thing was done yesterday, fiut the surgeon is now 
there, said Helena, pointing towards her mother's 
room. 

Lord Delacour stood motionless for an instant ; 
then suddenly seizing his daughter's hand, Let us 
gOy said he : if we stay here we shall hear her 
screams ; and he was hurrying lier away, when the 
door of Lady Delacour's apartment opened, and 
Q^Iinda appeared, her countenance radiant with 
joy. 

G^Qoi news, dear Helena!— O, my lord ! you 
are come in a happy moment— I give you joy, 

Joy ! joy ! joy I cribd Marriott, following. 

Is it all over ? said Lord Delacour. 

And without a single shriek I said Helena. What 
courage ! 

There's no need of shrieks, or courage either, 
thank God! said JVfanriott. Dr. X— — says so, and 
the surgeon is not wanted. Dr. X<^ — - says so, and 
he is the best man in the world, and the cleverest. 

vox. L, E 
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And I was right from die first ; I said it was impos- 
sible my lady should have such a shocking com- 
plaint as she thought she had. There's no such 
thing at all in the case, my lord! I said so always, 
till I was persuaded out of my senses by that vil- 
lanous quack, who contradicted me for his own 

'molument. And Dr. X says, if my lady will 

leave off the terrible quantities of laudanum she 
takes, he'll engage for her recovery. 

Here Dr. X — — explained that Lady Delacour a 
sufferings had principally arisen from the nostrums 
given to her by the wretch to whom she had trusted 
implicitly, that she never in reality had a cancer. 

Now Tm morally certain Mr. Champfort would 
die with vexation, continued Marriott, if he could 
see the joy that's painted in my lord's face this 
minute. And we may thank Miss Portman for 
this, for 'twas she made every thing go right, and 
I never expected to live to see so happy a day. 

Whilst Marriott ran on in this manner, with all 
the volubility of joy. Lord Delacour passed her 
with some difficulty, and Helena was m her mo-r 
ther's arms in an instant. 

Lady Delacour, struck to the heart by their af^ 
fectionate looks and words, burst into tears. How 
little have I deserved this kindness from you, my 
lord ! or from you, my child ! But my feelings, 
added she, wipmg away her tears, shall not waste 
themselves in tears, nor in vain thanks. My actions, 
tiie whole course of my future life, shall show that 
I am not quite a brute. Even brutes are won by 
kindness. Observe, my lord, continued she, smiling, 
1 said tvon, not tamed I — A tame Lady Delacour 
would be a sorry animal, not worth looking bU 
Were she even to become domesticated, she would 
fare the worse. 
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How 80 ? — How 80, my dear ? said Lord Dela* 
eour and Belinda, alqaost in the same breath. 

How so ? — Why, it Lady Delacour were to wash 
off her rouge, and lay aside her airs, and be as 
gentle, good, and kind as Belinda Portman, for in- 
stance, her lord would certainly say to her, 

So alter'd are your face and mind, 
'Twere perjury to love you now. 



CHAPTER XXm. 

THE CHAPLAIN* 



In some minds, emotions of joy are always con- 
nected with feelings of benevolence and generosity* 
Lady Delacour's heart expanded with the sensa- 
tions of friendship and gratitude, now that she was 
telieved from those fears by which she had long 
been oppressed. 

My dear daughter, said she to Helena, have you 
at this instant any wish that I can gratify ? — Ask 
any thing you please, the fairy Goodwill shall 
contrive to get it for you in a trice. You have 
thought of a wish at this moment, I know by your 
eyes, by your blush. Nay, do not hesitate. Do 
you doubt me because I do not appear before you 
in the shape of a little ugly old woman, like Cin-* 
derella's godmother? or do you despise me be* 
cause you do not see a wand waving in my hand? 
— -« Ah, little skilled of fairy lore !' know that I am 
in possession of a talisman that can command more 
than ever fairy granted; Behold my talisman, 
continued she, drawing out her purse, and show- 
ing the ^old through the net-wprk. Speak boldly, 
then, cried she to Helena, and be obeyed. 
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Ah, mamma, said Helena, I was not thinking of* 
what fairies or gold can give : but you can grant 
my wish, and if you will let me I will whisper it to 
you. 

Lady Delacour stooped to hear her daughter's 
whisper. 

Your wish is granted, my own grateful charming 
girl ! said her mother. 

^ Helena's wish* was, that her mother could be re# 
conciled to her good aunt, Margaret Delacour, 
Her ladyship sat down instantly, and wrote to Mrs. 
Delacour. Helena was the bearer of this letter, 
and Lady E^elacour promised to wait upon this 
excellent old lady as soon as she should return to 
town. 

In the mean time her ladyship's health rapidly 
improved under the skilful care of Dr. X— « : it 
had been terribly injured by the ignorance and 
villany of the wretch to whom she had so long 
and so rashly trusted. The nostrums which he 
persuaded her to take, and the immoderate use of 
opium to which she accustomed herself, would 
have ruined her constitution, had it not been tin- 

oommonly strong. Dr. X recommended it to 

her ladyship to abstain gradually from opium, and 
this advice she had the resolution to follow with 
uninterrupted perseverance. 

Tlie change in Lady Delacour's manner of life, 
in the hours and the company that she kept, con- 
tributed much to her recovery. We spare the 
reader the medical journal of Lady Delacour's 
health for some months ; her recovery was gradual^ 
and complete. She was no longer in continual 
anxiety to conceal the state of her health from the 
world. She had no secret to keep — no part to act ; 
her reconciliation with her husband and with his 
friends restored her mind to case and self-compla- 
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coney. Her little Hdeoa was a source of daily 
pleasure ; and no longer conscious of neglecting 
her daughter, she nolobger feared that the affec- 
tions of her child should be alienated. Dr. X— ^-^ » 
well aware that the passions have a powerful in- 
fluence over the body,' thought it full as necessary 
in some cases to attend to the mind as to the pulse. 
By conversing with Lady Delacour, and by corn- 
bining hints and circumstances, he soon discovered 
what had lately been the course of her reading, 
and what impression it had made on her imagina- 
tion. Mrs. Marriott, indeed, assisted him widi 
her opinion concerning the metkodtstical books ; and 
when he recollected the forebodings of death which 
her ladyship had felt, and the terror with which 
she had been seized on the night of Mrs. Freke's 
adventure, he was convinced that superstitious 
horrors hung upon his patient's spirits, and affected 
her health. To argue on religious subjects was 
not his province, much less his inclination ; but 
he was acquainted with a person qualified by his 
profession and his character < to minister to a mind 
diseased/ and he resolved on the first favourable 
opportunity to introduce this gentleman to her 
ladyship. 

One morning Lady Delacour was complaining to 
Belinda that the books in the library were in 
dreadful confusion. My lord has really a very 
fine library, said she, but I wish he had half as 
many books twice as well arranged; 1 never 

can find ;iny thing I want. Dr. X , I wish to 

heaven you could recommend a librarian to my lord 
^-not a chaplain, observe. 

Why not a chaplain ? may I ask your ladyship? 
said the doctor. 

O9 because we had once a chaplain^ who gave me 

e3 
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a surfeit of the whole tribe. The meanest syoo- 
phant, yet the most impertinent busybody — always 
cringeing, yet always intriguing-— wanting to govern 
the whole family, and at the same time every crea- 
tui:e*s humble servant— fawning to my lord the 
bishop, insolent to the poor curate — anathematiz- 
ing all who differed from him in opinion, yet with- 
out dignity to enforce the respect due to his faith 
or his profession — greedy for preferment, yet with- 
out a thought of the duties of his office. It was the 
common practice of this man to leap from his horse 
at the church door after following a pack of 
hounds, huddle on his surplice, and gabble over 
the service with the most indecent mockery of re- 
ligion.-^Do I speak with acrimony ? I have rea<? 
9on. It was this chaplain who first led my lord to 
Newmarket ; it was he who first taught my lord to 
drink. Then he was a ixAt — an insufferable wit ! 
Hjis conversation after he had drunk was such as 
no woman but Harriet Freke could understand, and 
such as few gentlemen could hear. I have never, 
alas ! been thought a prude, but in the heyday of 
my yputb and gaiety this man always disgusted 
me. In one word, he was a buck parson. I hope 
you have as great a horror for this species of ani- 
fnal as } have ? 

Full as gre^t, replied Doctor X——— ; but I con- 
sider them as monsters, which, belonging to no 
^pecies, can disgrace none. 

They ought to be hunted by common consent 
put of civilized society, said Lady Delacour. 

They are by public opinion banished from all 
rational society ; and your ladyship's just indigna- 
tion proves that they have no chance of being to- 
lerated by fashion. But would it not allow such 
beings too much consequence, would it not extend 
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their power to do mischief, if we perceived that 
one such parson could disgust Lady Delacour with 
the whole race of chaplains ? 

It is uncommon, replied her ladyship, to hear a 
physician earnest in the defence of the clergy — 
atid a literary philosophic physician too ! Shall we 
have an eulogium upon bishops as well as chap- 
lains? ' 

We have had that already, replied Doctor X . 

All ranks, persuasions, and descriptions of people* 
including, 1 hope, those stigmatized by the name of 
philosophers, have joined in admiration of the 
JBishop St. Pol de Leon. The conduct of the real 
martyrs to their faith amongst the French clergy 
not even the most witty or brutal sceptic could 
ridicule. 

You surprise me, doctor ! said Lady Delacour ; 
for I assure you that you have the character of 
being very liberal in your opinions. 

I hope I am liberal in my opinions, replied the 
doctor, and that 1 give your ladyship a proof of it. 

You would not then persecute a man or woman 
with ridicule for believing more than you do ? said 
Lady Delacour. 

Those who persecute to overturn religion, can 
scarcely pretend to more philosophy, or more li- 
berality, than tliose who persecute to support iti 
said Doctor X . 

Perhaps, doctor, you are only speaking popu- 
larly ? 

1 believe what I now say to be true, said Doc- 
tor X , and I always endeavoured to make truth 

popular. 

But possibly these are only truths for ladies. 
Doctor X - ■' ' m^y be such an ungallant philoso- 
pher» a» to think that some truths are not fit for 
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ladies. He may hold a different language with 
gentlemen. 

I should not only be an ungallant but a weak 

philosopher, said Doctor X , if I thought that 

truth was not the same for all the world who can 
understand it. And who can doubt LadyDelacour's 
being of that number ? 

Lady Delacour, who at the beginning of this 
conversation had spoken guardedly, from the fear 
of lowering the doctor's opinion of her understand- 
ing, was put at her ease by the manner in which 
he now spoke ; and, half laying aside the tone of 
raillery, she said to him — 

Well, doctor ! seriously, I am not so liberal ai 
to condemn all chaplains for one, odious as he was. 
But where to find his contrast in these degenerate 
days ? Can you, who are a defender of the faith, 
and so forth, assist me ? Will you recommend a 
chaplain to my lord ? 

Willingly, said Doctor X ; and that is what 

I would not say for a world of fees, unless I were 
sure of my man. 

What sort of a man is he ? 

Not a buck parson. 

And I hope not a pedant, not a dogmatist, for 
that would be almost as bad. Before we domesti- 
cate another chaplain, I wish to know all his qua- 
lities, and to have a full and true description of 
him. 

Shall I then give you a full and true description 
of him in the words of Chaucer ? 

In any words you please. But Chaucer's chap- 
lain must be a little oldfashioned by this time, I 
should think. 

Pardon me. Some people, as well as some 
things, never grow oldfaBfaioned. I should not be 
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ashamed to produce Chaucer's parish priest at this 
day to the best cotnpany in England. I ain not 
ashamed to produce him to your ladyship f and, if 
I can remember twenty hnes in his favour, I hope 
you wiJl give me credit for being a sincere friend 
to the worthy part of the clergy. Observe, you 
must take them as I can patch them together ; I 
will not promise that I can recollect twenty lines d^ 
iuite^ and without missing a word ; that is what 
I would not swear to do ibr his grace the archbi* 
shop of Canterbury. 

His grace would probably excuse you from 
swearing, at least I will, said L^dy Delacour, on the 
present occasion. So now for your twenty lines, 
in whatever order you please. 

Doctor X with sundry intervals of recollec- 

tiouy which may be spared the reader, repeated th^ 
following lines : 

Yet has his aspect nothing of severe. 

But such a face as promis'd him sincere. 

Nothing reserved or sullen was to see, 

But sweet regards, and pleasing sanctity. 

Mild was his accent, and his action free. 

With eloquence innate his tongue was arm*d» 

Though harsh the precept, yet the preacher charniM ; 

For, letting down the golden chain from high. 

He drew his audience upwards to the sky. 

He taught the gospel rather than the law, 

And forc*d himself to drive, but lov'd to draw. 

The tithes his parish freely paid, he took ; 

But never sued, or curs*d with bell and book^ 

Wide was his parish, not contracted close 

In streets — hut here and there a straggling house, 

Yet still he was at hand, without request. 

To serve the sick, and succour the distress*d. 

The proud he tam'd, the penitent he cheer*d, 

Nor to rebuke the rich offender fear'd. 

His preaching much, but more his practice wrought, 

A living sermon of the truths he taught. 
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Lady Delacour wished tliat she could 6nd a chap- 
lain who in any degree resembled this charming 

parish priest, and Doctor X promised that he 

would the next day introduce to her his friend Mr« 
Moreton. 

Mr. Moreton ! said Belinda, the gentleman of 
whom Mr. Percival spoke, Mrs. Freke's Mr. More- 
ton ? 

Yes, said Doctor X , the clergyman whom 

Mrs. Freke hanged in effigy, and to whom Clarence 
Hervey has given a small living. 
, These circumstances, even if he had not pre- 
<:isely resembled Chaucer's character of a benevo- 
lent clergyman, would have strongly interested Lady 
Delacour in his favour. She found him, upon fur- 
ther acquaintance, a perfect contrast to her former 
chaplain ; and he gradually acquired such salutary 
influence pver her mind, that he relieved her from 
the terrors of methodism, and in their place substi- 
tuted the consolations of mild and rational piety. 

Her conscience was now at peace ; her spirits 
were real and equable, and never was her conversa- 
tion so agreeable. Animated with th^ new feelings 
of returning health, and the new hopes of domestic 
happiness, she seemed desirous to impart her feli- 
city to all around her, but chiefly to Belinda, who 
had the strongest claims upon her gratitude, and 
the warmest place in her affections. Belinda never 
made her friend feel the weight of any obligation, 
and consequently Lady Delacour's gratitude was a 
voluntary pleasure — not an expected duty. No- 
thing' c^ld be more delightful to Miss Fortman 
than thus to feel herself the object at once of esteem, 
affection, and respect ; to see that she had not only 
been the means of saving her friend's life, but that 
the^nfluence she had obtained over her jnind was 
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likely to be so permanently beneficial to her fa- 
mfly. 

celinda did not take all the merit of this refor* 
mation to herself: she was most wilh'ng to share it 
in her own imagination not only with Doctor X ■ 
and Mr. Moreton, but with poor Clarence Heroey^ 
She was pleased to observe that Lady Delacour 
never omitted any occasion of doing justice to his 
merity and she loved her for that generosity, which , 
sometimes passed the bounds of justice in her eulo* 
giums. But Belinda was careful to preserve her con- 
^ I sistency, and to guard her heart from the dangerous 
^ effi^t of these enthusiastic praises ; and as Lady 
Delacour was now sufficiently re-established in her , 
health, she announced her intention of returning 
immediately to Oakly Park, according to her pro- 
mise to Lady Anne rercival and to Mr. Vincent. 
^ I But, my dear, said Lady Delacour, one week more 
is all I ask from you — may not friendship ask such^ 
a sacrifice from love ?. 

You expect, I know, said Miss Portman inge- 
nuously, that before the end of that time Mr. Herr 
vey will be here. 

True. And have you no friendship for him ? 
said Lady Delacour with an arch smile, or is friend- 
1 1 ship for every man in the creation, one Augustus^ 
' Vincent always excepted, prohibited by the statutes 
of Oakly Park? 

By the statutes of Oakly Park nothing is forbid- 
den, said Belinda, but what reason- 
Reason ! O, I have done if you go to reason. 
You are invulnerable to the light shafts of wit, I 
know, when you are cased in this lieavy armour of 
reason ; Cupid himself may strain his bow and ex- , 
haust his quiver upon you m vain. But have a care 
—you cannot live in armour all your life-^lay it 
aside but for E moment^ and the little bold urchin 
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will make it his prize. Remember RaphaeFs pic- 
ture of Cupid creeping into the armour of the con- 
cjueror of the world. 

I am sufficiently aware, said Belinda smiling, of 
the power of Cupid and of his wiles : I would not 
brave his malice, but I would fly from it* 

It is so cowardly to fly ! 

Surely, prudence, not courage, is the virtue of 
our sex ; and seriously, my dear Lady Delacour, I 
intreat you not to use your influeace over my mind, 
lest you should lessen my happiness, though you 
cannot alter my determination. 

Moved by the earnest manner in which Belinda 
uttered these words. Lady Delacour rallied her no 
more, nor did she longer oppose her resolution of 
returning immediately to Oakly Park. 

May 1 remind you, said Mis9 Portman,< — though 
it is seldom either politic or polite to remind people 
of their promises, — but may I remind you of some- 
thing like a promise you made to accompany me to 
Mr. PercivaFs ? 

And would you have me behave so brutally to 
poor Lord Delacour, as to run away from him in 
this manner the moment I have strength to run ? 

Lord Delacour is included in this invitation, said 
Miss Portman, putting the last letter that she had 
received from Lady Anne Percival into her hands. 

When I recollect, said Lady Delacour as she 
looked over the letter, how well this Lady Anne of 
yours has behaved to me about Helena — when I 
recollect, that, though you have been with her so 
long, she has not supplanted me in your affections, 
nor attempted to detain you when I sent Marriott to 
Oakly Park — and when I consider how much for 
my own advantage it will be to accept this invita- 
tion, I really cannot bring myself from pride, or 
fdly, or any otl^er motive^ to refuse it. So, my 
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dear fielioda, prevail upon Lord Dulacour to spend 
bis Christmas at Oakly Park instead of at Studley 
Manor ( Rantipole, thank heaven ! is out of the 
question), and prevail upon yourself to stay a few 
days for me, and you shall take us all with you in 
triumph. 

Belinda was convinced that, when LadyDelacour 
had once tasted the pleasures of domestic life, she 
would not easily return to that dissipation which 
she had followed from habit, and into which she 
bad first been driven by a mixture of vanity and 
despair. All the connexions which she had im-/ 
prudently formed with numbers of fashionable, but 
extravagant and thoughtless women, would insen- 
sibly be broken off by this measure; for Lady 
Deiacour, who was already weary of their com« 
pany, would |>e so much struck with the difference 
between their insipid conversation and the ani- 
mated and interesting society in Lady Anne Per- 
cival's family, that she would afterward think them 
not only burdensome, but intolerable. Lord Dela- 
cour*8 intimacy with Lord Studley was one of his 
chief inducements to that intemperance, which in- 
jured almost equally his constitution and his un- 
derstanding: for some weeks past he had abstained 
from all excess ; but Belinda was well aware that, 
when the immediate motive of humanity to Lady 
Deiacour ceased to act upon him, he would pro- 
bably return to his former habits^ if he continued to 
visit his former associates. It was therefore of im- 
portance to break at once his connexion with 
Lord Studley, and to place him in a situation where 
he might form new habits, and where his dormant 
talents might be roused to exertion. She was con- 
Tinced that his understanding was not so much 
bdffto par, as she had once been taught to think it : 
the perceived also^ that; since their recoiiciInLtkisv, 

vox,. Iff V 
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Lady Delacour was anxious to make him appear tc^ 
advantage : whenever he said any thing that wa^ 
worth hearing, she loolced at Belinda with triumph 7 
and whenever he happened to make a ntistake in 
conversation, she either showed involuntary signs 
of uneasiness, or passed it off with that easy wit 
by which she generally knew how to make the worse 
appear the better reason. Miss Portman knew 
that Mr. Percival possessed the happy talent of 
drawing out all the abilities of those with whom he 
conversed, and that he did not value men merely 
for their erudition, science, or literature; he was 
capable of estimating the potential^ as well as tJie 
actual range of the mind. Of his generosity she 
could not doubt, and she was persuaded that he 
would take every possible means, which good na- 
ture, joined to good sense, could suggest, to raise 
Lord Delacour in his lady's esteem, and to make 
that union happy, which was indissoluble. All these 
reflections passed with the utmost rapidity in Ber 
linda's mind, and the result of them was, that^e 
consented to wait Lady Delacour's leisure for her 
journey. 
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Things were in this situation, when, one day, Mar- 
riott made her appearance at her lady's toilette^ 
with a face which at once proclaimed that some- 
thing had discomposed her ; and that she was im- 
patient to be. asked what it was. 

What w the matter, Marriott? said Lady Dela- 
caur; for I know you want me to ask. 
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Want you to ask? O dear, my lady, no! — ^for 
Tm sure, it's a thing that goes quite against me to 
tell ; for I thought, indeed my lady, superiorly of 
the person in question ; so much so, indeed, that I 
wished, what I declare I should now be ashamed 
to mention, especially in the presence of Miss 
Portman, who deserves the best that this world 
can afford of every denomination. Well, . ma'am, 
in one word, continued she, addressing herse(f to 
Belinda, I am extremely rejoiced that things are 
as they are ; though, I confess, that was not always 
my wish or opinion, for which I beg Mr. Vincent's 
pardon and yours ; but I hope to be forgiven, since 
I'm now come entirely round to my Lady Anne 
Percival's way of thinking, which 1 learnt, from 
good authority, at Oakly Park; and I am now 
convinced, and confident, Miss Portman> that every 
thhag is for the best. 

Marriott will inform us, in due course of time, 
what has thus suddenly and happily converted her, 
said Lady Delacour to Belinda, who was thrown 
into some surprise and confusion by Marriott's ad- 
dress ; but Marriott went on with much warmth — 

Dear me ! I'm sure I thought we had got rid of 
all double-dealers, when the house was deared of 
Mr. Champfort ; but, O merpy ! there's not traps 
enough in the world for them all ; I only wish they 
were all caught, as finely as some people were, 
iQ a trap t'other night — 'tis what all double-dealers, 
and Champfort at the head of the whole regiment, 
deserves ; that's certain. 

We must (ake patience, my dear Belinda, said 
Lady Delacour calmly, till Marriott has exhausted 
all the expletives in and out of the English lan- 
guage ; and presently, when she has fought all her 
patties with Champfort over again, we may hope 
tp get at tho fact. 

f2 
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Dear ! my lady, it has nothing to do with Mr^ 
Champfort, nor any such style of personage, I can 
assure you ; for, Tm positive, I'd rather think coi^- 
temptibly of a hundred million Mr. Champforts, 
than of one such gentleman as Mr. Clarence Her- 
vey. 

Clarence Hervey! exclaimed Lady Delacour. 
Taking it for granted that Belinda blushed, though 
in fact she did not, her ladyship, with superfluous 
Address, instantly turned, so as to hide her friend's 
face from Mrs. Marriott. Well, Marriott, what of 
Mr. Hervey ? 

O, my lady ! something you'll be surprised to 
hear, and Miss Portman too. It is not, by any 
means, that I am more of a prude than is becoming^ 
my lady ; nor, that I take upon me to be so inno- 
cent, as not to know that young gentlemen of for- 
tune will, if it be only for fashion's sake, have such 
things as kept-mistresses (begging pardon for men* 
tioning such trash). But no one that has lived in 
the world, thinks any thing of that ; except, added 
she, catching a ghmpse at Belinda's countenance, 
—except, to be sure, ma'am, morally speaking, it's 
very wicked and shocking, and makes one blush 
before company, till one^s used to it, and ought 
certainly to be put down by act of parliament, 
ma'am ; but, my lady, you know, in point of sur- 
prising any body, or being discreditable in a young 
gentleman of Mr. Hervey s fortune and pretensions, 
it would be mere envy and scandal to deem it any 
thing — worth mentioning. 

Then, for mercy's sake, or mine, said Lady Dela- 
cour, go on to something that is worth mentioning. 

Well, my lady, you must know, then, that yes- 
terday I wanted some hempseed for my bullfinch — 
Miss Helena's bullfinch, I mean; for it was she 
/bund It by accident, you know, Miss Portman, the 
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day after we came here ; poor thing, it got itself 
so entangled in the net over the morello cherry- 
tree, in the garden, that it could neither get itself 
in nor out ; but very luckily, Miss Helena saw it, 
and saved, and brought it in: it was almost dead, 
my lady. 

Was it — I mean^ I am very sorry for it — that is 
what you expect me to say. — Now, go on — ^get us 
once past the bullfinch, or tell us what it has to do 
with Clarence Hervey. 

That is what I am aiming at, as fast as possible, 
my lady .-^ So, I went for some hempseed for the 
bullfinch, and along with the hempseed they 
brought me, wrapped round it, as it were, a printed 
handbill, as it might be, or advertisement, which I 
tlirew off, disregardingly, taking it for granted it 
might have been some of those advertisements for 
lozenges, or razor-straps, that meet one wherever 
one goes; but Miss Delacour picked it up, and 
found it was a kind of hue and cry after a stolen 
or strayed bullfinch. Ma am, I was so provoked, 
I could have cried, when I learnt it was the exact 
description of our little Bobby to a feather — ^gray 
upon the back^ and red on— * 

O ! spare me the description to a feather.-^ Well, 
vou took the bird, bullfinch, or Bobby, as you call 
It, home to its rightful owner, I presume.-— I^t me 
get you so far on your way. 

No, I beg your pardon, my lady, that is not the 
thing. 

Ttien you did not take the bird home to its 
owner— and you are a bird-stealer ? — ^With all my 
heart — be a dog-steaier, if you will — only go on. 

But, my lady, you hurry me so, it puts every 
thing top*sy turvy in my head ; I could tell it as fast 
as posi>il>le my own way. 

f3 
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Do SO, then. 

I was ready to cry, when I found our little Bobby 
was claimed from us, to 'be sure ; but Miss Dela- 
cour observed, that those, with whom it had lived 
till it was gray, must be sorrier still to part with it, 
so I resolved to do the honest and genteel thing by 
the lady who advertised for it, and to take it back 
myself, and to refuse the five guineas reward of- 
fered. The lady's name, according to the adver-^ 
tisement, was Ormond. 

Ormond ! repeated Lady Delacour, looking ea- 
gerly at Belinda; was not that the name Sir raiiip 
Baddely mentioned to us->— you remember ? — 

Yes ; Ormond was the name, as well as I recol- 
lect, said Belinda with a degree of steady compo- 
sure that provoked her ladyship. — Go on, Mar- 
riott. 

And the words were, to leave the bird at a per- 
fumer's in Twickenham, opposite to ■ ; but 
that's no matter. — Well, my lady, to the perfumer's 
I went with the bird this morning. Now, I had 
ray reasons for wishing to see this Mrs. Orfnond 
myself, because, my lady, there was one thing ra- 
ther remarkable about this bullfinch, that it sings 




my own cogita- 
tions, to ask this Mrs. Ormond to name the tunes 
her bullfinch could sing, before I produced it ; and 
if she made no mention of its knowing any one out 
of the common way, I resolved to keep my bird to 
myself, as I might very conscientiously and gen- 
teelly too. So, my lady, when I got to the perfu- 
mer's, I inquired where Mrs. Ormond was to be 
found ? I was told that she received no visits from 
any, at least from the female sex ; and that 1 must 
leave the bird there till called for. I was consider- 
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ing what to do, and the strangeness of theinfornia- 
tioa made about the female sex, when in there 
came, into the shopi a ^ntleman^ who saved me 
M the indelicacy of asking particulars. The bull* 
finch was at this time piping away at a fine rate, 
and, as luck would have it, that very remarkable 
strange tune that I mentioned to you. — Says the 
gentleman, as he came into the shop, fixing his 
eyes on the bullfinch as if they woula have come 
fairly out of his head— How did that bird come 
here? — ^I brought it here, sir, said L Then he be-* 
gan to offer me mountains of gold, in a very strange 
way, if I could tell him any tidings of the lady to 
whom it belonged. The shopman, from behind 
the counter, now bent forward, and whispered the 
gentleman that he could give him some informa- 
\ tion, if he would make it worth his while ; and they 
both went together to a little parlour behind the 
shop, and I saw no more of them. But, my lady, 
very opportunely for me, that was djring with cu- 
riosity, out of the parlour they turned a youn^ wo- 
man m, to attend the shop, who proved to be an 
acquaintance of mine, whom I had done some little 
fovours to when in service in London.— And this 
young woman, when I told her my distress about 
the advertisement and the bullfinch, let me into the 
whole of the afiair.^~Ma'am, said she, all that is 
known about Mrs. Ormond in this house, or any 
where else, is from me ; so there was no occasion for 
turning me out of the parlour. I lived with Mrs. Or- 
mond, ma*am, says she, for half a year, in the very 
house she now occupies, and consequently nobody 
can be better informed than I am :-^to which I 
agreed. Then she told me, that the reason that 
Mrs. Ormond never saw. any company of any sort 
was, because she is not fit to see company— -pro- 
per companj — ^for slie*s not a proper wom«.x\. ^W 
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has a most beautiflil young creature there, shut up> 
who has been seduced, and is now deserted ito a 
most cruel manner, by a Mr. Hervey. O, my lady I 
how the name struck upon my ear ! I hoped, how- 
ever, it was not our Mr. Hervey ; but it was the 
identical Mr. Clarence Hervey. I made the young 
woman describe him, for she had often and often 
seen him, when he visited the unfortunate creature ; 
and the description could suit none but our Mr. 
Hervey ; and besides, it put it beyond a doubt, she 
told me his linen was all marked C. H. — So our 
Mr. Hervey, ma*am, added Marriott, turning to 
Belinda, it certainly proved to be, to my utter dis- 
may and confusion. 

O, Marriott ! ray poor head ! exclaimed Lady 
Delacour, starting from under her hands— that 
cruel comb went at least half an inch into my head: 
heads have feeling as well as hearts, believe me. 
And, as she spoke, she snatched out the comb, 
with which Marriott had just fastened up her hair^ 
and flung it on a sofa, at some yards distance. 
Whilst Marriott went to fetch it. Lady Delacour 
thought that Belinda would have time to recover 
from that utter dismay and confusion into which 
she hoped that she must now be thrown. — Come, 
Marriott, make haste, I have done ^ou at least a 
great favour, for you have all this hair to perform 
upon again, and you will have leisure to finish this 
story of yours — which, at all events, if it is not in 
any other respects wonderful, we must allow, is 
wonderfully long. 

Well, my lady, to be short, then.— I was more 
curious than ever, when I heard all this^ to hear 
more ; and asked my friend how she could ever 
think of staying in a house with ladies of such a 
description ? Upon which she justified herself, by 
assuring me, upon her honour^ that at first she be- 
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IKeved the young lady was married privately to 
Mr. Hervey, for that a clergyman came in secret, 
and read prayers, and she verily believes that the 
unfortunate young creature was deceived barba- 
rously, and made to fancy herself married to all 
intents and purposes, till at once Mr. Hervey threw 

Io£P the mask, and left off visiting her, pretending 
a necessity to take a journey, and handing her 
over to that vile woman, that Mrs. Ormond, who 
^ bid her be comforted, and all the things that are 
said by such women, on such occasions, by all 
accounts. But the poor deluded young thing saw 
how it was now too plain, and she was ready to 
break her heart ; but not in a violent common sort 
of way, ma*am, but in silent grief, pining and 
droojHDg. My friend could not stand the sight, 
i nor endure to look upon Mrs. Ormond, now she 
knew what she was; and so she left the house, with- 
out giving any reason, immediately. I forgot to 
mention, that the unfortunate girl's maiden name 
was St. Pierre, my lady ; but her christian name, 
which was rather an out-o'-the-way name, I quite 
forget. 

No matter, said Lady Delacour, we can live with- 
out it ; or wc can imagine it. 

To be sure, I beg pardon, such sort of people's 
names can't be of any consequence, and, I m sure, 
I blame myself now for going 'to the house, after 
all I had heard. 

You did go to the house, then ? 

To my shame be it spoken ; my curiosity got 
the better of me, and I went— but only on account 
of the bullfinch, in the eyes of the world. It was 
a great while before I could get in.; *but I was so 
firm that I would not give up the bird to n6 one 
but the lady herself, that I got in at last. O ! never 
did mj eyes light upon so beautiful a ctg^Xwc^^ 
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nor so graceful, nor so innocent to look at ! — Be- 
linda sighed — Marriott echoed the sigh, and con- 
tinued: — She was by herself, and in tears, when I 
was shown in, ma'am, and she started as if she had 
never seen any body before in her life. But when 
she saw the bullfinch, ma*am, she clapped her 
hands, and, smiling through her tears like a child, 
she ran up to me, and thanked me again and again, 
kissing the bird between times, and putting it into 
her bosom. Well, I declare, if she had talked to all 
eternity, she could never have made me pity her 
half so much as all this did, for it looked so Qiuch 
like innocence. l*m sure nobody that was not— 
or, at least, that did not think themselves innocent, 
could have such ways, and such an innocent affec- 
tion for a little bird. Not but what I know ladies 
of a certain description often have birds ; but then, 
their fondness is all affectation and fashion; but 
this poor thing was all nature. Ah ! poor unfor- 
tunate girl, thought I — but it's no matter what I 
thought now, said Marriott, shutting her eyes, to 
bide the tears that came into them at this instant ; 
I was ashamed of myself when I saw Mrs. Or- 
mond just then come into the room, which made 
me recollect what sort of company I was in. La ! 
my lady, how I detested the sight of her ! She look- 
ed at me, too, more like a dragon than any thing 
ejs^ ; though in a civil way, and as if she was 
frightened out of her wits, she asked Miss St. 
Pierre, as she called her, how I had got in, (in a 
whisper) and she made all sort of signs afterward 
to her, jto go out of the room^ Never having been 
in such a situation before, I was quite robbed of 
aj,l fluency, and copld not, — what with the anger I 
felt fo^ the one, and sorrow for the other, — ^get ou|^ 
a word of common sense, or even recollect what 
pretence brought me into tl^e rpom, till the t)ir4 
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veiy luckily put it into my head, by beginning to 
siog ; so then I asked whether they could certify 
it to be theirs by any particular tune of its own ? 
! yes, said Miss St. Pierre ; and she sung the 
Tery same tumq. I never heard so sweet a voice ) 
but, poor thing, something came across her mind 
in the middle of it, and she stopped; but she 
thanked me again for bringing back the bird, which, 
she said, had been hers for a great many years, and 
that she loved it dearly. I stood, I believe, like 
one stupified, till I was roused by the xvoman*s of- 
fering to put the five guineas reward, mentioned in 
the advertisement, into my hand. The touch of 
her gold made me start, as if it had been a snake, 
and I pushed it from me ; and when she pressed it 
again, I threw it on the table, scarce knowing what 
I did ; and just then, in her iniquitous hand, I saw 
a letter, directed to Clarence Hervey, Esq. O ! how 
I hated the sight of his name, and every thing be- 
longing to him, ma'am, at that minute. l*m sure 
I could not have kept myself from saying some- 
thing quite outrageous, if I had not taken myself 
out pf the house, as I did, that instant. 

When there are women enough born and bred 
good for nothing — and ladies enough to flirt with, 
that would desire no better^that a gentleman like 
Mr. Clarence Hervey, ma'am, should set his wits,, 
as one may say, to be the ruin of such a sweet, in- 
nocent^looking young creature; and then desert 
her in that barbarous way, after bringing a clergy- 
man to deceive her with the mock ceremony, and 
all — Ol there's no fashion, nor nothing can coun- 
tenance such wickedness ! 'tis the worst of wicked- . 
ness and cruelty— and I shall think and say so to 
the latest hour of my life. 
Well &aid; Marriott, cried Lady Delacour. 
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I always thought that Marriott had a great deal 
of true spirit and feeling, said Belinda. 

And now you know the reason, ma'am, added 
Marriott, that I said, I was glad things are as the^ 
are. To be sure, I and every body once thought- 
bat that's all over now—and i am glad things are 
as they are. 

Lady Delacour once more turned her quick eyes 
upon Belinda, and was much pleased to see that she 
seemed to sympathize with Marriott's indignation. 

In the evening, when they were alone. Lady De- 
lacour touched upon the subject again, and ob- 
iserved^ that as they should now, in all probability, 
see Mr. Hervey in a fbw days, they might be able 
to form a better judgement of this affair, which^ 
she doubted not, had been exaggerated. You should 
judge from the whole of Clarence's conduct and 
character, and not from any particular part, said 
her ladyship. Do not his letters breathe a spirit 
of generosity ? 

But, interrupted Miss Portman, I am not called 
upon to judge of Mr. Hervey 's whole conduct and 
character, nor of any part of it ; his letters and his 
generosity are nothing— — 

To you ? said Lady Delacour, with a smile. 

This is no time, and no subject for tcdllery, my 
dear friend, said Belinda; you assured me, and I 
believed you, that die idea of Mr. Hervey's return 
was entirely out of the question, when you pre- 
vailed upon me to delay my journey to Oakly 
Park. As I now understand that your ladyship 
has changed your mind, I must request your lady- 
ship will permit me- — 

1 will permit you to do what you'please, dearest 
Belinda, except to call me your tadyshijp twice in 
one sentence. You shall go to Oakly Park the 
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jdaj after to-morrow : will that content you, my 
dear ? 1 admire your strength of mind ; you are 
much fitter to conduct yourself, than I am to con- 
duct you. I have done with raillery — my first, my 
only, object is your happiness — I rcjspect and 
esteem as much as I love you, and I love you bet- 
ter than any thing upon earth — Power excepted, 
you will say — power not excepted, believe me; 
and, if you are one of those strange people tliat 
cannot believe without proof, you shall have proof 
positive upon the spot, added she, ringing the bell 
as she spoke. I will no longer contend fiir power 
OTer your mind, with your friend at Oakly Park. 
I will give orders, in your presence, to Marriott, 
to prepare for our march — I did not call it retreat ; 
but there is nothing shows so much generalship as 
a good retreat, unless it be a great victory. I am, 
I confess, rather prejudiced in favour of victory. 

So am I, said Belinda with a smile. I am so 
strongly prejudiced in favour of victory, that ra- 
ther than obtain no other, I would even be con- 
tent with a victory over myself. 

Scarcely had Belinda pronounced these words, 
when Lord Delacour, who had dined in town, en- 
tered the room, accompanied by Mr. Vincent. 

Give me leave, Lady Delacour, to introduce to 
ou, said his lordship, a young gentleman, who. 
as a great, and, I am sure, a most disinterested 
desire to cttUivate your ladyship's further acquaint- 
ance. 

Lady Delacour received him with all the polite • 
ness ims^inable; and even her prepossessions in 
favour of Clarence Hervey could not prevent lier 
from bein^ struck with his appearance. // a infl- 
niment Vair tTun heros de roman^ thought she, and 
Belinda is not quite so great a philosopher as I 
imagined. In due time her ladyship recollected 
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that she had orders to give to Marriott about he 
journey, that made it absolutely necessary she- 
should leave Miss Portman to entertain Mr. Vin-a 
cent, if possible, without her, for a few minutes ; 
and Lord Delacour departed, contenting himself 
i^ with the usual excuse of — letters to tmite. 

I ought to be delighted with your gallantry, Mr. 
Vincent, said Belinda, in travelling so many miles 
to remind me of my promise about Oakly Park ; 
but on the contrary, I am sorry you have taken 
so much unnecessary trouble : Lady Delacour is, 
at this instant, preparhig for our journey to Mr. 
PercivaFs — We intend to set out the day after to- 
morrow. 

I am heartily glad of it— I shall be infinitely 
overpaid for my journey, by having the pleasure 
of going back with you. 

After some conversation upon different subjects, 
Mr. Vincent, with an air of frankness which was 
peculiarly pleasing to Belinda, put into her hands 
an anonymous letter, which he had received the 
preceding day. 

It is not worth your reading, said he ; but I know 
you too well to fettx that it should give yoii any 
pain, and I hope you know me too well to appre- 
hend that it could make any impression on my 
mind. 

Belinda read with some surprise : 

^ Rash young man ! beware of connecting your- 
self with the lady to whom you have lately been 
drawn in to pay your addresses. She is the most 
artful of women. She has been educated, as you 
may find upon inquiry, by one whose successful 
trade it has been to draw in young men of fortune 
for her nieces, whence she has obtained the appel- 
lation of the maick-maker general* The only niece,. 
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whom she could not gei rid of any other way, she 
3eDt to the most dissipated and unprincipled vis* 
countess in town. The viscountess fell sick, and, 
as it was universally reported last winter, the 
young lady was, immediately upon her friend's 
death 9 to have been married to the viscount wi* 
dower. But the viscountess detected the connec- 
tion, and the young lady, to escape from her 
friend's rage, and from public shame, was obliged 
to retreat to certain shades in the neighbourhood 
of Harrowgate ; where she passed herself for a 
saint upon those, who were too honourable them* 
selves to be suspicious of others. 

* At length the quarrel between her and the vis- 
countess was made up, by her address and bold- 
oess, in declaring, that if she was not recalled, she 
would divulge some secrets respecting a certain 
mysterious boudoir in her ladyship's house. This 
threat terrified the viscountess, who sent off express 
for her late discarded humble companion.- The 
quarrel was hushed up, and the young lady is now 
with her noble friend at Twickenham. The person, 
who used to be let up the private stairs into the 
boudoir, by Mrs. Marriott, is now more conveni-* 
ently received at Twickenham/ 

Much more was said by the letter writer, in th^ 
same strain. The name of Clarence Hervey, in the 
last page, caught Belinda's eye , and with a tre- 
pidation, which she did not feel at the beginning 
of this epistle, she read the conclusion. 

* The viscount is not supposed to have been unri- 
valed in the young lady's favour. A young gen- 
tleman, of larg^ fortune, great talents, and uncom-* 
mon powers of pleasing, has, for some months, beeri 
her secret object ; but he has been prudent enough 
to escape her matrimonial snares, though he carries 
on a corr^i^pondence with her^ through the m^an^ 
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of her friend, the viscoUntess, to whom he pri- 
vately writes. The noble lady has bargained to 
make over to her confidante all her interest in Her- 
vey*s heart. He is expected every day to return 
from his tour ; and, if the schemes upon him can 
be brought to bear, the promised return to the 
neighbourhood of Harrowgatewill never be thought 
of. Mr. Vincent will be left in the lurch ; he will 
not even have the lady's fair hand — her fair heart 
is Clarence Hervey's, at all events. Further parti-^ 
culars shall be communicated to Mr. Vincent, if 
he pays due attention to this warning from 

< A SINCERE FRIEND.* 

As soon as Belinda had finished this curious pro« 
duction, she thanked Mr. Vincent, with more kind- 
ness than she had ever before shown him, for the 
confidence he placed in her, and for the openness 
with which he treated her. She begged his per^ 
mission to show this letter to Lady Delacour, 
though lie had previously dreaded the efiect which 
it might have upon her ladyship's feelings. 

Her first exclamation was— 7 This is one of Har- 
riet Freke's frolics ! — But as her ladyship's indig- 
nation against Mrs. Freke had long since subsided 
into utter contempt, she did not waste another 
thought upon the writer of this horrible letter ; but, ' 
instantly, the whole energy of her mind, and fire 
of her eloquence, burst forth in an eulogium upon 
her friend. Careless of all that concerned herself, ' 
she explained, without a moment's hesitation, every 
thing that could exalt Belinda : she described all 
the difficult circumstances, in which her friend 
had been placed ; she mentioned the secret Mrith 
which she had been entrusted ; the honour with 
which, even at the hazard of her own reputation, 
she had kept her promise of sectesy inviolable. 
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wI)eQ Lor4 Delacour, in a fit of iotoxication apd 
jealousy, had endeavoured to wrest from Marriott 
th^ key of the mysterious boudoir. She confessed 
her own absurd jealousy, explained how it had 
I>eea e^^cited by the artitices ot Champfort and Sir 
Philip Baddely, how slight circunistances had 
worked her mind up almost to phrensy. The tem« 
per, the dignity, the gentleness, the humanity, 
with which Belinda bore with me, during this pa- 
roxysm of madness, said Lady Delacour, I never 
can forget ; nor the spirit with which she lefl my 
house, when she saw me unworthy of her esteemi 
and ungrateful for her kindness ; nor the magnani- 
mity with which she returned to me, when I 
thought myself upon my death-bed : — all this has 
made an impression upon my soul, which never, 
whilst I have life and reason, can be effaced. Sh^ 
has saved my life. She has made my life worth 
saving. She has made me feel my own value. She 
has made me know my own happiness. She has 
reconciled me to my husband. She has united me 
with my child. She has been my guardian angel, 
r — She^ihe confidante of my intrigues! — «y^e leagued 
with me in vice ! — No, I am bound to her by tie^ 
stronger than vice ever felt ; than vice, even in the 
utmost ingenuity of its depravity, can devise. 

Exhausted by the vehemence with which she 
bad spoken, Lady Delacour paused ; but Vincent, 
who sympathized in her enthusiasm, kept his eyes 
fixed upon her, in hopes that she had yet more to 
say. 

1 might, perhaps, you will think, continued she, 
smiling, haye spared you this history of myself, 
and of my own affairs, Mr. Vincent : but I though| 
it necessary to tell you the plain facts, which mfir 
lice has distorted into the most odious form. Thifii 
i/5 the quarrel, this ia the reconciliatiou, oi viV^dv 
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your anQnymous friend has been so well informedv 
Now as to Clarence Hervey. 

I have explained to Mr. Vincent, interrupted 
Belinda, every thing that he could wish to know 
on that subject. I now wish you to tell hhn, that I 
faithfully remembered my promise to return to 
Oakly F^rk, and that we were actually preparing 
for the journey. 

Look here, sir, cried Lady Delacour, opening 
the door of her dressing-room, in which Marriott 
was upon her knees, locking a trunk ; here's dread-* 
ful note of preparation. 

You are a happier man than you yet know, Mr. 
Vincent, continued Lady Delacour ; for 1 can tell 
you, that some persuasion, some raillery, and some 
wit, I flatter myself, have been used, to detain 
Miss Portman from you. 

From Oakly Park, interrupted Belinda. 

From Oakly Park, <^c.— a few days longer — 
Shall I be frank with you, Mr. Vincent ?— Yes, for 
I cannot help it. I am not of the nature of anony* 
mous letter-writers : I cannot, leither secretly or 
publicly, sign or say myself a sincere Jriend, with- 
out being one to the utmost extent of my influ- 
ence. I never give my vote without my interest, 
nor my interest without my vote. Now, Clarence 
Hervey is my friend. Start not at all, sir — you 
have no reason ; for if he is my friend. Miss Port- 
man is yours. Which has the better bargain ? — 
But as I was going to tell you, Mr. Clarence Her- 
vey is my friend, and I am his. My vote, interest, 
and influence, have consequently been all in his 
favour. I had reason to believe that he has Jong 
admired the dignity of Miss Portman's mindj and 
the simplicity tff her amracter, continued her lady- 
ship, with an arch look at Belinda ; and though he 
was too much a mau of genius to begin with 
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the present tense of the indicliUve mood, < I love,' 

yet I was, and am convinced, that he does love her. 
Can you, dear Lady Delacour, cried Belinda, 

speak in this manner, and recollect all we heard 

from Marriott this morning ? And to what purpose 

all this ? 

To what purpose, my dear ? To convince your 
friend Mr* Vincent that I am neither fool nor 
knave ^; but that. I deal fairly by you, by him, and 
by all the world. Mr. Hervey's conduct towards 
Miss Portman has, I acknowledge, sir, been unde- 
cided. Some circumstances have lately come to 
my knowledge, which throw doubts upon his ho- 
hour and integrity : — doubts, which I firmly be- 
lieve he will clear up to my satisfaction at least, as 
soon as I see him, or as soon as it is in his power : 
with this conviction, and believing as I do, that no 
man upon earth is so well suited to my friend,— par- 
don me, Mr. Vincent, if my wishes di£Per from 
yours : though my sincerity may give you present^ 
it may save you from future pain. 

Your ladyship's sincerity, whatever pain it may 
give me, I admire, said Mr. Vincent, with some 
pride in his manner ; but I see that I must despair 
of the honour of your ladyship's congratulations. 

Pardon me, interrupted Lady Delacour; there 
you are quite mistaken — the man of Belinda's 
choice must receive my congratulations— he must 
do more — he must become my friend. I would 
never rest till I had won his regard, nor should I 
in the least be apprehensive, that he would not 
have sufficient greatness of mind, to forgive my 
having treated him with a degree of sincerity 
which the common forms of politeness cannot jus- 
tify, and at which common souls would be scan- 
dalized, past recovery. 

Mr. Vincent's pride was entirely vanquished by 
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fbis speech ; and with that fraokness by which his 
manners were usually characterized, he thanked 
her for having distinguished him from common 
souls : and assured her, that such sincerity as hers 
was infinitely more to his taste, than that refined 
politeness, of which, he was aware, no one was 
more perfect mistress than Lady Delacour. 

Here their conversation ended ; and Mr. Vincent, 
as it was now late, took his leave. 

Really, my dear Belinda, said Lady Delacour, 
when he was gone, I am not surprised at your im- 
patience to return to Oakly Park ; I am not so 
partial to my knight, as to compare him, in per- 
sonal accomplishments, with your hero. I acknow- 
ledge also, that there is something vastly prepos- 
sessing in the frankness of his manners ; he has 
behaved admirably well, about this abominable 
-letter; but, what is better than all in a lady's 
fByes, he is eperdument amoureux. 

Not eperaumentf 1 hope, said ^elinda. 

Then, as you do not think it necessary for your 
hero to be eperdument amoureux, I presume, said 
Lady Delacour, you do not think it necessary, that 
fi heroine should be in love at all. — So love and 
marriage are to be separated by philosophy, as well 
as by fashion. This is Lady Anne Percival*^ doc- 
trine. I give Mr. Percival joy. I remember the 
time when he fancied love essential to ha:ppiness. 

I believe he not only fancies, but is sure of it 
pow, from experience, said Belinda. 

Then he interdicts love only to his friends ? 
He does not think it essential that you should 
know any thing about the matter. You may 
marry his ward, and welcome, without being in 
love with him. 

But not without loving him, said Belinda. 

I am not casuist enougU m iVv^^e xc\^vv^t^ to via- 
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derstand the iftubtle distinction you make, with the 
true Percival emphasis, between loving and falling 
in love. But I suppose I am to understand by lov- 
ing, loving as half the world do when they marry. 

As it would be happy for half the world if they 
did, replied Belinda mildly but with a firmness of 
tone that her ladyship felt. — I should despise my- 
self, and deserve no pity from any human being, 
if after all I have seen I could think of marrying 
for convenience or interest. 

O, pardon me! I meant not to insinuate such an 
idea ; even your worst enemy. Sir Philip Baddelyi 
would acquit you there. I meant but to hint, my 
dear Belinda, that a heart such as yours is formed 
for love in its highest, purest, happiest state. 

A pause ensued. 

Such happiness can be secured only, resumed 
Belinda, by a union with a man of sense and virtue* 

A man of sense and virtue, I suppose means Mr. 
Vincent? said Lady Delacour. No doilbt, you have 
lately learned in the same sober style, that a little 
love will suffice, with a great deal of esteem. 

I hope I have learned lately, that a great deal of 
esteem is the best foundation for a great deal of 
lovCb 

Possibly, said Lady Delacour; but we often 
see people working at the foundation all their liVes 
without getting any further. 

And those who build their castles of happiness 
in the air, said Belinda, are they more secure ? 
wiser ? or happier ? 

Wiser ! 1 know nothing about that, said Lady 
Delacour ; but happier I do believe they, are : for 
the castle-building is always a labour o/'/ove, but 
the foundation drudgery is generally Love'^ Labour 
Lost, Poor Vincent will find it so. 
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Perhaps not, said Belinda ; for already his $olid 

good qualities- 

• Solid good qualities, interrupted Lady Delacour, 
-^1 beg your pardon for interrupting you ; but, my 
dear, you know we never fall in love with good 
qualities ; — except indeed when they are joined to 

an aquiline nose Oh ! that aquiline nose of 

Mr. Vincent's ! I am more afraid of it than of all 
his solid good qualities. He has again, I acknow- 
ledge it, much the advantage of Clarence Hervey 
in personal accomplishments. But you are not a 
woman to be decided by personal accomplish- 
ments. 

And you will not allow ipe to be decided by 
solid good qualities, said Belinda. So by what must 
I be determined ? 

By your heart, my dear — by your heart ; trust 
your heart only. 

Alas ! said Belinda ; how many, many women 
have deplored their having trusted to their hearts 
only ! 

Their hearts — but I said your heart— -mind your 

pronouns, my dear, that makes all the difference. 

But to be serious, tell me do you really and bona' 

Jidcy as my old uncle the lawyer used to say, love 

Mr. Vincent ? 

No, said Belinda, I do not love him yet. 

But for that emphatic yet^ how I should have 
Worshipped you ! I wish I could once clearly un- 
derstand the state of your mind about Mr. Vincent, 
and then I should be able to judge how far I might 
indulge myself in raillery without being absolutely 
impertinent. So, without intruding upon your con- 
fidence, tell me — whatever you please. 

I will tell you all I know of my own mind, re- 
plied Belinda^ looking up with an ingenuous coun- 
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tenance. I esceem Mr. Vincent : I am grateful to 
him for the proofs he has given me of steady attach- 
ment and of confidence in my integrity. I like 
his manners and the frankness of his temper ; but I 
do not yet love him : and till I do, no earthly con* 
sideration could prevail upon me to marry him. 

Perfectly satisfactory, my dear Belinda*— and 
yet I cannot be quite at ease, whilst Mr. Vincent 
is present, and my poor Clarence absent : proxi- 
mity is such a dangerous advantage even with the 
wisest of us: the absent lose favour so quickly in 
Cupid's court as in all other courts, and they are 
such victims to false reports and vile slanderers. 

Belinda sighed — 

Thank you for that sigh, my dear, said Lady 
Delacour. May I ask, would you, if you disco- 
vered that Mr. Vincent had a Virginia, discard 
him for ever from your thoughts ? 

If I discovered that he had deceived and be-) 
haved dishonourably to any woman, I certainly 
should banish him for ever from my regard. 

With as much ease as you banished Clarence 
Hervey } \ 

With more, perhaps. 

Then you acknowledge — that's all I want — that 
you liked Clarence better than you do Vincent ? 

I acknowledge it, said Belinda, colouring up to 
her temples. But that time is eptirely jpast, and I 
never look back to it. ^ 

But if you were forced to look back to it, my 
dear, if Clarence Hervey proposed for you, would 
not you cast a lingering l)ook behind ? 

Let me beg of you, my Uear Lady Delacour, as 
my friend, cried Belinda, speaking and looking 
with great earnestness — ^Let me beg of you 
to forbear. Do Hot uste yaur po)verful influence 
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orer my heart to make me think of what I ouglit 
not to think, or do what I ought not to do. 1 have 
permitted Mr. Vincent to address me. You cannot 
imagine that I am so base as to treat him with du- 
plicity, or that I consider him only as a pis-allcr — 
No, 1 have treated, I will treat him honourably. He 
knows exactly the state of my mind. He shall 
have a fair trial whether he can win my love. The 
moment I am convinced that he cannot succeed, I 
will tell him so decidedly : but if ever I should 
feel for him that afiection which is necessary for 
my happiness and his, I hope I shall, without fear 
even of Lady Delacour's ridicule or displeasure, 
avow my sentiments, and abide by my choice. 

My dear, I admire you, said Lady Delacour : 
but I am incorrigible; I am not fit to hear myself 
convinced — after all, I am impelled by the genius 
of impudence to tell you, that in spite of Mr. Per- 
cival's cure (or Jlrst loxjeSf I consider love as a dis- 
temper that can be had bQt once. 

As you acknowledge that you are not fit to hear 
yourself convinced, said Behnda, I will not argue 
this point with you ; but you will allow, added shCf 
as it is said or sung in Cupid's calendar^ that, 

Unpen d*ainuntr, un peu de soin, 
Menont souvetU un cceur bien loin. 

Belinda broke off tlie conversation, by sinking 
that beautiful French air. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
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)nly interest that honest people can take in 
te of rogues, is in their detection and pu- 
ent ; the reader then will be so far interested 
! &te of Mr. Champfort, as to feel some satia« 
n at his being safely lodged in Newgate. The 
nstance, which led to this desirable catastro* 
was the anonymous letter to Mr. Vincent. 

the first moment that Marriott saw or heard 
is letter, she was convinced, she said, that 
i^hampfort tvas at the bottom of it. Lady De- 
r was equally convinced, that Harriet Freke 
he author of the epistle ; and she supported 
>pin]on, by observing, that Champfort could 
QT write nor spell English. Marriott and her 
were both right. . Jt was a joint, or rather 9, 
[;ate performance. Champfort, in conjunction 
the stupid maid, furnished the intelligence, 
I Mrs. Freke manufactured; and when she 
lut the whole into proper style and form, Mr. 
ipfort got her rough drafl fairly copied at his 
"e, and transmitted his copy to Mr. Vincent. 

all this was discovered by a very slight cir- 
tance. The letter was copied by Mr. Champ- 
upon a sheet of mourning paper, off which he 
;ht that he had carefully cut the edges; but 
it of the black edge remained, which did not 
e Marriott's scrutinizing eye. Lord bless my 

my lady ! she e^clainie4f this must be the 
t. u u 
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paper; I mean, may be the paper, that Mr. Champ** 
fort was cutting a quire of, the very day before 
Miss Portman \ei\ town. It's a great while ago, 
but I remember it, as well as if it was yesterday ; 
1 saw a parcel of black jags of paper littering the 
place, and was asked what had been going on ? and 
was told, that it was only Mr. Champfort, who had 
been cutting some paper, which, to be sure, I con- 
cluded my lord had given to him, having no further 
occasion for; as my lord, and you my lady, were 
just going out of mourning at chat time, as you 
may remember. "" 

Lord Delacour, when the paper was shown to ; 
him, recognized it immediately, by a private mark, '. 
which he had put on the outside sheet of a division 
ci letter paper, which, indeed, he had never given 
to Champfort, but which he had mibsed about the ' 
time Marriott mentioned. Between the leaves^ ' 
this paper, his lordship had put, as it was often his ^ 
practice, some bank notes. They were notes but * 
of small value, and when he missed them, he was ^ 
easily persuaded by Chan^pfort, that, as he had *" 
been much intoxicated the preceding night, he ^ 
had thrown them away with some useless papers. ' 
He rumniaged through his writing-desk in vain, ^ 
and then gave up the search. It was true, that on 
this very occasion, he gave Champfort the remainder 
of some mourning paper, which he made no scru» 
le, therefore, of producing openly. Certain that 
e could swear to his own private mark upon this 
paper, and that he could identify his notes, by 
their numbers, &c. of which he had luckily a me- 
morandum. Lord Delacour, enraged to find himself 
both robbed and duped by a favourite servant, in 
whom he had placed implicit confidence, was ef- 
fectually roused from his natural indolence; he 
took suck flfetive and successful measures, that Mr* 
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Champfort was committed to jail, to take his triftl 
for the robbery. To make peace tor himself, he 
confessed, that he had been instigated by Mrs. Freke, 
to get the anonymous letter written. This lady 
ras now suffering just punishments for her JrolicSf 
and Lady Delacour thought her fallen so much 
below indignation, that she advised Belinda to take 
DO manner of notice of her conduct, except simply 
returning the letter to her, with Miss Portman's, 
Mr. Vincent's, and Lord and Lady Delacour's com* 
pliments and thanks, to a sincere Jriendf who hsid 
been the means of bringing villany to justice. 

So much for Mrs. Freke and Mr. Champfort, 
irho, both together, scarcely deserve an episode of 
ten lines. 

Now to return to Mr. Vincent. Animated by 
fresh hope, he pressed his suit with Belinda with 
all the ardour of his sanguine temper. Though 
little disposed to fear any future evil, especially in 
the midst of present felicity, yet he was aware of 
the danger that might ensue to him, from Clarence 
Hervey's arrival ; he was therefore impatient for 
the intermediate day to pass, and it was with 
heartfelt joy, that he saw the carriages at last at 
the door, which were actually to convey them to 
Oakly Park. Mr. Vincent, who had all the West 
Indian love for magnificence, had upon this occa- 
sion an extremely handsome equipage. Lady De- 
lacour, though she was disappointed by Clarence 
Hervey's not appearing, did not attempt to delay 
their departure. She contented herself with leav- 
ing a note, to be delivered to him on his arrival, 
which, she still flattered herself, would induce him 
immediately to go to Harrowgate. The trunks were 
fastened iipoii the carriages, the imperial was carry- 
ing out, Marriott was full of i& world of business. 
Lord Delacour was Jacking at his horses a& w^vvxVv 
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Helena was patting Mr. Vincent's great dog, and 
Belinda was rallying het lover, upon his taste for 
< the pomp, pridei and circumstance' of glorioua 
travelling — 

When an express arrived from Oakly Park. It 
was to delay their journey for a few weeks. Mr. 
Percival and Lady Anne, wrote word, that they 
were unexpectedly called from home, by ■ 
Lady Delacour did not stay to read by what^ or by 
whom, she was so much delighted by this reprieve* 
Mr. Vincent bore the disappointment as well as 
could be expected ; particularly, when Belinda*ob- 
served, to comfort him, that < the mind is its own 
place ;' and that hers, she believed, would be the 
same at Twickenham as at Oakly Park. Nor did 
she give him any reason to regret that she was not 
immediately under the influence of his own friends. 
The dread of being unduly biassed by Lady De- 
lacour, and the strong desire Belinda felt to act 
honourably by Mr. Vincent, to show him that she 
was not trifling with his happiness, and that she 
was incapable of the meanness of retaining a lover 
as a pis'oller; were motives, which acted more 
powerfully in his favour, than all that even Lady 
Anne Percival could have looked or said. The 
contrast between the openness and decision of his 
conduct towards her, and Clarence Hervey's va- 
cillation and mystery ; the belief, that Mr. Hervey 
was, or ought to be, attached to another woman ; 
the conviction, that Mr. Vincent was strongly at- 
tached to her, and that he possessed many of the 
good qualities essential to her happiness, operated 
every day more and more strongly upon Belinda's 
mind. 

Where was Clarence Hervey all this time? 

Laidy DelHibl^i^, alas ! could not divine. She every 

monuDg was certaini that he would appear that 
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day, and every night she was forced to acknow- 
ledge her mistake. No Inquiries — and she had 
made all th«t could be made, by address and per- 
severance — no inquiries could clear up the mys- 
tery of Virginia and Mrs. Ormond ; and her im- 
patience to see her friend Clarence every hour in- 
creased* She was divided between her confidence 
io him, and her affection for Belinda ; unwilling to 
give him up, yet afraid to injure her happiness, or 
to ofiend her, by injudicious advice, and impro- 
per interference* One thing kept Lady Delacour 
for some time in spirits— Miss Portman*s assurances, 
that she would not bind herself by any promise, or 
e f engagement, to Mr. Vincent, even when decided 
d I io.his favour; and that she should hold both him 
* I and herself perfectly free, till they were actually 
K. I married. This was according to Lady Anne and 
Mr. PercivaFs principles ; and Lady Delacour was 
never tired of expressing, directly or indirectly, 
her adnoiration of the prudence and propriety of 
their doctrine. 

Lady Delacour recollected her own promise, to 
give her sincere congratulations to the victorious^ 
knight ; and she endeavoured to treat Mr, Vincent 
with impartiality. She was however now still less 
inclined to like him, from a discovery, which she 
accidentally made, of his being still upon good 
terms with odious Mrs. Lutiridge^ . Helena, one 
morning, was playing with Mr. Vincent's large dog, 
of whicn be was excessively fond; it was called 
Juba, after his faithful servant. 

Helena, my dear, said Lady Delacour, take care I 
don*t trust your han^ in that creature*^ monstrous 
mouth. 

I can assure your ladyship, cried Mr^ Vincent, 
that he is the very quietest and best creature in th^ 
world. 
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No doubt, said Belinda, smiling, since he heloags 
to you; for you know, as Mr. Percival tells you, 
every thing, ^^animate or inaniniate, that is under 
your protection, you think, must be the best of its 
Idnd m the universe. 

But reajly Juba is the best creature in the worlds 
repeated Mr. Vincent with great eagerness — Juba 
is, without exception, the best creature in the uni- 
verse. 

Juba the dog, or Juba the man ? said Belinda ; 
you know they cannot be both the best creatures 
m the universe. 

Well ! Juba the man is the best man — and 
Juba the dog is the best dog^ in the universe, 
said Mr. Vincent, laughing, with his usual candour, 
at his own foible, when it was pointed out to him-— 
But; seriously, Lady Delacour, you need not be in 
the least afraid to trust Miss Delacour with this 
poor fellow : for, do you know, during a whole 
month, that I lent him to Mrsk Luttrid^e, at Har« 
rowgate, she used constantly to let him sleep in 
the room with her; and now, whenever he sees 
her, he licks her hand, as gently as if he were a 
lapdog ; and it was but yesterday, when I had him 
there, sh^ declared, he was more gentle than any 
lapdog in London. 

At the name of Luttridge Lady Delacour change 
ed countenance, and she continued silent for some 
time* Mr. Vincent, attributing her sudden serious- 
ness to dislike or fear of his dog, took him out of 
the room. 

My dear LadyDdacour, sard Belinda, observmg 
that she still retained an air qj|[^ displeasure, I hope 
your antipathy to odious Mrs^ Luttridge does nol 
extend to erery body who visits her ? 

Tout^m$^i^raire^ cried Lady Delacour^ starting 
irom her reveney and assuming a playful maimer i 
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I have made a general jail-delivery of all my old 
hatreds; and even odious Mrs. Luttridge, though a 
hardened offender, must be included in this act of 
grace; so you need not fear that MtwjVinpent 
should fall under my royal displeasure, for consort- 
ing with this state criminal. Though I can't sym- 
' pathize with him, I forgive him, both for liking that 
great dog, and that little woman ; especially, as I 
shrewdly suspect that he likes the lady's £ O table 
better than the lady. 

£ O table ! Good heavens ! You do not imagine « 
that Mr. Vincent — 

Nay, my dear, don't look so terribly alarmed ! I 
assure you, I did not mean to hint, tnat there was 
any serious improper attachment to the £ O table ; 
only a little flirtation, perhaps, to which his passion 
for vou has, doubtless, put a stop. 

1 11 ask him the moment I see him, cried Belinda, 
if he IS fond of play; I know he used to play at. 
billiards at Oakly Park, but merelj as an amuse* 
ment. Games of address, as Mr. Percival says, are 
not to be put upon a footing with games of hazard. 

A man may, however, contrive to lose a good 
deal of money at billiards, as poor Lord Delacour 
can tell you. But I beseech you, my dear, do not 
betray me to Mr. Vincent ; ten to one I am mis- 
taken, for his great dog put me out of humpur— - 

But with such a doubt upon my mind, unsatis- 
fied 

It shall be satisfied ; Lord Delacour shall make 
jnauiries for me. — Lord Delacour shall make in* 

2uiries, did I say? — willf I should have said. If 
Ihampfort had heaud me, to what excellent ac- 
count he might have turned that unlucky shall J^^ 
What a nice grammarian a woman had need to be, 
who would live well with a husband inferior to her 
in understanding 1 With a superior or airecyial^ sh« 
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might use skaU and xjoiU as inaccurately as she 
p1ea$e$. Glorious privilege ! How' I shall envy it 
you, my clear Belinda! But how can you ever hope 
to enjoy it ? Where is your superior ? Where is 
your equaF? 

Mr. Vincent, who had by this time seen his dog 
fed, which was one of his daily pleasures, re- 
turned) and politely assured Lady Delacour,- that 
Juba should not again intrude. To make her peace 
with Mr. Vincent, and to drive the E O table from 
Belinda's thoughts, her ladyship now turned the^ 
conversation from Juba tli^ dog to Juba the man. 
She talked of Harriet Freke's phosphoric Obeah 
woman, of whom, she said, she had heard an ac« 
count from Miss Portman. She spoke of Juba'a 
marriage, and of his master's generosity to him. 
From thence she went on to the African slave-trade,^ 
by way of contrast, and she finished precisely 
where she had intended, and where Mr. Vincent 
could have wished, by praising a poem called * The 
Dying Negro,' which he had, the preceding even- 
ing, brought to read to Belinda. This praise waa 
peculiarly agreeable, because he was not perfectly 
sure of his own critical judgement, and his know- 
ledge of English literature was not as extensive a» 
Clarence Hervey*s; a circumstance, which Lady 
Delacour had discovered one morning, when they 
went to see Pope's famous villa at Twickenham. — 
Flattered by her present confirmation of his taste, 
Mr. Vincent readily complied with a request to 
read the poem to Belinda; they were all deeply 
engaged- by the charms of poetr}^ when they were 
suddenly interrupted by the entrance of— Clarence 
Jlervey. 

The book dropped from Vincent's hand, the in- 
stant that he heard his name. Lady Delacour*!. 
eyes sparkled with joy, Belinda's colour rose, bul 
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lier countenance maintained an expression of calm 
dignity. Mr. Hervey, upon his first entrance^ ap* 
peared prepared to support an air of philosophic 
composure, which forsook him before he had walk- 
ed across the room. He seemed overpowered by 
the kindness with which Lady Delacour received 
him — struck by the reserve of Belinda's manner-* 
but not surprised or displeased at the sight of Mu 
Vincent. On the contrary, he desired immediately 
to be introduced to him, with the air of a man re- 
solute to cultivate his fViendship* Provoked and 
perplexed, Lady Delacour, in a tone of mingled 
reproach and astonishment, exclaimed — << Though 
you have not done me the honour, Mr. Heryey, to 
take any other notice of my last letter, I am to un- 
derstand, I presume, by the manner in which you 
desired me to introduce you to our friend Mr. Yin- 
cent, that it has been received ?" ^ 

Received ! Good Heavens ! Have not you had 
my answer? cried Clarence Hervey, with a voice 
and look of extreme surprise and emotion. Has 
not vour ladyship received a packet ? 

I nave had no packet ! — 1 have had no letter ! — 
Mr. Vincent, do me the favour to ring the bell, 
cried Lady Delacour eagerly — I'll know, this in- 
stant, what's become o£ it. 

Your ladyship must have thought me , and, 
as he spoke, his eye involuntarily glanced towards 
Belinda. 

No matter what I thought you, cried Lady De- 
lacour, who forgave him every thing for this single 
glance— -If I did you a little injustice, Clarencei 
when I was angry, you must forgive me ; for, I as- 
sure you, I do you a great deal of justice at other, 
times. , 

Did any letter, any packet, come here for me ? 
Inquire^ mguire^ said she, impatiently) to the set* 
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vant, who came in. No letter or packet was to be 
heard of. It had been directed, Mr. Hervey now 
remembered, to her ladyship's house in town. She 
gave orders to have it immediately sent for; but 
scarcely had she given them, when, turning to Mr. 
Hervey, she laughed and said — - 

A very foolish compliment to you and your let- 
ter, for you certainly can speak as well as you can 
write; nay, better I think — though you don't write 
ill, neither — ^but you can tell me, in two words, 
what in writing would take half a volume. Leave 
tliis gentleman and lady to * The Dying Negro ;' 
and let me hear your two words in Lord Delacour's 
dressing-room, li'you please, said she, opening thq 
door of an adjoining apartment. Lord Delacour 
will not be jealous if he find you tUe-h-tete with 
xne, I promise you. But you shall not be corn- 
pelled. You look -, 

I look, said Mr. Hervey, affecting to laugh, as if 
I felt the impossibility of putting half a volume 
into two words. It is a long story, and 

And I must wait for the packet, whether I will 
or no— -Well, be it so, said Lady Delacour. Struck 
with the extreme perturbation into Which he was 
thrown, she pressed him with no further raillery, 
but instantly attempted to change the conversation 
to general subjects. 

Again she had recourse to < The Dying Negro.' 
Mr. Vincent, to whom she now addressed herself, 
said, For my part, I neither have, nor pretend to 
have, much critical taste ; but I admire in this poem 
the manly energetic spirit of virtue which it 
breathes. From the poem, an easy transition was 
made to the author; and Clarence Hervey, exert* 
ing himself to join in the conversation, observed, 
that this writer (Mr. Day) was an instance that 
genuine eloquence mus\ si^xm^ &ora the hearts 
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Cicero was certainly r^ight, continued he, address^ 
ing himself to Mr. Vincent, in his definition of a 
great orator, to make it one of the first requisites, 
that he should be a good man, 

Mr. Vincent coldly replied, This definition would 
exclude too many men of superior talents to bs 
easily admitted. 

Perhaps the appearance of virtue, said Belinda, 
might on many occasions succeed as well as the 
reality. 

Yes, if the man be as good an actor as Mr. Her- 
vey, said Lady Delacour, and if he suit < the actiou 
to the word — the word to the action.' 

Belinda never raised her eyes whilst her lady- 
ship uttered these words; Mr. Vincent was, or 
seemed to be, so deeply engaged in looking for 
something in the book, which he held in his hanc]> 
that he could take no further part in the conversa- 
tion ; and a dead silence ensued. 

Lady Delacour, who was naturally impatient in 
the extreme, especially in the vindication of her 
friends, could not bear to see, as she did by Belin- 
da's countenance, that she had not forgotten Mar- 
riott's story of Virginia St. Pierre ; and though her 
ladyship was convinced that the packet would clear 
up all mysteries, yet she could not endure, that 
even in the interim *poor Clarence' should be un- 
justly suspected ; nor could she refrain from try- 
ing an expedient, which just occurred to her, to 
satisfy herself and every body present. She was 
the first to break silepce. 

To do you justice, my friends, you are all good 
company this morning, Mr. Vincent is excusable, 
because he is in love ; and Belinda is excusable, be- 
cause — because— Mr. Hervey, pray, help me to an 
excuse for Miss Portman's stupidity, for 1 am dread- 
fully afraid of blundering out the truth. But why 
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do I ask yo/a, to help me ? In your present condi* 
lion, you seem totally unable to help yourself.-^ 
Not a word! — Run over the common-places of con- 
versation —weather — fashion — scandal — duels — 
deaths — marriages — will none of these do ? Sup- 
pose, then, you were to entertain me with other 
people's thoughts, since you have none of your own 
unpacked — forfeit to arbitrary power, continued 
her ladyship, playfully seizing Mr. Vincent's book* 
I have always observed, that none subnfiit with so 
good a grace to arbitrary power from our sex, as 
your true men of spirit, who would shed the last 
drop of their blood, to resist it from one of their 
own. Inconsistent creatures, the best of you ! — So 
read this charming little poem to us, Mr* Hervey, 
will you ? 

He was going to begin immediately, but Lady 
l)elacour put her hand upon the book and stopped 
him. 

Stay; though I am tyrannical, I will not be trea- 
cherous. I warn you, then, that I have imposed 
upon you a difficult, a dangerous task. If you have 
any < sins unwhipt of justice,' there are lines which 
I defy you to read without faltering —Listen to the 
preface. ^1^ 

Her ladyship then began as follows : 

* Mr. Day, indeed, retained, during all the pe- 
riods of his life, as might be expected from nis 
character, a strong detestation of female seduction 
* * ♦ *. Happenmg to see some verses, written by 
a young lady, on a recent event of this nature, 
which was succeeded by a fatal catastrophe— the 
unhappy young woman, who had been a victim to 
the perfidy of a lover, overpowered by her sensi« 
bility of shame, having died of a broken heart — ^he 
addressed the fair poetess, in whose sentiments he 
itjmpathized, in the following manner: 
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Lady Delacour paused, and fixed her eyes upon 
Terence Hervey. He, with all the appearance oif 
conscious innocence, received the book, without 
hesitation, from her hands, and read aloud the linei 
to which she pointed : 

S'wear by the dread avengers of the tomb, 
By all tliy hopes, by death's tremendous gloom. 
That, ne'er by thee deceiv'd, the tender mai4 
Shall mourn her easy confidence betray*d. 
Nor weep in secret Uie triumphant art. 
With bitter anguish rankling in her heart ; 
So may each blessing, which impartial fate 
Throws on the good, but snatches from the great. 
Adorn thy favour'd course with rays divine, 
And Heaven's best gift, a virtuous love, be thine ! 

Mn Hervey read these lines with so much unaf- 
fected, unembarrassed energy, that Lady Delacour 
could not help casting a triumphant look at Belin* 
da, which said, or seemed to say •— 

You see I was right in my opinion of Clarence ! 

Belinda's countenance openly expressed satisfac« 
tion ; it seemed to say, that reserve, which had 
been retained as long as she had any suspicion of 
his haviffjf acted dishonourably, was now dissipated, 
and her manner towards him totally changed. Had 
Mr. Vincent been left to his own observations, he 
would have seen the simple truth ; but he was 
alarmed and deceived by Lady Delacour's impru- 
dent expressions of joy, and by the significant looks 
that she gave her friend Miss Portman, which 
seemed to be looks of mutual intelligence, H^, 
scarcely dared to turn his eyes toward his mistress, 
or upon him whom he thought his rival; but he 
kept them anxiously fixed upon her ladyship, in 
iiosc face, as in a glass, he seemed to study every 
thing that was passing. 

Pray, have you ever played at cheas &iiM:e^^ 

VOL. L, I 
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saw you last? said Lady t)e]acour to Clarence. I 
hope you do uot forget that you are wy knight. I 
do not forget it, I assure you — I own you as my 
knight to all the world, in public and priyate— do 
not I, Belinda? 

A dark cloud overspread Mr, Vincent's brow — 
he listened not to Belinda's answer. Seized with a 
transport of jealousy, he darted at Mr. Hervey a 
glance of mingled scorn and rage ; and, after say- 
ing a few unintelligible words to Miss Portman and 
Lady Delacour, he left the room. 

Clarence Hervey, who seemed afraid to trust 
himself longer with Belinda, withdrew a fow mi- 
nutes afterward. 

My dear Belinda ! — exclaimed Lady Delacour, 
the moment that he was out of the room — how 
glad I am he is gone, that I may say all the good I 
think of him. In the first place; Clarence Hervey 
loves you. Never was I so fully convinced of it, as 
this day. — Why had not we that letter of his sooner? 
— Ehat will explain all to us — but I ask for no ex- 
planation ; I ask for no letter to confirm my opi- 
nion, my conviction — that he loves you : on this 
point I cannot be mistaken; he fondly loves you. 

He fondly loves her ! — Yes, to be sure, I could 
have told you that news long ago, cried the dow- 
ager Lady Boucher, who was in the room before 
they were aware of her entrance : they had both 
been so eager, the one listening and the other 
speaking. 

Fondly loves her! repeated the dowager — Yes ; 
and no secret,! promise you, Lady Delacour : — and 
then, turning to Belinda, she be^an a congratula- 
tory speech, upon the report of her approaching 
marriage with Mr. Vincent. Belinda absolutely 
denied the truth of this report ; but the dowager 
continued — I distress you; I see, and its quite out 
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1 1 of rule, I am sensible, to speak in this sort of way, 
1 1 Miss Portman ; but, as I am an old acquaintance, 
»y I and an old friend, and an old woman, you'll ex- 
\q I cuse me. I can't help saying, I feel quite rejoiced 
I at your meeting with such a match — Belinda again 
- I attempted to declare that she was not going to be 
i • married: but the invincible dowager continued-^ 
every way eligible, and every way agreeable, — A 
charming young man, I hear, Lady Delacour: I 
see I must only speak to you, or I shall make Miss 
Portman sink to the centre of the earth, which I 
would not wish to do, especially at such a critical 
moment as this A charming young man ! I hear, 
with a noble West Indian fortune, and a noble 
spirit, and well connected, and passionately in love 
— ^no wonder. — But I have done now, I promise 
you; 1*11 ask no questions— so don't run away^ 
Miss Portman; I'll ask no questions, I promise 
you. 

To ensure the performance of this promise. Lady 
Delacour asked what new3<there was in the world. 
This question she knew would keep the dowager in 
delightful employment.— I live quite out of the 
world here ; but since Lady Boucher has the cba-» 
rity ta come to see me, we shall hear all the * se- 
crets worth knowing * from the best authority. 

Then, the first piece of news I have for you is, 
that my Lord and my Lady Delacour are absolutely 
reconciled ; and that they are the happiest couple 
that ever lived. 
All very true, replied Lady Delacour. 
True ! repeated Lady Boucher, why, my dear 
Lady Delacour, you ama^e me 1— Are you m ear- 
nest? — Was there ever any thing so provoking? — 
There have I been contradicting tlie report where- 
ever \ went, for 1 was convinced that the whoiq 
story was a mistake and ^ fabrication, 

l2 
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The history of the reformation might not be 
exact, but the reformation itself your ladyship may 
depend upon^ since you hear it from my own 
lips. 

Well, how amazing! — How incredible! — Lord 
bless me — but your ladyship certainly is not in ear- 
nest ? for you look just the same, and speak just in 
the same sort of way. I see no alteration, I con- 
fess. 

And what alteration, my good Lady Boucher, did 
you expect to see ? Did you think, that, by way 
of being exemplarily virtuous, I should, like Lady 
Q ■ ,let my sentences come out of my mouth only 
at the rate ot a word a minute? Or did you expect, 
that, in hopes of being a pattern for the rising ge- 
neration, 1 should hold my features in penance, 
immoveably, thus-^like some of the poor ladies of 
Antigua, who, afler they have blistered their faces 
all over, to get a fihe complexion, are forced, whilst 
the newiskin is coming, to sit, without speaking, 
smiling, or moving muscle or feature, lest an inde* 
lible wrinkle should be the consequence ? 

Lady Boucher was impatient to have this speech 
finished, for she had a piece of news to tell. Well ! 
cried she, there's no knowing what to believe or 
disbelieve, one hears so many strange reports ; but 
I have a piece of news for you that you may all de- 
pend upon. I have one secret worth knowing, I 
can tell your ladyship — and one, your ladyship and 
Miss Portman, I'm sure, will be rejoiced to hear* 
Your friend, Clarence Hervey, is going to be mar- 
ried. 

Married! — married! cried Lady Delacour. 
^ Ay, ay, your ladyship may look as much asto- 
nished as you please, you cannot be more so than I 
was when I heard it. Clarence Hervey ! MissPort- 
jnan, that was looked u^ ou so completely, you 
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know, as not a marrying man ; and now the last 
man upon earth that your ladyship would suspect 
of marrying in this sort of way. 

In what sort of way? — My dear Belinda, how 
can yqu stand this fire? said Lady Delacour, plac- 
ing a screen dexterously , to hide her face from the 
dowager's observation. 

Now only guess who he is going to marry, con- 
tinued Lady Boucher — Who do you guess, Miss 
Portman ? 

An amiable woman, I should guess, from Mr^ 
Hervey's general character, cried Lady Delacour^ 

Oh, an amiable woman, I take for granted ; every* 
woman is amiable of course, as the newspapers tell 
us, when she is going to be married, said the dow- 
ager; an amiable woman, to be sure; but that 
means nothing: I have not had a guess from Miss 
Portman. 

From general character — Belinda began, in a 
constrained voice. 

Do not guess from general character, my dear 
Belinda, interrupted Lady Delacour ; for there is 
no judging, in these cases, from general charactery^ 
of what people will like or dislike. 

Then I will leave it to your ladyship to guess 
this time, if you please, said Belinda. 

You will neither of you guess till doomsday ! 
Qried the dowager; I must tell you Mr. Hervey's 
{ goi"g ^® marry — in the strangest sort of way ! — a 
girl that nobody knows — a daughter of a Mr. Hart- 
ley. — ^The father can give her a good fortune, it. 
is true; but one should not have supposed that for- 
tune was an object with Mr. Hervey, who has such 
a noble one of his own. It*s really difficult to be- 
lieve it. . 

Sq difficult, that I find it quite impossible, said 
I^idy Delacour^ with an incredulous smile* 

i3 
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Depend upon it, my dear Lady Delacour^ said; 
the dowager, laying the convincing weight of her 
arm upon her ladyship's — depend upon it, my dear 
Lady Delacour, that my information is correct* 
Guess whom I had it from. 

Willingly. But first let me tell you, that I have 
seen Mr. Hervey within this half hour, and I never 
saw a man look less like a bridegroom. 

Indeed! well, Fve heard too, that he didn't like 
the match: but what a pity, when you saw him 
yourself this morning, that you didn't get all the 
particulars out of him! But let him look like what 
he will, you'll find that my information is perfectly 
correct. — Guess whom 1 had ii from. From Mrs* 
Margaret Delacour: it was at her house that Cla- 
rence Hervey first met Mr. Hartley, who, as 1 men- 
tioned, is the father of the young lady. There was 
a charming scene, and some romantic story, about 
his finding the girl in a cottage, and calling her 
Virginia something or other, but I didn't clearly 
understand about that. However, this much is^ 
certain, that the girl, as her father told Mrs. Dela*. 
cpur, is desperately in love with Mr. Hervey, axid^ 
they are to be married immediately. Depend upon^ 
it, you'll find my information correct. Good mora.-* 
ing to you. — Lord bless me! now I recollect^ i 
once heard that Mr. Hervey was a great admirer 
of Miss Portman, said the dowager. 

Your ladyship's information upon that point, I 
can assure you, from the best authority, was n^ 
correct, said Belinda. 

" You have not the presumption to call your own 
the best authority, 1 hope ? said Lady Delacour* 

The inquisitive dowager, whose curiosity was pst 
upon a new scent, immediately fastened her eyes 
upon Belinda's face ; but from that she could make 
4>ut nothing. Was it because she had not the best 
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eyes, or because there was nothing to he seen ? 
To determine this question, she looked through her 
glass, to take a clearer view ; but Lady Delacour 
drew off her attention, by suddenly exclaiming— « 
My dear Lady Boucher, when you go back to 
town, do send me a bottle of concentrated anima 
of quassia. 

Ah ! ha ! have I made a convert of you at last ? 
said the dowager, and, satisfied with the glory o( 
this conversion, she departed. 

Admire my knowledge of human nature, my 
dear Belinda, said Lady Delacour. Now she will 
tal^, at the next place she goes to, of nothing but 
pf my faith in anima of quassia ; and she will for- 
get to make a gossiping story out of that most im- 
prudent hint, 1 foolishly gave her, about Clarence 
Hervey's having been an admirer of yours. 

Do not leave the room, Belinda, 1 have a thou« 
sand things to say to you, my dear. 

Excuse me, at present, my dear Lady Delacour, 
I am impatient to write a few lines to Mr. Vincent. 
He went away — 

In a fit of jealousy, and I am glad of it. 

And I am sorry for it, said Belinda— sorry that 
he should have so little confidence in me, as to 
feel jealousy without cause — without sufficient 
cau3e, I should say ; for certainly, your ladyship, 

fave pain, by the manner in which you received 
Ir. Hervey. 
Lord, my dear, you would spoil any man upo^ 
earth. You could not act more foolishly, if tha 
man weire your husband. — Are you privately mar- 
ried to him? — If you be not — for my sake— for 
your own — for Mr. Vincent's, — do not write till we 
see the contents of Clarence Hervey *s packet. 

It can make no alter^^ion in what 1 write» said 
Belinda. 
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Well, my dear, write what you please; but I 
qply hope, you will not send your letter till the 
packet arrives. 

Pardon me ; I shall send it as soon as I possibly i' 
can : — the ' dear delight of giving pain ' does not ^ 
suit my taste. ^ 

Lady Delacour, as soon as she was left alone, ■ 
began to reconsider the dowager's story: not with- g 
standing her unbelieving smile, it alarmed her, for g 
she could not refuse to give it some degree of ere- g 
dit, when she learnt that Mrs. Margaret Delacour i 
was the authority from whom it came. Mrs. De- 
lacour was a woman of scrupulous veracity, and 
rigid in her dislike to gossiping; so that it was 
scarcely probable a report originating with her, 
however it might be altered by the way, should 
prove to be totally void of foundation. The name 
of Virginia coincided with Sir Philip Baddely's 
hints, and with Marriott's discoveries: these cir- 
cumstances considered. Lady Delacour knew not 
what opinion to form ; and her eargerness to re- ' 
ceive Mr. Hervey's packet every moment increased. 
She walked up and down the room—looked at her 
watch — fancied that it had stopped^ — held it to her 
^ar — rang the bell every quarter of an hour, to in- 
quire whether the messenger was not yet come 
back. At last, the long expected packet arrived. 
-^She seized it, and hurried with it immediately to 
Belinda's room. 

Clarence Hervey's packet, my love! — Now, woe 
be to the person who interrupts us ! She bolted the 
door as she spoke — rolled an arm chair to the fire- 
Now for it 1 said slie, seating herself, — The devil 
upon two sticks, i^ he were looking down upon 
ni^ from the hoqse-tcp, or Champfort, who is tl.e 
worse devil of the t%vo, would, if he were peep- 
wg through the key-hole, swear I was going to 
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open a love letter — and so I hope I am. Now for 
it! cried she, breaking the seal. 

My dear friend, said Belinda, laying her hand 
upon Lady Delacour*s, before we open this packet^ 
let me speak to you, whilst our minds are calm. 

Calm ! It IS the strangest time for your mind to 
be calm. — But I must not affront you by my incre- 
dulity. Speak, then, but be quick, for I do not 
pretend to be calm ; it not being, thank my stars—- 
\mon metier d'etre philosophe J — Crack goes the last 
seal — Speak now, or for ever after hold your 
tongue, my calm philosopher of Oakly Park ; but do 
you wish nie to attend to what you are going so hay } 

Yes, replied Belinda smiling, that is th^ usual 
wish of those who speak. 

Very true ; and I can listen tolerably well, when 
I don't know what people are going to say ; but 
when I know it all before hand, 1 have an unfortu- 
nate habit of not being able to attend to one word. 
Now, my deai,let me anticipate your speech, and, 
if my anticipation be wrong, then you shall rise to 
explain ; and I will, said she (putting her finger on 
her lips), listen to you like Harpocrates, without 
moving an eye-lash. 

Belinda, as the most certain way of being heard, 
consented to hear, before she spoke. 

I will tell you, pursued Lady Delacour, if not 
what you are going to say to me, at least what you 
say to yourself, which is fully as much to the pur- 
pose. You say to yourself. Let this packet of 
Clarence Hervey contain what it may, it comts too 
late. Let him say, or let him do, 'tis all the same 
to me, — because — (now for the reasoning) — ^be- 
cause things have gone so far with Mr. Vin- 
cent, that Lady Anne Percival, and all the worl4 
(at Oakly Park), will blame me, if I retract. 
Thaa I have actually written ^o my ^tun^ Sv^:i 
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hope; and preparations are absolutely making for 
my wedding. In short, things have gone soJhr\ 
that I cannot recede ; because — things have gone so 

Jar. — This is the rondeau of your argument. Nay, 
hear me out, then you shall have your turn, ray 
dear, for an hour, if you please. Let things have 
gone ever so far, they can stop, and turn about 
again, cannot they ? Lady Anne Percival is your 
friend, of course can wish only for your happiness. 
You think she is * the thing that's most uncommon, 
a^ reasonable woman :* then she cannot be angry 
with you for being happy your own way. So I 
need not, as the orators say, labour this point any 
more. Now, as to your aunt, your writing to her 
so precipitately was certainly wrong ; that is, con- 
trary to my advice. But the fear of displeasing 
Mrs. Stanhope a little more or less, is not to be put 
in competition with the hope of your happiness for 
life, especially as you have contrived to exist 
some months in a state of utter excommunication 
from her favour. After all, you know Mrs. Stan- 
hope will not grieve for any thing but the loss of 
Mr. Vincent's fortune; and Mr. Hervey*s fortune 
might do as well, or almost as well : at least, she 
may compound with her pride for the difference, 
by considering, that an English member of parlia- 
mentis, in the eyes of the world (the only eyes 
with which she sees), a better connexion than the 
son of a West India planter, even though he may 
be a protege of Lady Anne Percival. 

Spare me your indignation, my dear ! — What a 
look was there ! — Reasoning for Mrs. Stanhope, 
must not I reason as Mrs. Stanhope does ? Now, I 
will put this stronger still : Suppose that you had 
actually acknowledged that Mr. Vincent nad got 
heyoiii esteem with you ; suppose that you had 

in due form consented to matr^ Yivoa \ feu^j^joae that 
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preparations were at this moment making for tlie 
wedding ; even in that desperate case I should say 
to you. You are not a girl, to marry because your 
wedding goWn is made up. Some few guineas are 
thrown away, perhaps ; do not throw away your 
whole happiness after them ; that would be sorry 
economy. Trust to me, my dear, I should say, as 
I have to you, in time of need. Or, if you fear to 
be obliged to one, who never was afraid of being 
obliged to you, ten to one the preparations for a 
wedding, though not the wedding, may be neces- 
sary immediately. — No matter to Mrs. Franks wba 
the bridegroom may be ; so that her bill he paid, 
she will not care the turning of a feather, whether 
it be paid by Mrs. Vincent or Mrs. Hervey. I hope 
I have convinced; I am sure I have made you 
blush, my dear, and that is some satisfaction. A 
blush at this moment is an earnest of victory. lo 
triumjphe ! Kow I will open my packet; my h^pd 
shall not be held an instant longer. 

I absolve you from the penance of hearing me 
for an hour ; but I claim your promise to attend to 
me for a few minutes, my dear friend, said Belinda: 
I thank you most sincerely for your kindness ; and 
let me assure you, that 1 should not hesitate to 
accept from you any species of obligation. 

Thanks I thanks! — there's a dear good girl !—* 
my own Belinda ! 

But indeed you totally misunderstand me; 
your reasoning 

Show me the fault of it ; I challenge all the 
logic of all the Percivals. 

Your reasoning is excellent, if your facts were 
not taken for granted. — You have taken it for; 
granted, that Mr. Hervey is in love with roe. 

No, said Lady Delacour; I take nothing for 
granted, as yoa will find, when I open thif packet. 
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You have taken it fci^ granted, continued Be- 
linda, that I am still secretly attached to him^ 
and you take it for granted, that I am restrained 
only by fear of I^ady Anne Percival, my aunt, and 
the world, from breaking oft* with Mr. Vincent. 
If you will read this letter, which I was writing to 
him when you came into the room, perhaps you 
will be convinced of your mistake, 

A letter to Mr. Vincent, and at such a time as 
this! Then I will go and read my packet in ray 
own room, cried Lady Delacour, riising hastily 
wtth evident displeasure. 

Not even your displeasure, my dear friend, said 
Belinda, can alter my determination to behave 
with consistency and openness towards Mr. Vin- 
cent ; and I can bear your anger, for I know it 
arises from your regard for me. 

1 never loved you so little as at this instant, 
Belinda. 

You will do me justice when you are cool ! 
Cool ! repeated Lady Delacour, as she left the 
room, I never wish to be as cool as you are, Be- 
linda! So, after all, you love Mr. Vincent — 
yt)u'll marry Mr. Vincent ? 

I never said so, said Belinda; you have not 
read my letter. — Oh, Lady Delacour, at this in- 
stant you should not reproach me ! 

I did you injustice, cried Lady Delacour, as 
she now looked at Belinda's letter — Send it — 
send it — ^you have said the very thing you ought 
— and now sit down with me to this packet of Cla- 
rence Hervey's. Be just to him as you are to Mir. 
Vincent, that's all 1 ask — Give him a fair hear- 
ing- — Now for it. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

VIRGINIA. 

Clarekce Hervey's packet contained a history 
of his connexion with Virginia St. Pierre, 

To save our hero from the charge of egotism, 
we shall relate the principal circumstances in the 
third person. * 

It was about a year before he had seen Belinda, 
that Clarence Hervey returned from his travels ; he 
had been in France just before the revolution, when 
luxury and dissipation were at their height in Paris, 
and when a universal spirit of licentious gallantry 
prevailed. Some circumstances, in which he was 
personally interested, disgusted him strongly with 
the Parisian belles ; he felt that women, who 
were full of vanity, aiFe*^<tation, and artifice, whose 
tastes were perverted, an'd whose feelings were de- 
praved, were equally incapable of conferring or 
enjoying real happiness. Whilst this conviction 
was full in his mind, he read the works of Rousseau : 
this eloquent writer*s sense made its full impression 
upon Clarence's understanding, and his declama- 
tions produced more than their just effect upon an 
imagination naturally ardent. He was charmed 
with the picture of Sophia, when contrasted with 
the characters of the women of the world, with 
whom he had been disgusted; and he formed 
the romantic project of educating a wife for him- 
self. Full of this idea, he returned to England, 
determined to carry his scheme immediately into 
execution; but he was some time delayed, by 
the difficulty of finding a proper object for his 
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purpose : it was easy to meet with beauty In di- 
stress, and ignorance in poverty ; but it was diffi- 
cult to find simplicity without vulgarity, ingenuity 
without cunning, or even ignorance without pre- 
judice ; it was difficult to meet with an understand* 
ing totally uncultivated, yet likely to reward the 
labour of late instruction ; a heart wholly unprac* 
tised, yec full of sensibility, capable of all the en- 
thusiasm of passion, the delicacy of sentiment, and 
the firmness of rational constancy. It is not won- 
derful that Mr. Hervey, with such high expecta- 
tions, should not immediately find them gratified. 
Disappointed in his ^rst search, he did not, how- 
ever, relinquish his design ; and at length, by ac- 
cident, he discovered, or thought that he discover- 
ed, an object formed expressly for his purpose. 

One fine evening in autumn, as he was riding 
through the New Forest, charmed with the pic- 
turesque beauties of the place, he turned out of the 
beaten road, and struck into a fresh track, which 
he pursued with increasin^delight, till the setting 
sun reminded him that it w«J necessary to postpone 
his further rejections on forest scenery, and that it 
was time to think of finding his way out of the wood. 
He was now in the most retired p^rt of the forest, 
and he saw no path to direct him ; but, as he stopped, 
to consider which way he should turn, a dog sprang 
from a thicket, barking furiously at his horse : his 
horse was high spirited, but he was master of him, 
and he obliged the animal to stand quietly till the 
dog, having barked himself hoarse, retreated of its 
own accord. Clarence watched, to see which way 
it would go, and followed it, in hopes of meeting 
with the person to whom it belonged ; he kept hU 
guide in sight, till he came into a beautiful glade, 
in the midst of which was a neat but very small. 
cottage, with numerous bee-hives in tlie garden. 
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surrounded by a profusion of rose-trees, which 
were in full blow. This cultivated spot was 
strikingly contrasted with the wildness of the sur- 
rounding scenery. As he came nearer, Mr. Her- 
vey saw a young girl watering the rose trees whic(i 
grew round the cottage, and an old woman beside 
her, filling a basket with the flowers. The old wo- 
man was like most other old women, except that 
she had a remarkably benevolent countenance, and 
an air that had been acquired in better days ; but 
the young girl did not appear to Clarence like any 
other young girl that \fe had ever seen. The set-? 
ting sun shone upon her countenance, the wind 
blew aside the ringlets of her light hair, and the 
blush of modesty overspread her cheeks, when she 
looked up at the stranger. In her large blue eyes 
there was an expression of artless sensibility, with 
which Mr. Hervey was so powerlully struck, that 
he remained for some moments silent, totally for- 
getting that he came to ask his way out of the fo- 
rest. His horse had made so little noise upon the 
soft grass, that he was within a few yards of them 
before he was perceived by the old woman. As 
soon as she saw him, she turned abruptly to the 
young girl, put the basket of roses into her hand, 
and bid her carry them into the house. As she 
passed him, the girl, with a sweet innocent smile, 
held up the basket to Clarence, and offered him 
one of the roses. 

Go in, Rachel l—go in, child ; said the old wo-^ 
man, in so loud and severe a tone that both Ra- 
chel and Mr. Hervey started ; the basket was over- 
turned, and the roses all scattered upon the grass. 
Clarence, though he attempted some apology, was 
by no means concerned for the accident, as it de- 
tained Rachel some instants longer to collect hef 
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flowers, and gave him an opportunity of admiring 
her finely shaped hands and arms, and the ease and 
natural grace of her motions. 

Go in, Rachel^ repeated the old woman in a 
still more severe tone; leave the roses there — 
{ can pick them up as well as you, child — go in. 

The girl looked at the old woman with astonish- 
ment ; her eyes filled with tears, and throwing down 
the roses, that she held in her hand, she said, I 
nm going, grandmother. The door closed after her, 
before Clarence recollected himself sufficiently to 
tell the old lady how he had lost his way, &c. Her 
severity vanished as soon as her grand-daughter 
was safe ni the house, and with much readiness she 
showed him the road for which he inquired. - 

As soon, however, as it was in his power, he 
returned thither, for he had taken such good note 
of the place, that he easily found his way to the spot, 
which appeared to him a terrestrial paradise. As 
he descended into the valley, he heard the hum- 
ming of bees, but he saw no smoke rising from the 
cottage chimney — no dog barked— no living crea- 
ture was to be seen —the house door was shut — the 
V^indow shutters closed — all was still. The place 
looked as if it had been deserted by its inhabi- 
tants — ^the roses had not been watered, many of 
them had shed their leaves; and a basket, half 
fuU of dead flowery, was left in the middle of the 
garden. Clarence alighted, and tried the latch of 
the door, but it was fastened ; he listened, but heard 
no sound ; he walked round to the back of the 
house : a small lattice window was half open, and, 
as he went toward it, he thought he .heard a low 
ipoaning voice ; he gently pulled aside the cur* 
tain, and peeped in at the window. The room was 
d§r^enec|, l^s e^es h94 been dazs^e4 by ^he suii\, 
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^ 1 SO that he could not, at first, see any object di- 
I stractl}'; but he heard the moaning repeated at in- 
I tervals, and a soft voice at last said — 

O, speak to me! — speak to me, once again- 
only once — only once agdin, speak to me ! 

The voice came from a corner of the room to 
which he had not yet turned his eyes; and as he 
drew aside more of the curtain, to let in more h'ght, 
a 6gure started up from the side of a bed, at which 
she had been kneeling, and he saw the beautiful 
young girl, with her hair all dishevelled, and the 
strongest expression of grief in her countenance. 
He asked if he could do htr any service. She 
beckoned to him to come in, and then, pointing to 
the bed on which the old woman was stretched, 
said — 

She cannot speak to me — she cannot move one 
side — she has been so these three days — but she ii{ 
not dead-»she is not dead ! 

The poor creature had been struck with the palsy. 
As Clarence went close to the bed, she opened her 
eyes, and fixing them upon him, she stretched out 
her withered hand, caught fast hold of her gran^d- 
daughter, and then raising herself, with a violent 
effort, she pronounced the word. Begone! Her 
face grew black, her features convulsed, and she 
sunk down again in her bed, without power of ut- 
terance. Clarence left the house instantly, mounted 
his horse, and galloped to the next town for medi- 
cal assistance. The poor woman was so far re- 
covered by a skilful apothecary, that she could, 
in a f^ew days, articulate so as to be understood. 
She knew that her end was approaching fast, and 
seemed piously resigned to her fate. Mr. Hervey 
went constantly to see her; hut, though grateful to 
him for his humanity, and for the assistance he had 
procured for her, yet she appeared agitated when 
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he was in the room, find frequently looked at h2m^ 
i^nd at her grand-daughter, with uncommon an- 
xiety. At last, she whispered something to the girl^ 
who immediately left the room ; and she then bec- 
|fOned to him to come closer to th^ arm chair in 
which she was seated. 

May be, sir, said she, you thought roe out of 
Xny right mind, the day when I was lying on that 
bed, and said to you, m such a peremptory tone 
— Begone ! — It was all I could say then — and, in 
truth, I cannot speak quite pls^in yet ; nor ever 
shall again. But God*s will be done ! I had only 
one thing to say to you, sir, about that poor girl 
of mine 

Clarence listened to her with eagerness. She 
paused : and then laying her cold hand upon his, 
she looked up eari^estly in his face, and conti- 
nued — 

You are a f}ne young gentleman, and you look like 
a good gentleman, but so did the man wi>o broke the 
heart of her poor mother. Her mother was carried 
off from a boarding-school, when she was scarcely 
sixteen, by a wretch, who, after privately marrying 
her^ would not own his marriage, staid with her 
but two years, then went abroao, left his wife and 
his infant, and has never been heard of since. My 
daughter died of a broken heart — Rachel was then 
between three and four years old, a beautiful child. 
— God forgive her father! — God's will be don^l — 
She paused, to subdue her ei[notion, and then, with 
^ome difEculty, proceeded — . 

My only comfort is, I have bred Rachel up in in-* 
nocence; I never sent her to a boarding-school.-* 
No, no; from the moment of her birth, till now, ( 
have kept her under my own eye. In this cottage 
<ihe has lived with me, away from all the world. 
You are \\^g first man sh^ ey^x spol;^ ^q^ ^ the firs| 
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nan who ever was within these doors. She ia in- 
nocence itself! — O, sir! as you hope for mercy 
when you are as I am now, spare the innocence of 
that poor child !— ^ever, never come here after 
her, when I am dead and gone I Consider, she is 
but a child, sir. — God never made a better crea- 
ture. — O, promise me you will not be the ruin of 
my 9weet innocent girl, and I shall die in peace ! 

Clarence Hervey was touched. He instantly 
made the promise required of him; and, as nothing 
less would satisfy the poor dying woman, confirmed 
it by a solemn oath. 

Now I am easy, said she — quite easy— and may ^ 
God bless you for it ! In the village here, there is 
a Mrs. Smith) a good farmer's wife, who knows us 
well; she will see to have me decently buried, and 
then has promised to sell all the little I have for my 
girl, and to lake care of her.— And you'll never 
come near her more ? 

I did not promise that, said Hervey. 

Tlie old woman again looked mnch disturbed. 

Ah, good young gentleman ! said she, take my 
advice, it will be best for you both. If you see her 
again, you will love her, sir — you can't help it : — . 
and, if she sees you — poor tfiing, how innocently 
she smiled, when she gave you the rose!— 0, sir, 
never come near her when I am gone; — it is too late 
for me now to get her out of jrour way. — This 
night, I'm sure, will be my last m this world — O, 
promise me you will never come here again ! 

After the oath I have taken, replied Clarence, 
that promise would be unnecessary. Trust to my 
honour. 

Honour ! O, that was the word the gentleman 
said, that betrayed her poor mother, and left her 
afterward to die !— O^ sir! sir ! — 

The violent emotion that she felt was too much 
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for her — she fell back exhausted — never spolce 
more— and an hour afterward she expired in the 
arms of her grand- daughter. The poor girl could 
not believe that she had breathed her last. She 
made a sign to the surgeon and to Clarence Her« 
vey who stood beside her to be silent ; and listen- 
ed, fancying that the corpse would breathe again. 
Then she kissed the cold lips, and the shrivelled 
cheeks, and the eyelids, that were closed for ever. 
She warmed the dead fingers with her breath — she 
raised the h^v^ arm, and, when it fell, she per- 
ceived there'4ira&/no hope : she threw herself upon 
her knees :— She is dead ! she exclaimed ; and she 
.has died without giving me her blessing. She can 
Xiever bless me again. 

They took her into the air, and Clarence Hervey 
sprinkled water upon her face. It was a fine night, 
and the fresh air soon brought her to her senses. 
He then said, that he would leave her to the care 
of the surgeon, and ride to the village, in search 
of that Mrs. Smith, who had promised to be her 
friend. 

And so y(m are going away from me too ? said 
fihe ; and she burst into tears. At the sight of 
these tears Clarence turned away, and hurried from 
her. He sent the woman from the village, but re- 
turned no more that night. 

Her simplicity, sensibility, and, perhaps more 
than he was ^ aware, her beauty, had pleased and 
touched him extremely. The idea of attaching a 
perfectly pure, disinterested, unpractised heart was 
delightful to his imagination: the cultivation of 
her understanding, he thought, would be an easy 
and a pleasing task : all difficulties vanished before 
his sanguine hopes. 

Sensibility, said he to himself, is the parent of 
great talents, and great virtues ; and evidently she 
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possesses natural feeling in an uncommon degree ; 
it shall be developed with skill, patience, and de* 
licacy ; and I will deserve, before I claim my re<^ 
warcL 

The next day he returned to the cottage, accom- 
panied by an elderly lady, a Mrs, Ormond ; the 
same lady who afterward to Marriott's prejudiced 
eyes had appeared more like a duenna than any 
thing else ; but who, to this simple, unsuspicious 
girl, seemed like what she really was, a truly good* 
natured benevolent woman. She consented, most 
readily, to put herself under the protection of Mrs* 
Ormond, provided Mrs. Smith would give her leave. 
There was no difficulty in persuading Mrs. Smith 
that it was for her advantage, Mrs. Smith, who was 
a plain farmer's wife, told all that she knew of Ra- 
chel's history, but all that she knew was little. She 
had heard only hints at odd times from the old 
woman : these agreed perfectly with what Mr, 
Hervey had already heard. 

The old gentlewoman^ said Mrs. Smith, as I be- 
lieve I should call her by rights, has lived in the 
foFest there, where you found her, these many a 
year — she earned her subsistence by tending bees 
and making rose-water— she was a good soul, but 
very particular, especially abQUthergrand-daugbter» 
which, considering all things, one cannot blame her 
for. She often told me, she would never put Ra-- 
chel to no boarding-school, whioh I approved, seev 
jng she had no fortune ; and it is the ruin of girlsy 
to nty mind> to be bred above their means ; as '}% 
was of her mother, sjr. Then she would ^ot never 
teach Rachel to write, for fear she should take to 
scrawling nonsense of love-letters, as her mother 
did before her. Now, sir, this I approved too, for 
I don't much mind about book-learning n^yself; and 
I even thoqght it wQul^ l^aye l)een as well if the 
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'girl had not learnt to read ; but that she did learn, 
and was always fond of, and I*m sure it was more 
p]ague than use too to her grandmother, for she 
was as particular about the books that the girl was 
to read, as about all the rest. Vm sure I saw her 
myself in as great a flurry about a bit of old news- 
paper, that was wrapped round a parcel of linen I 
took to the house — as great a fuss, sir, as if the 
whole world had been coming to pieces, lest Ra- 
chel should have laid her eyes upon it. Now, ob- 
serves I, there's the use of reading ; I've carried 
the paper in my hand this hour, and never thought 
of any harm, and no harm could it do to me. Pray 
what is there in it, after all ? 

Was Rachel present ?— Did she see this paper ? 
-^interrupted Clarence. 

Lord ! no sir, no ; she was tending the bees out 
of hearing, and the old lady had it in the middle 
of the fire in a minute. I'm only mentioning it, to 
show her particularities. She went further than 
all that, sir; for she would never let the girl so 
much as speak to a man— not a man ever went 
within the doors of the house. 

So she told me. 

And she told you true enough. But there, I 
thought, she was quite wrong; for, seeing the girl 
must, some time or another, speak to men, where 
vras the use of her not learning how, properly ? 
Well, sir, I won't tell you all the argufyings I 
held on this point with her, but all to no purpose ; 
she was, I take it, on this matter not quite rationa- 
ble, and it was but good-natured to humour her. 
Lord ! madam, continued Mrs. Smith, addressing 
herself to Mrs. Ormond — Lord ! madam, though it 
is a sin to be remembering so much the particula- 
rities of the dead, I 'must say there never was an 
old lady, who had more &CTU^\ilo&lties than the de- 
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ceased. I verily thought, one day» she'd have 
died, about the picture of a man that Rachel h't 
upon by accident ; as if a picture had any sense to 
hurt a body. Now, if it had been one of your 
naked pictures^ there n^ight have been somp de- 
cency in her dislike to it ; but it was no such thing, 
but a very proper picture — a picture, tna*aiD, of 
a young sea- officer in bis full uniform, quite pro- 
per, ma am. — It was his mother that left it with 
me, and 1 had it always in my own room, and the 
girl saw it, and was mightily taken with it, being 
&e first thing of the kind she ever had lit upon, 
and the old lady comes in and took on till I verily 
thought she was crazed — Lord! I really could not 
but laugh; but I checked myself, when the poor 
old soul's eyes filled with tears, which made me 
know, she was thinking of her daughter that was 
dead. When I thought on the cause of her. parti- 
cularity about Rachel, I could not laugh any more 
at her strangeness. I promised the good lady, that 
day, in case of her death, to take care of her grand- 
daughter; and I thought, in my own mind, that, 
in tinne to come, if one of my boys bhould take a 
fancy to her, I should make no objections, because 
she was always a good, modest behaved girl ; and, 
Tm »ure,, would make a good wife, though too de- 
licate for hard country-worJi : but, as it pleases 
God to send you, madam, and the good gentleman, 
to take the charge of her off my hands, I am con- 
tent it should be so, and I will sell every thing 
here for her honestly, and bring it to you, madam, 
for poor Rachel. 

There was nothing that Rachel was anxious to 
carry away with her but a little bullfinch, of which 
she wasyery fond. One, and but one, circumstance 
about Rachel stopped the current of Clarence Her- 
vej's imagination,, and this, consequently, was ex- 
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cessively disagreeable to him-— Jier liaihe — the 
name of Rachel he could not endure, and he thought 
is so unsuited to her, that he could scarcely belieVe 
it belonged to her. He consequently resolved to 
change it as soon as possible. 1 he first time that 
he beheld her, he was struck with the idea, that 
she resembled the description of Virginia in M. de 
St. Pierre's celebrated romance ; and by this name 
he alwa3's called her, from the hour that she quit- 
ted her cottage. 

Mrs. Ormond, the lady whom he had engaged to 
take care of his Virginia, was a widow, the mother 
<)f a gentleman who had been his tutor at college. 
Her son died, and left her in such narrow circum- 
stances, that she was obliged to apply to her friends 
for pecuniary assistance. 

Mr. Hervey had been liberal in his contribu- 
tfons; from his childliood he had known her worth, 
and her attachment to him was blended with the 
most profound respect ; she was not a woman of 
superior abilities, or of much information ; but her 
excellent temper and gentle disposition won affec- 
tion, though she had not any talents to excite ad- 
miration. Mr. Hervey had perfect confidence in 
her integrity, he believed that she would exactly 
comply with his directions, and he thought that 
her want of literature and ingenuity could easily 
be supplied by his own care and instructions. H!e 
took a house for her and his fair pupil at Windsor, 
and he exacted a solemn promise, that she would 
neither receive nor pay any visits. Virginia was 
thus secluded from all intercourse with the world : 
' she saw no one but Mrs. Ormond, Clarence Her- 
vey, and Mr. Moreton, an elderly clergyman, 
whom Mr. Hervey engaged to attend every Sun* 
day, to read prayers for them at home. Virginia 
-sever expressed the slightest t^iriosity to see any 



acher persons, or any thing beyond the walls of th$ 
garden that belonged to the house in which she 
Sved ; her present retirement was not greater thaq 
that to which she had long been accustomed> and 
consequently she did not feel her seclusion from the 
world as any restraint : with the circumstances that 
were altered in her situation, she seemed neither to 
be dazzled nor charmed ; the objects of conver 
nience or luxury that were new to her, she lookie.d 
upon with indifference; but with any thing that re^ 
minded her of her former way of life, and of h^jt 
grandmother s cottage, she was delighted. 

One day Mr. Hervey asked her whether she 
should like better to return to that cottage, or to re- 
main where she was ? He trembled for her answer 
I — she innocently replied — I shopld like best to gQ 
back to the cottage, if you would gq with me — bu$ 
I would rather st^y here with you, than live ther^ 
without you. 

Clarence was touched and flattered by this art*- 
less unswer, and for some time he discovered every 
iday fresh indications, as he thought, of virtue and 
abilities in his charming pupil. Her indilFerence 
to objects of show and ornament appeared to hlfa 
»xi indisputable proof of her magnanimity, and pi 
the superiority of her unprejudiced mind— -What ^ 
difference, thought he, between this child of najtu^f 
and the frivolous sophisticated slaves iof art ! 

To try and prove the simplicity of hejr taste 
^nd the purity of her mind, be once presented p^ 
h«r a pair of diamond earrings, and a moss roser 
hvidy and asked her to take whichever she lik^ 
ibe best.— She eagerly snatched the rose, crying*^ 
O ! it pu|:3 flpie in xpind of the cottage ; — bow !swee( 
iitaim^Usi 

,. ^^ placed ^ in her bosom; and then looking at 
ific . iJiampnds, said— They |ire pretty .spar]^.lip| 



things— what are they ?— -Of what use are they?— 
And she looked with more curiosity and admiration 
at th6 manner in which the earring shut and opened, 
than at the diamonds. Clarence wa^ charmed with 
her. When Mrs. Ormond told her that these things 
were to hang in her ears, she laughed, and* said- 
How ! how can I make them hang ? 

Have you never observed that I wear earrings? 
said Mrs. Ormond. 

Ay ! but yours are not like these—and, let me 
look, I never saw how you fastened them — let me 
look. — O ! you have holes in your ears, but I hav^ 
none in mine. 

Mrs. Ormond told her that holes could easily 
be made in her ears, by running a steel pin through 
them. She shrunk back, defending her ear with 
one hand, and pushing the diamonds from her with 
the other, exclaiming — O, no, no \ — unless, added 
she, changing her tone, and turning to Clarence, 
unless you wish it: — if you bid me, I will. 

Clarence was scarcely master of himself at this 
instant ; and it was with the utmost difficulty that 
he could reply to her with that dispassionate 'calm- 
ness which became his situation and hers. — And 
yet there was more of ignorance and timidity, 
perhaps, than of sound sense or philosophy in Vir- 
ginians indifference to diamonds ; she did not con- 
. sider them as ornaments that would confer dis- 
tinction iipon their possessor, because she was ig- 
norant of the value affixed to them by society. Iso- 
lated in the world, she had no excitements to ^he 
love of finery, no competition, no means of conipa- 
rison, or opportunities of display ; diamonds were 
consequently as useless to her, as guineas were to 
Robinson Crusoe on his desert island. It coul4 
not justly be said that he was free from avarice, 
liecause lie set no value on tte ^old; or that ate 
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was free from vanity, because she rejected the dia- 
monds* These reflections could not possibly have 
escaped a man of Clarence Hervey*s abilities ; had 
he not been engaged in defence of a favourite sy- 
stem of education, or if his pupil had not been quite 
80 handsome. Virginia's absolute ignorance of the 
world frequently gave an air of originality to her 
most trivial observations, which made her appear 
at once interesting and entertaining. All her ideas 
of happiness were confined to the life she had led 
during her childhood ; and as she had accidentally 
lived m a beautiful situation in the New Forest, shq 
appeared to have an instinctive taste for the beau* 
ties of nature, and for what we call the picturesque. 
This taste Mr. Hervey perceived whenever he 
showed her prints and drawings, and it was a 
fresh source of delight and self-complacency to 
him. All that was amiable or estimable in Virgi« 
nia had a double charm, from the secret sense of 
his penetration, in having discovered and appre* 
dated the treasure. The affections of this innocent 
girl had no object but himself and Mrs. Ormond, 
and they were strong, perhaps, in proportion as 
they were coacentrated. The artless familiarity of 
her manner, and her unsuspicious confidence» 
amounting almost to credulity, had irresistible power 
l>ver Mr. Hervey's mind ; he felt them as appeals 
^% once to his tenderness and his generosity. He 
treated her with the utmost delicacy, and his oath 
was never absent from his mind : but he felt proud* 
ly convinced, that if he had not been bound by any 
such solemn engagement, no temptation could have 
madeliim deceive and betray confiding innocence. 

Conscious that his views were honourable, anti* 
cipating the generous pleasure he should have in 
showing his superiority to all mercenary conside- 
|ration$ and worldly prejudices, in the chojige of 
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k wife, he indalged, with a species of pride, tns 
increasing attachment to Virginia ; but he was nol 
sensibly of the rapid progress of his passion, tiJl he 
tvas suddenly awakened by a few simple observa- 
tions of Mrs. Ormond. 

This is Virginia's birthday — she teHs me she is 
seventeen to-^y^ 

Seventeen ! — is she only seventeen ? cried Cla- 
rence with a mixture of surprise and disappoint* 
ment in his countenance — Only seventeen ! Why 
she is but a child still. 

Quite a chHd, said Mrs. Ormond, and so much 
the better^ 

So much the worse, I think, said Clarence. But 
are you sure she's only seventeen ?— she must be 
mistaken — she must be eighteei) at least. 

God forbid ! 

God forbid !— WTiy, Mrs. Ormond? 

Because, you know, we have a year more before 
tis. 

That may be a very satisfactory prospect to you> 
said Mr. Hervey snoiling. 

And to you, surely, said Mrs. Ormond ; for I 
suppose you would be glad that your wife should, 
at least, know the common things that every body 
knows. 

As to that, said Clarence, I should be glad that 
my wife were ignorant of what evert/ body kno'vos. 
Nothing js so tiresome to a man of any taste or abi. 
J i ties, as xjokat ev&ry body knows. 1 am rather desir* 
ous to have a wife who has an uncommon, than a 
common understanding. 

But you would choose, would not you*— said 
Mrs. Ormond hesitating, with an air of great de- 
ference — that your wife should know how to write? 

To be sure, replied Clarence colouring — Doe» 
jyot Virginia know how to write ? 
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How should she? said Mrs. Qrmond-^it is do 
fkult oif hers, poor girl — she was never taught, you 
know: it pastier grandmother's notion, that shf 
should not leari^ to write, )est she should write love- 
letters. 

But you promised that she should be taugh$ tCf 
write, and 1 trusted to you, Mrs. Oro^ond. 

She has been here only two months, and all that 
$ime I am sure i have done every thing in my 
power ; but when a person comes to be sixteen or 
Seventeen, it is up-hUl work. 

I will tench her myselfi cried Clarence — I am 
sure she may be taught any thing. 

By you, said Mrs. Ormond smiling; but not by 
^le. 
. You have no doubts of her capacity surely ? 

I ^ro no judge of capacity, especially of the ca- 
pacity of those I love, and I ^m grown very fond of 
Virginia ; she is a charming, open-hearted, simplci 
affectionate creature. I rather think it is from in* 
4olence that she does not learn, and not from want 
pf abilities. 

. All indolence arises from waQt of excitement, 
said Clarence ; if sl^e had proper motives, she would 
^conquer her indolence. 

Why, I dare say if I were tQ tell her that she 
would never have a letter from Mr. Hervey till 
she is able to wr^te an answer, she would learn to 
write very expeditiously ; but I thought that would 
pot be a proper piotive, because you forbid me to 
tell hef ydur future views. And indeed it would 
be highly imprudent, oh yovMT account, as well as 
hers, to give her any hint of ths^t kind ; because 
you might change your mind, before she's old 
enough for you to think of her seriously, and then 
yqu would not know what to do with her ; and after 
entertaining hope$ of becoming your i^ife^ the 
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Vould be miserable, I am sur^, witb that alfec^* 
tionate tender ^ heart of hers, if you were to leav^ 
tier. Now that she knows nothing of the matter^ 
we are all safe, and as we should be* 

Though Clarence Hervey did not at this time 
foresee any great probability of his changing his 
mind, yet he felt the good sense and justice of 
Mrs. Ormond's suggestions; and he was alarmed 
to perceive that his mind had been so intoxicated^ 
lus to suffer such obrious reflections td escape his 
attention. Mrs. Ormond, a woman whom he had 
been accustomed to consider as far his inferior in 
capacity, he now felt was superior to him in pru** 
dence, merely bedause she was undisturbed by pas- 
sion. He resolved to master his own mind: to con-^ 
aider, that it was not a mistress, but a wife he 
#anted in Virginia: — that a wife without capacity, 
or without literature, could never be a companioa 
suited to him; let her beauty or sensibility be ever 
80 exquisite and Captivating. The happiness of his 
life and of hers were at stake, and every motive of 
prudence and delicacy called upon him to com- 
mand his affectionsi He was, however, still san- 
guine in his expectations from Virginia's under-^ 
standing, and from his own power of developing 
hbr capacity. He made several attempts, with the 
greatest skill and patience ; and his fair pupil^ 
though she did not by any me^ns equal his hopes^ 
astonished Mrs. Ormond by her comparatively ra« 
pid progress. 

I always believed that you could tnake her any 
thing you pleased, said 6he« You are a tutor who 
can work miracles with Virginia. 

I see no miracles, replied Clarence ; I am con* 
scious of no such power — I should be sorry to pos« 
sess any such influence^ until lam sure that it woul4 
b,e for our mutual happiness^ 
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Mi*. Hei*vey then conjured Mrs. OrnrioncI, by all 
faer attachment to him and to her pupil, never to 
give Virginia the mott distant idea that he had any. 
mtentions of making her his wife. She promised 
to do £dl that was in her power to keep this secret, 
but she could not help observing, that it had already 
been betrayed, as plainly as looks could speak, by 
Mr. Hervey himself. Clarence in vain endeavoured 
to exculpate himself from this charge: Mrs; Or^ 
mond brought to his recollection so many instances 
of his indiscretion, that it was substantiated even id 
his own judgement; and he was amazed to find, that 
all the time he had put so much constraint upon his 
inclinations, he had, nevertheless, so obviously be- 
trayed them. His surprise, however, was at this 
time unmixed with any painful regret : he did not 
foresee the probability that he should change his 
mind t &nd notwithstanding Mrs. Ormond assured 
him that Virginia's sensibility had increased, he 
was persuaded that she was mistaken, and that his 
pupiFs heart and imagination were yet untouched. 
The innocent openness with which she expressed 
her affection for him, confirmed him, he said, in 
bis opinion. To do him justice, Clarence had none 
of the presumption which too often characterizes 
jnen, who have been successful, as it is called, with 
the fair sex. His acquaintance with women had 
increased his persuasion, that it is difficult to excite, 
genuine love in the female heart : and with respect 
to himself, he was upon this subject astonishingly 
incredulous. It was scarcely possible to convince 
him that he was beloved. 

Mrs. Ormopd, piqued upon this subject, deter- 
mined to ascertain more decisively her pupil's sei^ 
timents. 

My dear, said she one day to Virginia, who was 
feeding her bulifinch,—:! do believe you are fonder 
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of that bird, than of any thing in th? world — fonder 
of it, lam sure, th^ of me, 

! you pannot think so, said Virginia with an 
affectionate smile. 

VfeW ! fqnder thaQ you ar^ of Mr. Hervey, you 
will allow, at le^t ? 

No indeed ! cried she eagerlv: how can you 
think me so foolish, so childish, so ungrateful, 
as to prefer a little worthless bird to him ? (the 
bullfinch began to sing so loud at this instant,^ 
that her enthusiastic speech was stopped.) — My 
pretty bird, said she, ^s it perchea upon ker 
hand, I love you very much; but if Mr. Her- 
vey were to ^^k it, to wish it, I would opei^ that 
window, and l^t you fly ; yes, and bid yoi^ fly away 
far from me for ever. Perhaps he does wish it!*- 
Does he ? — Pid he tell you so ? cried she, looking 
earnestly in Mrs. Ormond's face, as she moved to- 
ward the window. 

Mrs. Ormpnd put her hand upon the sash, as 
Vi|rginia wa^ going to throw it i^p— 

Gently, gently, my love — ^whither is your imagi- 
nation carr^^^ig you ? 

1 thought something by your lool^j said Virginia 
blushing. 

And I thought someihingy my dear Virginia, said 
Mrs. Ormond smiling. 

What did you think P-rWhat coufd you ^hink ? 

I cannot — I mean^ I would rather not at present 
tell you. iBut do not look so grave, I will tell you 
some time or other, if you cannot guess. 

Virginia was silent, and stood abashed. 

I am sure, my sweet girl, said Mrs. Ormond, I 
do not mean, by any thing I said, to confuse or 
blame you. It is very natural that you should be 
grateful to Mr. Hervey, and that you shpuji^ ^cU 
iphre, andj to a certain degree^ love hun^ 
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Virgfnia looked up delighted, yet with some he- 
fitation in her manner. 

He is indeed, said Mrs. Ormond, one of the first 
of human beings : such even / have always thought 
him ; and I am sure I like you the better, my dear, 
said she, kissing Virginia as she spoke ; only we 
must take care of it, or this tenderness might go 
too far. 

. How so? said Virginia, returning her caresses 
with fondness ; can I love you and Mr. Hervey too 
much ? 

Not me. 

Nor him, Fm sure— he is so good, so very good f 
*—I am afraid that I do not love him enough, said 
she sighing. I love him enough when he is absent, 
but not when he is present. When he is near me, 
I feel a sort of fear mixed with my love. 1 wish 
to please him very much ; but I should not quite 
like that he should show his love for me as you do 
' — as you did just now. 

My dear, it would not be proper that he should ^ 
you are quite right not to wish it. 

Am I ? I was afraid that it was a sign of my not 
liking him as much as I ought. 

Ah, my poor child !— -You love him full as 
much as you ought. 

Do you think so ? I am glad of it, said Virginia, 
with a look of such confiding simplicity that her 
friend was touched to the heart. 

I do think so, my love, said Mrs, Ormond, and I 
hope I shall never be sorry for it, nor you either. 
But it is not proper that we should say any more 
upon the subject now. Where are your drawings ? 
Where is your writing ? My dear, we must get for- 
ward with these things as fast as we can :--that is 
the way to please Mr. Hervey, I can tell you. 

Confirmed by this conversation in her own op)- 
jjj'on, Mr8» Ormond wan satisfied. From deWc^^c^ X-o* 
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her pupil she did not repeat all that had passed to < 
Mr. Harvey, resolving to wait till the proper mo- 
ment. She is too young and too chUdish for him 
to think of marrying yet, for a year or two, thought 
she, and it is better to repress her sensibility till 
her education is more finished ; by that time Mr. 
Hervey will find out his mistake. 

In the meantime she could not help thinking 
that he was blind, for he continued steady in his 
belief of Virginia's indifterence. 

To dissipate his own mind, and to give time for 
the developement of hers, he now, according to 
his resolution, left his pupil to the care of Mrs. 
Ormond, and mixed as much as possible in gay and 
fashionable company. It was at this period that 
he renewed his acquaintance with Lady Delacour, 
whom he had seen and admired before he went 
abroad. He found that his gallantry, on the ia- 
mous day of the battle between the turkeys and 
pigs, was still remembered with gratitude by her 
ladyship ; she received him with marked courtesy, 
and he soon became a. constant visitor at her house. 
Her wit entertained, her eloquence charmed him, 
and he followed, admired, and g^oZ/art^e/ her, with out 
scruple, for he considered her merely as unejranche 
coquette^ who preferred the glory of conquest to 
the security of reputation. With such a woman he 
thought he could amuse himself without danger^^ 
and he every where appeared the foremost in the 
public train of her ladyship's admirers. He soon 
discovered, however, that her talents were far su- 
perior to what are necessary for playing the part 
of a fine lady ; his visits became more and more 
agreeable to him, and he was glad to feel, that, by 
dividing his attention, his passion for Virginia insen- 
sibly diminished, or, as he said to himself, became 
mare reason^le. In conversing M^ith Lady Dela- 
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:our, his fiiculties were always called into full play ; 
n talking to Virginia, his understanding was pas- 
live ; he perceived that a large proportion of his 
ntellectual powers and of his knowledge was abso<- 
utely useless to him in her company, aud tliis did 
lot raise her either in his love or esteem. Her 
limplicity and naivetSy however, sometimes relieved 
lim, after he had been fatigued by the extra- 
vagant gaiety and glare of her ladyship's man- 
lers ; and he reflected, that the coquetry which 
mused him in an acquaintance, would be odious 
n a wife i the perfect innocence of Virginia pro^ 
aised security to his domestic happiness ; and he 
ltd not change his views, though he was less eager 
or the period of their accomplishment. — I cannot 
xpect every thing that is desirable, said he to 
limself : a more brilliant character than Virginia's 
fonld excite my admiration, but could not com- 
land my conficlence.— It was whilst his mind was 
1 this situation, that he became acquainted with 
(elinda. At first, the idea of her having been educ- 
ated by the match-making Mrs. Stanhope preju- 
iced him against her ; but as he had opportunities 
f observing her conduct, this prepossession was 
onquered, and when she had secured his esteem, 
e could no longer resist her power over his heart. 
(1 comparison with Belinda, Virginia appeared to 
im but an insipid, though innocent child^ the one 
e found was ms equal, the other his inferior ; the 
ne he saw could be a companion, a friend to him 
)r life ; the other would merely be his pupil, or 
is plaything. Belinda had cultivated tastes, an 
ctive understanding, a knowledge of literature, 
le power and the habit of conducting herself, 
'^irgmia was ignorant and indolent, she had ^w 
leas, and no wish to extend her knowledge. She 
as so entirely unacquainted with the worlds th#t 
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it was tibsolutely impossible she c^ld conduct herf I 
self with that discretion which must be the com* ^ 
bined result of re^oning and experience. Mr^ 
Hervey had felt gratuitous confidence in Virginia's 
innocence ; but on Belinda's prudence, which h^ 
liad opportunities of seeing tried, he gradually 
iearned to feel a different and a higher species of 
reliance, one which it is neither in our power to be- " 
stow nor to refuse. The virtues of Virginia sprang 
from sentiment ; those of Belinda, from reason. 

Clarence, whilst he made all these comparisons, 
became every day more wisely and more fondly 
attached to Belinda ; and at length he became dei* 
sirous to change the nature of his connexion with 
Virginia, and to appear to her only in the light of a * 
friend or a benefactor. He thought of giving her 
two thousand pounds, and of leaving her under 
the care of Mrs. Ormond till some suitable method 
of establishing her in the world should occur. Ua" 
ibrtunately, just at the time when .Mr. Hervey 
formed this plan, and before it was.xomnuinicated 
to Mrs. Ormond, difficulties arose which prevented ! 
him from putting it into execution. | 

Whilst he had been engaged in the gay world at 
Lady Delacour's, his pupil had necessarily beea 
-left much to the management of Mrs. Ormonde 
This lady, with the best possible intentions, had not 
that reach of mind and variety of resource, neces^ 
«ary to direct the exquisite sensibility and ardent J 
imagination of Virginia, llie solitude in which she 
lived added to the difficulty of the task ; without 
<;ompanions to interest her social affections, with- 
out real objects to occupy her senses and underr 
standing, Virginia's mind was either perfectly in^ I 
dolent, or exalted by romantic views and vision^r 
Ary ideas of happiness. As she had never see^ y 
^ny thing of society, all her iipi^ipns w.ejrp 4)p»»i^ 
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from books; the severe restrictions wiiich her 
grandmother had early laid upon the choice of 
these, seemed to have awakened her curiosity, 
and to have increased her appetite for books—- it 
was insatiable* Reading, indeed, was now almost 
her only pleasure ; for Mrs. Ormond's conversation 
was seldom entertaining, and Virginia had no 
longer those occupations which filled a portion of 
her day at the cottage. 

Mr. Hervey had cautioned Mrs. Ormond iEigainst 
putting common novels into her hands, but he made 
no objection to romanc^es: these, he thought, 
breathed a spirit favourable to female virtue, ex- 
alted the respebt for chastity, and inspired enthu* 
siastic admiration of honour, generosity, truth, and 
all the nobler qualities which dignify human na- 
ture. Virginia devoured these romances with the 
greatest eagerness ; and Mrs. Ormond, who found 
her a prey to ennui when her fancy was not aroused, 
indulged her taste; yet she strongly suspected 
that they contributed to increase her passion for 
the only man who could, in her imagination, repre-« 
sent a hero. 

One night Virginia found, in Mrs. Ormondes 
room, a volume of St. Pierre's Paul and Virginia. 
She knew that her own name had been taken from 
this romance ; Mr, Hervey had her picture painted 
in this character ; and these circumstances strongly 
excited her curiosity to read the , book. Mrs. 
Ormond could not refuse to let her have it ; for 
though it was not an ancient romance, it did not 
exactly come under the description of a common 
novel, and Mr. Hervey was not at hand to give his 
advice. Virginia sat down instantly to her volume, 
and never stnrred from the spot till she had nearly 
^nished it. 

What is it that strikes your fancy so much? 
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What are you considering so deeply, my love? 
said Mrs. Ormond, observing that she seemed lost 
in thought. Let us see, my dear, continued Mrs* 
Ormond, offering to take the book which hung 
from her hand. — Virginia started from her reverie, 
but held the volume fast. — Will not you let me 
read over your shoulder, along with you? said 
Mrs. Ormond. Won't you let me share your 
pleasure ? 

It was not pleasure that I felt, I believe, said 
Virginia. I would rather you should not see just 
that particular part that 1 was reading ; and yet, 
if you desire it, added she^ resigning the book re* 
luctantly 

What can make you so much afraid of me, my 
sweet girl ? 

I am not afraid of you — but — of myself, said Vir* 
ginia sighing. 

Mrs. Ormond read the following passage : 

*^ She thought of Paul's friendship, more pure 
than the waters of the fountain, stronger than the 
united palms, and sweeter than the perfume of 
flowers ; and these images, in ni^ht and in solitude, 
gave double force to the passion which she nou- 
rished in her heart. She suddenly lefl the danger! 
ous shades, and went to her mother, to seek pro- 
tection against herself. She wished to reveal, her 
distress to her; she pressed her hands, and the 
name of Paul was on her lips ; but the oppressioa 
of her heart took away all utterance, and, lapng 
her hand upon her mother's bosom, she only 
wept." 

And am not I a mother to you, my beloved Vlrt 

ginia ? said Mrs. Ormond. Though I cannot ex<p 

press my affectioa in such charming language a| 

this, yet, believe me, no motlier was ever tonder of 

M child. 
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' Virginia tbrevt^ her arms round Mrs. Ormond> and 
laid her head upon her friend s bosom, as if she 
wished to realize the illusion, and to be the Virgi- 
nia of whom she had been reading. 

I know all you think, and all you feel : I know» 
whispered Mrs. Ormond, the name that is on ifour 
lips. 

No, indeed, you do not : you cannot, cried Viri^ 
ginia, suddenly raising her head and looking up iit 
Mrs. Ormondes face, with surprise and timidity- 
How could you possibly know all my thoughts and 
feelings ? I never told them to you ; for, indeed> 
I have only confused ideas, floating in my imagina« 
tion, from the books I have been reading* I do not 
distinctly know my own feelings. 

This is all very natural, and a proof of your per« 
feet innocence and simplicity, my child. But, why 
did the passage you were reading just now strike 
you so much? 

I was only considering, said Virginia, whether it 
was the description of— love. 

And your heart told you that it was ? 

I don't know, said she sighing. But of this I 
am certain, that I had not the name which you 
were thinking of, upon my lips. 

Ah ! thought Mrs. Ormond, she has not forgotten 
how I checked her sensibility some time ago. Poor 
girl ! she is become afraid of me, and I have taught 
her to dissemble; but she betrays herself every 
moment. 

My dear, said Mrs. Ormond, you need not fear 
me — I cannot blame you— in your situation it is im- 
possible that you could help loving Mr. Hervey. 

Is it ? 

Yes ; quite impossible. So do not blame your- 
self for it. 

. No, I do not blame myself for that. I only blame 

m2 
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ifiyself for not loving him enougky as I told you 
once before. 

Yes, my dear ; and the oflener you tell me soi 
the more I am convinced of your affection. It i» 
one of the strongest symptoms of love, that we are 
unconscious of its extent. We fancy that we can 
never do too much for the beloved object. 

That is exactly what I feel about Mr. Hervey. 

That we can never love him enough. 

Ah ! that is precisely what I feel for Mr. Hervey. 

And what you ougnt — I mean, what it is.natural 
you should feel ; and what he will himself, 1 hope, 
indeed I daresay, some time or otber^ wish, and be 
glad that you should feel. 

Some time or other ! — Does not he wish it now ? 

I—he — my dear, what a question is that ? And 
how shall I answer it? We must judge of what he 
feels by what he expresses : when he expresses 
love for you, it will then be the time, to show yours 
fbrhim. 

He has always expressed love for me, I think, 
said Virginia — always, till lately, continued Vir- 
ginia ; but lately he has been away so much, and 
when he comes home he docs not look so weH 
pleased ; so that I was afraid he was angry with 
me, and that he thought me ungrateful. 

O, my love, do not torment yourself with these 
vain fears ! And yet I know that yOu cannot 
help it. 

Since you are so kind, so very kind to me, said 
Virginia, I will tell you ail my fears and doubts.-— 
But it is late. — There ; the clock struck one. — I 
will not keep you up. 

I am not at all sleepy, said the indulgent Mrs. 
Ormond. 

Nor I, said Virginia. 

Now then, asiid Mrs. Ormond, for these doubts 
/fnd fears. 
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I was afraid that, perhaps, Mr. Hervey would be 
angry if he knew that I thought of any thing in the 
world but him. 

Of what else do you think ? — Of nothing else 
irom morning till night, that I can see. 

Ah, then you do not see into my mind. In the 
daytime I often think of those heroes, those charm- 
ing heroes that I read of in the books you have 
giyen me. 

Tp be sure you do. 

And is not that wrong? Would not Mr. Hervey 
be displeased if he knew it ? 

Why should he ? 

Because they are not quite like him. I love some 
oi them better than I do him, and he might think 
that ungraiefuL 

How naturally love inspires the idea of jealousy I 
tiiought Mrs. Ormond. My dear, said she, you 
carry your ideas of delicacy and gratitude to an 
extreme ; but it is very natural you should : how- 
ever, you need not be afraid, Mr. Hervey cannot 
be jealous of those charming heroes, that never 
existed, though they are not quite like him. 

I am very glad that he would not think me un- 
grateful—but if he knevir that I dream of them 
sometimes ? 

He would think you dreamed^ as all people do, 
of what they think of in the daytime. 
. And he would not be angry^ I am very glad of 
it. — But I once saw a picture 

I know you did — Well, said Mrs. Ormond, and 
your grandmother was frightened because it was 
the picture of a man—hey ? If she was not your 
grandmother, I ^ould say that she was a simple- 
ton. I assure you, Mr. Hervey is not like her, if 
that is what you mean to ask. He would not be 
angry at your Laving seen fifty p\cl\xx<^%. 

M Z 
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T am glad of it — but I see it very often in my 
dreams. 

Well, if you had seen more pictures, you would 
not see this so oflen. It was the first yoti ever 
saw, and very naturally you remember it. Mr. 
Hervey would not be angry at that, said Mrs. Or- 
mond laughing. 

But sometimes, in my dreams, it speaks to me» 

And what does it say? 

The same sort of things that those heroes I read 
of say to their mistresses. 

And do you never, in your dreams, hear Mr.> 
Hervey say these sort of things ? 

No. 

Aiid do you never see Mr. Hervey in theses 
dreams? 

Sometimes ; but he does not speak to me ; he 
does not look at nie with the same sort of tender* 
ness, and he does not throw himself at my feet. 

No ; because he has never done all this in re- 
ality. 

No ; and I wonder how I come to dream of such 
things. 

So do I ; but you have read and thought of them, 
it is plain. Now go to sleep, there^s my good girl ; 
that is the best thing you can do at present — go to 
sleep. 

It was not long after this conversation that Sir 
Philip Baddely and Mr. Rochfort scaled the gar- 
den wall, to obtain a sight of Clarence Hervey "s 
mistress. Virginia was astonished, terrified, and 
disgusted, by their appearance; they seemed to 
her a species of animals for which she had no 
name, and of which she had no prototype in her 
imagination. That they were men she saw ; but 
they were clearly not Clarence Heroeys; they bore 
^tUl less resemblan^ie to the courteous knights of 
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chivalry. Their language was so different from 
any of the books she had read, and any of the 
conversation she had heard» that they were scarce* 
ly intelligible. • After they had forced themselves, 
into her presence, they did not scruple to address 
her in the most unceremonious manner. Amongst 
other rude things, they said, D~m,e, my pretty 
dear, you cannot love the man that keeps you pri- 
soner ini this manner, hey? D— me, you'd bettei^ 
come and live with one of us. You can't love this 
tyrant of a fellow ? 

He is not a tyrant — I do love him, as much as I 
detest you, cried Virginia, shrinking from him wi^H 
loolcs ef horror. 

D — me ! Good actress ! Put her on the stage 
when he is tired of her. — So, you won't come with 
us?— Good bye till we see you again. You're 
right, my girl, to be upon your good behnwmr, 
may be you may get him to marry you, child ! 

Virginia, upon hearing this speech, turned from 
the man who insulted her, with a degree of haughty 
indignation, of which her gentle nature had never 
before appeared capable. 

Mrs. Ormond hoped, that after the alarm was 
over, the circumstance would pass away from her 
pupil's mind ; but, on the contrary, it left the most 
forcible impression. Virginia became ^ilent anc^ 
melancholy, and whole hours were spent in re- 
verie. Mrs. Ormond imagined, that, notwithstand- 
ing Virginia's entire ignorance of the world, she 
had acquired from books sufficient knowledge to 
be alarmed at the idea of being taken for Clarence 
Hervey's mistress. She touched upon this subject 
with much delicacy, and the answers that she re- 
ceived confirmed her opinion. Virginia had been 
inspired by ronutnces with the most exalted notions 
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of female delicacy and honour ; but from her per. 
feet ignorance, these were rather vague ideas thaa 
principles of conduct. 

We shall see Mr. Hervey to-morrow ; he has 
written me word that he will come from town and 
spend the day with us. 

I shall be ashamed to see him after what has 
passed, said Virginia. 

You have no cause for shame, my dear ; Mr* 
Hervey will try to discover the persons who insult* 
ed you, and he will punish them. They will ne^? 
return here, you need not fear that. lie is willing 
and able to protect you. 

Yes ; of that I am sure. But what did that 
strange man mean, when he said- 
What, my dear? 

That, perhaps, Mr. Hervey would marry me ? 
Virginia pronounced these words with difficulty* 
Mrs. Ormond was silent, for she was much embar« 
rassed. Virginia having conquered her first diffi-^. 
culty, seemed resolute to obtain an answer* 

Vou do not speak to me ! Will you not tell<me> 
dear Mrs. Ormond ? said she, hanging upoi^ her 
fondly — What did he mean ? 
What he said, I suppose. 
But he said, that if I behaved well, I might get 
Mr. Hervey to marry me. What did he mean by 
that? said Virginia in an accent of offended pride. 
He spoke very rudely and improperly ; but it is 
pot worth while to think of what he said or what 
he meant. 

But, dear Mrs. Ormond, do not go away from 
me now, I never so much wished to speak to you 
in my whole life, and you turn away from me* 
Well, my love, well, what would you say? 
Tell me one thing, only one thing, and you will 
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set my heart at ease. Does Mr. feFervcjr pish me 
to be his wife ? » 

I cannot tell you that, my dearest Virginia. Time 
will show us. Perhaps his heart has not yet de-^ 
cided. 

I wish it would decide, said Virginia sighing 
deeply ; and I wish that strange man had not told 
me any thing about the matter ; it has made me 
Tenr unhappy. 

She covered her eyes with her hand> but the 
tears trickled between her fingers, and roiled fast 
down her arm. Mrs. Ormond, quite overcome by 
the sight of her distress, was no longer able to keep 
the secret with which she had been intrusted by 
Clarence Hervey. — And after all, thought she, Vir- 
ginia will hear it from himself soon. I shall only 
spare her some unnecessary pain ; it is cruel to see 
her thus, and to keep her in suspense. Besides, 
her weakness might be her ruin, in his opinion, if 
it were to extinguish all her energy, and deprive 
her of the very power of pleasing. How wan she 
looks, and how heavy are those sleepless eyes ! She 
is not, indeed, in a condition to mee|> ^im whea 
he comes to us to-morrow; if she had some hopes^ 
she would revive, and appear with her natural ease 
and grace. 

My sweet child, said Mrs. Ormond, I cannot 
bear to see you so melancholy ; consider, Mr. Hevf 
vey will be with us to-morrow, and it will give himt 
a great deal of pain to see you so. 

Will ic ? Then I will try to be very gay. 

Mrs. Ormond was so delighted to see Virginia 
smile, that she could not forbear adding, The strange 
man was not wrong in every thing he said ; yobi 
Willi one of these days, be Mr. Hervey *s wife. 

That I am sure, said Virginia, bursting again int^ 
tears— 'that I am sure I do not wish, unless he doe^ 
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He does, he does, my dear-^o not let this deli* 
tticy of yours, which has been wound up too high, 
make you miserable. He thought of you, he loved 
you long and long ago. 

He is very good, too good, said Virginia sobbing. 

Nay, what is more— for I can keep nothing from 
you— he has been educating you all this time on 
purpose for his wife; and he only waits till your 
education is finished, and till he is sure that you 
feel no repugnance for him. 

I should be very ungrateful if I felt any repug- 
nance for him, said Virginia ; I feel none. 

O, that you need not assure me, said Mrs. Or- 
mond. 

But I do not wish to marry him— I do not wish 
to marry. 

You are a modest girl to say so, if you did ; and 
this modesty will make you ten times more amia^ 
ble, especially in Mr. Hervey's eyes. Heaven for- 
bid that I should lessen it ! 

The next morning Virginia, who always slept in 
the same room with Mrs. Ormond, awakened her, 
by crying out in her sleep with a voice of terror, 
O, save him ! — save Mr. Hervey! — Mr. Herveyi— 
forgive me ! — forgive me !- 

Mrs. Ormond drew back the curtain, and saw 
Virginia lying fast asleep ; her beautiful face con- 
vulsed with agony. 

He*s dead ! — Mr. Hervey! — cried she in a voice 
of exquisite distress : then starting up, and stretch* 
ing out her arms, she uttered a piercing cry, and 
Awoke. 

My love, you have been dreaming frightfully, 
said Mrs. Ormond. 

Is Mr. Hervey alive? Where is he ? Has he for- 
given me ? Is it all a dream ? cried Virginia, look- 
ing round fearfully. 
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All a dream, my dear ! said Mrs. Ormond, taking 
her hand. 

I am very, very glad of it !— Let me breathew-^It 
was, indeed, a frightful dream ! 

Your hand still trembles, said Mrs. Ormond ; let 
me put back this hair from your poor face, and 
you will grow cool, and forget this foolish dream. 

No ; I must tell it you. I ought to tell it you. 
But it was all so confused, I can recollect only 
some parts of it. First, I remember that J thought 
I was not myself, but the Virginia that we were 
reading of the other night ; and I was somewhere'' 
in the Isle of France. I thought the place was 
something like the forest where my grandmother's 
cottage used to be, only there were high moun« 
tains and rocks, and cocoa-trees and plantains. 

Such as you saw in the prints of that book ?^ 

Yes ; only beautiful, beautiful beyond descrip* 
tion ! And it was moonlight, brighter and clearer 
than any moonlight I ever before had seen ; and 
the air was fresh, yet perfumed; and I was seated 
under the shade of a plane«tree, beside Virginia's 
fountain. 

Just as yoa are in your picture ? 
' Yes ; but Paul was seated beside me. 

Paul! said M^s. Ormond, smiling: that is Mr. 
Hervey. 

No ; tu>t Mr. Hervey's figure, though it spoke 
with his tioice^this is what I thought that I must 
tell you. It was another figure ; it seemed a real 
Uving person : it knelt at my feet, and spoke to me 
so kinqlV, so tenderly; and just as it was going to 
kiss my hand, Mr. Henrey appeared, and 1 started 
terribly, for I was afraid he would be displeased^ 
and that he would think me ungrateful; and he 
was displeased, and he called me ungrateful Vir« 
ginia^ and frowned; fmdtbeal ^ave him my hand^ 
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and then every thing changed, I do not know how 
suddenly, and I was in a piade like the great print 
of the cathedral which Mr. Hervey showed me; 
and there were crowds of people — I was almost 
Stifled. You pulled me on, as I remember; and 
Mr. Moreton was there, standing upon some steps, 
by what you called the altar : and then we knelt 
down before him, and Mr. Hervey was putting a 
ring on my finger: but -there came suddenly frpm 
the crowd that strange man, who was here the 
other day, and he dragged me along with him, I 
don't know how or where, -swiftly down preci- 
pices, whilst I struggled, and at last fell. Then 
all changed again, and I was in a magnificent field, 
covered with cloth of gold, and there were beauti- 
ful ladies seated under canopies ; and I thought it 
was a tournament, such as I have read of, only more 
splendid ; and two knights, clad in complete ar- 
mour, and mounted on fiery steeds, were engaged 
in single combat, and they fought furiously ; and I 
thought they were fighting for me. One of the 
knights wore black plumes in his helmet, and the 
other white ; and as he was passing by me, the vi« 
zor of the knight of the white plumes was let down> 
and I saw it was — 

Clarence Hervey ? said Mrs. Ormond. 
No; still the same figure that knelt to me ; and 
I wished him to be victorious. And he was victo- 
rious. And he unhorsed his adversary, and stood 
over him with his drawn sword ; and then I s^w 
that the knight in the black plumes was Mr. Her- 
vey, and I ran to save him, but I could not. I saw 
him weltering in his blood, and I heard him say. 
Perfidious, ungrateful Virginia ! you are the cauf e 
of my death !>-and I screamed, I believe, and that 
awakened me. 

Well, it va only a dteim, vsx^ loTCv&aid Mr&, Or« 
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mond ; Mr. Hervey is safe ; get up and dress your* 
self, and you wHl soon see him. 

But was it not wrong and ungratefkl to wish that 
the knight in the white plumes should be victo- 
rious ? 

Your poor little head is full of nothing but these 
romances, and love for Mr. Hervey, It is your 
love for him that makes you fear that he will be 
jealous. But he is not so simple as you arc. He 
will forgive you for wishing that the knight in the 
white plumes should be victorious, especially as yoU 
did not know the other knight was Mr. Hervey* 
Come, my love, dress yourself, and think no more 
of these foolish dreams, and all will go well. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

A DISCOVERY. 

« 

^NSTeAD of the open, childish, affectionate fami- 
liarity, with which Virginia used to meet Clarence 
'Hervey, she now received him with reserved, timid 
embarrassmmit. Struck by this change in her man- 
ner, i^id alarmed by the dejection of her «pirits, 
which she vainly strove to conceal, he eagerly in* 
quired, from Mrs. Ormond, into the cause of this 
alteration. 

Mrs. Ormond*s answers, and her account of all 
ihat had passed during his absence^ increased his 
•anxiety. His indignation was roused by the in- 
ttult whic^ Virginia had been offered by the stran- 
•gers who had scaled the garden wall. All his en« 
fdeavours to discover who they were proved inetfeo- 
tual ; but, lest they should venture to rejjeat tbeir 
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visit, he raiinoYed ber from Windsor, and took her 
directly to Twickenham. Here he staid with her 
and Mrs« Ormond some days, to determine, by his 
own observation, howfarUie representations that 
had been made to him were just* Till this period 
he had been persuaded that Virginia's regard for 
him was rather that of gratitude tnan of love ; and 
with this opinion, he thought that he had no reason 
seriously to reproach hitnself for the imprudence 
with which he had betrayed the partiality that h^ 
felt for her, in the beginning of their acquaintance* 
He flattered himself, tliat even should she have 
discerned his intentions, her heart would not re* 

Eine at any alteration in his sentiments : and if her 
appiness were uninjured, his reason told him that 
he was not in honour bound to conslancy. The 
case was now altered, — Unwilling as he was to be- 
lieire, he could no longer doubt, — Virginia cotM 
neither meet his eyes, nor speak to him without a 
degree of embarrassment, which she bad not suiti- 
cient art to conceal: she trembled whenever he 
came near her, and if be looked grave, or forbore to 
take notice of her, she would burst into tears. At 
4>ther times, contrary to the natural indolence of 
her character, she would exert herself to please him 
with surprising energy; she learned every thing 
that he wished ; her capacity seemed suddenly to 
unfold. For an instant, Clarence flattered himself 
that both her fits of melancholy and of exertion 
might arise from a secret desire to see something of 
|hat world from which she had been secluded. One 
day he touched upon this subject, to see what effect 
it voold produce ; but, contrary to his .e^pecta- 
iieos, she seemed to have no desire to quit her 
retirement < she did not wish, she saiii, for amuse- 
ments such as be described ^ she did not wish to go 
m^ tbe world. 
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j It was during the time of bis passhm for her, 
that Clarence had her picture painted in the cha- 
racter of St. Pierre's Virginia* It happened to be 
in the room in which they were now conversing ; 
and when she spoke of loving a life of retirement, 
Clarence accidentally cast his eyes upon the pic- 
ture, and then upon Virginia. She turned away- 
sighed deeply ; and when, in a tone of kindness, 

' he asked her if she were unhappy, she hid her face 

' m her bands, and made no answer. 

Mr. Hervey could not be insensible to her d2s« 
tress or 'to her delicacy. He saw her bloom fading 
daily, iier spirits depressed, her existence a burden 
to her, and he feared that his own imprudence had 
been the cause of ail this misery. 

I have taken her out of a situation in which she 
night have spent her life usefully and happily ; I 
have excited false hopes in her mind, and now she 
is a .wretched and useless being ; I have won her 

' affections ; her happiness depends totally upon me ; 
and can I forsake her ? Mrs. Ormond says that 
she is convinced Virginia would not survive the day 
of my marriage with another. I am not disposed 
to beliere that girls often die or destroy themselves 
for love; nor am I coxcomb enough to suppose 
that love for me must be extraordinarily desperate* 
But here'aa girl, who is of a melancholy tempera- 
ment, who has a great deal of natural sensibility, 

I whose affections have all been concentrated, who 
has lived in solitude, whose imagination has dwelled 
for a length of time upon a certain »et of ideas, who 
has but one object of hope : in such a mind, and im 
such circumstances, passion may rise to a paroxysm 
of despair. 

Pity, generosity, and honour, made him resolve 
not to abandon this unfortunate girl; though he 
felt that every time he saw Virginia his love for 
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Belinda increased. It was this struggle in his mind, 
betwixt love and honour, which produced all the 
apparent inconsistency and irresolution that pu;s- 
zied Lady Delacour and perplexed Belinda. The 
lock of beautiful hair, which so unluckily fell at. 
Belindas feet, was Virginias; he was going to take 
it to the painter, who had made the hair in her pic- 
^iire consrderably too dark. — How this picture got 
ipto the exhibition must now be explained. 

Whilst Mr. Hervey*s mind was in that painful 
state of doui}t which has just been described, a cir- 
cumstance happened, that promised him $ome re^ 
iief from his embarrassment. Mr. Moreton, tbe 
clergyman who used to read prayers every Sumjlay 
for Mrs. Ormond and Virginia, did not corofi one 
Sunday at the usual time: the next morning he 
called on Mr. Hervey, with a face that showed he 
had something of importance to communicate. 

I have hopes, my dear Clarence, said he, that I 
Ibaye found out your Virginia's father. Yesterday a 
musical friend of mine persuaded me to go with 
him, to hear the singing at the Asylum for children,, 
in St. George 8 Fields. There is a girl there, wha 
has indeed a charming voice — but that's not to 
the present purpose. After church was over, I 
happened to be one of the last that staid ; for I ani 
too old to love bustling through a crowd; Perhaps, 
^s you are impatient, you think that's nothing to 
the purpose; and yet it is, as you shall hear. When 
the congregation had almost left the church, I ob- 
served, that the children gf the Asylurn remained 
in their places, by order of one of the governors ; 
and, a middle-aged gentleman went round amongst 
the elder girls, examined their countenances with 
care, and inquired, with much anxiety, their ages, 
ai^d every particular relative to their parents. Th^ 
fitranger l:\eld ^ miniature picture in his hand^ witl\ 
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which he compared each face. I was not near 
enough to him, continued Mr. Moreton, to see the 
miniature distinctly ; but from the glimpse I caught 
of it, I thought that it was like your Virginia, though 
it seemed to be the portrait of a child but four or 
five years old. I understand that this gentleman 
will be at the Asylum again next Sunday ; I hear4 
him express a wish to see some of the girls who 
happened last Sunday to be absent* 

Do you know this gentleman's name, or where 
he lives ? said Clarence. 

I know nothing of him, replied Mr. Moreton, ex- 
cept that he seems fond of painting ; for he told one 
of the directors, who was looking at his miniature, 
that it was remarkably well painted, and that, in his 
happier days, he had beien something of a judge of 
the art. 

Impatient to see the stranger, who, he did not 
doubt, was Virginia's father, Clarence Hervev went 
the next Sunday to the Asylum ; but no such gen- 
tleman appeared, and all that he could learn re- 
specting him was, that he had applied to one of the 
directors of the institution, for leave to see and ques« 
tion the girls, in hopes of finding amongst them his 
lost daughter; that, in the course of the week he 
had seen all those whe were not at church the last 
Sunday. None of the directors knew any thing 
more concerning him ; but the porter remarked, 
that he came in a very handsome coach, and one of 
the girls of the Asylum said, that he gave her half 
a gumea, because she was a little like his poor Ra^ 
ckel, voho iMos dead ; but that he had added, with a 
siffh, " This cannot be my daughter, for she is only 
thirteen, and my girl, if she be now living, must be 
nearly eighteen." 

The agCii the name, every circumstance, con- 
firmed Mr. Hervey in the beliefj that this stranger 
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was the father of Virginia, and he was dlsappohitej 
^nd provoted by having missed the opportunity' of 
seeing or speaking to him. It occurrjsd to Cla- 
rence, that tne gentleman might probably visit the 
Foundling Hospital, and thither he immediately 
^ent, to make mquiries, He was told that a per- 
son, such as (le described, had been there about ^ 
month before, and had compared the faces of the 
^Ide^t girls with a little picture of a child ; that he 
gave money to several of the girls, but that they did 
not know his name, or any thing more about him. 

Mr, Hervey now inserted proper advertisements 
in all ^he papers, but withoul producing any effect. 
At last, recollecting what Mr. Moreton told him of 
the stranger's love of pictures, he determined to 
put his portrait of Virginia into the exhibition, in 
nopes that the gentleman might go there and ask 
some questions about it, which might lead to a dis- 
covery. The ypung artist who had painted th\^ 
picture was ui^cler particular obligations to Cla- 
rence, and he promised that he woul^ faithfully 
comply wi^h his request, to be at Somerset House 
regularly every ^loming, as soon as the exhibition 
opened ; that he ^ould stay there till it dosed, and 
watch wl^ether any of the spectators were particu- 
larly struck with the portrait of Virginia. ' If any 
person i^hould ask questibjns respecting the picture, 
he was to let Mr. Hervey know immediately, and 
to give the inquirer his address. 

Kow it happened, that the very day when Lady 
Delacour and Belinda were at the exhibition, the 
painter called Clarence aside, and informed him 
that a gentleman had just inquired from him very 
eagerly, whether the picture of Virginia was a por- 
trait. This gentleman proved to be, not the stran- 
ger who had b^en at the Asylum, but an emineni^ 
jeweller^ who told Mr. Hervey that iiis curiosity 
^bout the picture arose iuerely from, its s^triking 
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likeness to a miniature which had been lately left 
^t his house to be new set. It belonged to a Mr, 
Hartley, a gentleman who had made a considera- 
ble fortune in the West Indies, but who was pre- 
vented from enjoying his affluence by the loss of 
an only daughter, of whotp the miniature was a 
portrait, taken when she was not more than four or 
five years old- When Clarence heard all this, he 
7 was extremely impatient to know where Mr. Hart<i 
f ley was to be' found; but the jeweller could only 
I tell him, that the miniature had been called for thq 
I preceding day by Mr. Hartley's servant, who said 
I his master was leaving town in a great hurry to go 
I to Portsmquth, to join the West India fleet which 
1^ was to sail with the first favourable wind. 

Clarence determined immediately to follow him 
^o Portsmouth : he had not a moment to spare, for 
ihe wind was actually favourable, and his only 
chance of seeing Mr. Hartley was by reaching 
Portsmouth as soon as possible. This was the cause 
of his taking leave of Belinda in such an abrupt 
manner : painful indeed were his feelings at that 
n^oment, and great the difficulty he felt in parting 
with her without giving any explanation of his 
conduct, which must have appeared to her capri- 
cious and mysterious. He was aware that he had 
explicitly to Lady £)elaoour ayowed his admiration 
of Miss rortraan, and that in a thousand instances 
he had betrayed his passion. Yet of her love he 
f dared not trust himself to think, whilst his affairs 
were in this doubtful state. He had, it is true, some 
faint hopes, that a change in Virginia's situation 
might produce an alteration in her sentiments; and 
he resolved to decide his own conduct by the raann 
ner in which she should behave, if her father should 
be found, and she should become heiress to a con* 
^iderab^e fortune. New views mi^ht then opea tA 



her imagibatioto r the world, the fashionable worfd 
in all its glory, would be before her ; her beauty 
and fortune would attract a variety of admirers, and 
Clarence thought, that perhaps her partiality for 
him might become less exclusive when she had 
more opportunities of choice. If her love arose 
merely from circumstances, with circumstances it 
would change ; if it were only a disease of the ima- 
gination, induced by her seclusion from society, it 
might be cured by mixing with the world ; and 
then he would be at liberty to follow the dictates 
of his own heart, and declare his attachment to Be^ 
linda. But if he should find that change of situa- 
tion made no alteration in Virginia's sentiments, if 
her happiness should absolutel]^ depend upon the 
realization of those hopes which he had impru- 
dently excited, he felt that he should be bound to 
her by all the laws of justice and honour; laws 
which no passion could tempt him to break. Full 
of these ideas, he hurried to Portsmouth in pursuit 
of Virginia's father. The first question he asked> 
upon his arrival there, may easily be guessed— 
Has the West India fleet sailed ? 
No: it sails to-morrow at one o'clock^ was the 
answer. 

He hastened instantly to make inquiries for Mr. 
HarUey. No such person could be found, no such 

gentleman was to be heard of any where. HarUeyy 
e was sure, was the name which the jeweller men- 
tioned to him ; but it was in vain that he repeated 
it, no Mr. Hartley was to be heard of at Ports- 
mouth, except a pawnbroker. At last, a steward 
of one of the West Indiamen recollected that a 
gentleman of that name came over with him in the 
Effingham, and that he talked of returning in the 
same vessel to the West Indies, if he should ever 
Jeave England again. 
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But we have heard nothing of him since, sir, said 
the steward. No passage is taken for him with us. 

And my life to a china orange, cried a sailor 
who was standing by, he*s gone to kingdom come> 
or more likely to Bedlam afore this, for he was, 
plaguy crazy in his timbers, and his head wanted 
righting, I take it, if it was he, -Jack, who used ta 
walk the deck, you know, with a bit of a picture 
in his hand, to which he seemed to be mumbling 
his prayers from morning tp night. There's no use 
in sounding for him, master, he's down in Davy'^ 
locker long ago, qr stowed into the tigh^ waistcoat 
befcpre this time o'day. 

Notwithstanding this knowing sailor's opinion^ 
Clarence would not desist from his sounding ; be^ 
pause, having so lately heard of him at different 
places, he could not believe that he was gone either 
into Davy's locker or to Bedlam. He imagined^ 
(hat by some accidept Mr. Hartley had been der 
taincd upoa the road to Portsmouth ; and in the 
expectation that he would certainly arrive before 
the ^eet should (tail, Clarence waited with tolerable 
patience. He waited, however, in vain ; he saw the 
Effingham and the whole fleet sail— -no Mr. Hart? 
ley arrived. A$ hje hailed one of the boats of the 
Effingham, whiph wa§ rowing out with some pas- 
sengers, who had been top late tq get on board, his 
friend the sailor answered: 

We*ye no crazy man here: I told you, master, 
he'd never go out no more in thq Effingham. He's 
ivhere I said, master, you'll find, or nowhere. 

Mr. Hervey remained some days at Portsmouth 
after the fleet had sailed, in hopes that he might 
yet obtain some information ; but none could be 
had: neither could any further tidings be obtained 
from the jeweller who had first mentioned Mr. 
Hartley. J]fespairang of success in the object of hi j 
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jpufney, he however determined fo detajr his fe-' 
turn to town for some time, in hopes that absence 
might efBsice the impression which had been made 
on the h^art of Virginia. He made a tour along 
the picturesque coasts of Dorset and Devonshire^ 
and it was during this excursion that he wrote the 
letters to Lady Delacour which have so often 
been mentioned. He endeavoured to dissipate his 
thoughts by new scenes and employments | but all 
his ideas involuntarily centred in Belinda. If he 
saw new characters, he compared them with hers, 
or considered how far she would approve or con- 
demn them. The books that he read were perused 
with a constant reference to what she would think 
or feel; and during his whole journey he never be« 
held any beautiful prospect, without wishing that 
it could at the same instant be seen by Belinda* 
If her name were mentioned but once in his letters, 
it was because he dared not trust himself to speak 
of her; she was for ever present to his mind: but 
^whilst he was writing to Lady Delacour, her] idea 

f>ressed more strongly upon his heart; he recol- 
ected, that it was she who first gave him a just in-* 
sight into her ladyship's real character; he recol- 
lected, that she had joined with him in the benevo- 
lent design of reconciling her to Lord Delacour, 
and of creating in her mind a taste for domestic 
happiness. This remembrance operated powerfully 
to excite him to fresh exertions, and the eloquence 
which touched Lady Delacour so much in' these 
<< edifying " letters, as she called them, was in fact 
inspired by Belinda. 

Whenever he thought distinctly upon his future 

plans — Virginia's attachment, and the hopes which 

he had imprudently inspired, appeared insuperable 

obstacles to his union with Miss Portman ; but, in 

more sanguine momenU> he flattered himself with 
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B confUs^ notion that these difficcdtias would va** 
Dish. Great were his surprise and alaro), when he 
received that letter of Lady Delacour's, in which 
she announced the probability of Belinda's marriage 
with Mr. Vincent* By one of those small unfortup 
nate accidents, which sometimes occur in the most 
important moments of our lives, he did not receive 
this letter till nearly a fortnight after it should have 
come to his hands. The instant he received it he 
set out on his way home ; he travelled with all that 
expedition which money can command in England j 
his first thought, and nrst wish, when he arrived 
in town, w^re to go to Lady Delacour's ; but he 
checked his impatience, and proceeded immediately 
to Twickenham, to have his f^te decided by Vir-f 
einia. It was with the most painful sensations that 
he saw her again. The accounts which he received 
from Mrs. Orroond, convinced him that absencis 
had produced none of the eiR^ts which^he expected 
on the mind of her pupil. Mrs* Ormond. was n^ 
turally both of an affectionate disposition and a 
iimid temper; she had become excessively fond of 
Virginia, and h^r anxiety was more th^n in propor^ 
tion to her love; it sometimes balanced and even 
overbalancfed h^r regard and respect for Clarence 
Hervey himself. When he spoke of his attaclimeal 
to Belinda, tmd of his doubts respecting Virginifji, 
;i5he could no longer restrain her emotion. 

O ! indeed ! Mr. tiervey , s^^id she, this is no tinj^ 
for reasoning and doubting. No man ih his senses 
^— no man who is not wiBqlly blind, could do\it>t 
'her being distractedly fond pf you? 

X am sorry fpr it, said Clarence. 

And why ? O, why, Mr. Hervey? Don't you 
«r«eoUect the time whop you were all impatience to 
caK her yoursr-when you thought her the n)99( 
charpiing creature in the whole world ? 
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I had not ^een Belinda' Portman then. 

And I wish to heaven you never had seen hef ! 
But O, surely, Mr. Hervey, ypu will nt>t desert ray 
Virginia i^Must her health, her happiness, her re* 
putatron, all foe the sacrifice ? 

Reputation, Mrs. Ormond 1 

Reputation, Mt. Hervey! — You do not know in 
what light she is cotisidered here; nor did I till 
lately. But I teilyou, her reputation is injured, fa- 
tally injured. It is whispered, and moi*e than whis* 
pered every where, that she is your mistress. A 
woman came here the other day with the bulliinchi 
and she looked at me, and spoke in such an extra- 
ordinary way, that I was shocked more than I can 
express. I need not tell you all the particulars ; it 
is enough that I have made inquiries, and am sure, 
too sure, of what I say, that nothing but your mar* 
riage with Virginia Ckn save her reputation; or — 

Mrs. Ormond stopped short ; for at this instant 
Virginia i^ntered the room, walking in her slow 
manlier, as if she were in a deep reverie. . 

Sinfce my return, said Clarence in an embarrs^sed 
voice, I have scarcely heard a syllal^ from Miss 
^t. Pierre's lips. 

Mm St, Pierre I — He used to call me Virginia, 
said she, turning to Mrs. Ormond— he is angry with 
me — he used to call me Virginia. 

But you were a child then, you know) my loVe^ 
fiaid Mrs. Ormonde 

And I wish I was still a child, said Virginia.-^ 
Then, after a long pause, she approached Mr. Her- 
vey with extreme timidity,' and opening a portfolk> 
which lay on the table, she said to him : 

If you are at leisure — if 1 4o not interrupt you— 
would you look at these drawings; though tliey 
are not worth your seeing, except as proofs that 
lean conquer o^ nsitural indolence? 
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The drawings were views which she had painted 
from memory, of scenes in the New Forest, near her 
grandmother's cottage. That cottage, was drawn 
with an exactness that proved how fresh it was in 
her remembrance. Many recollections rushed for- 
cibly into Clarence Hervey's mind at the sight of 
this cottage. The charming image of Virginia, as 
it first struck his fancy; the smile, the innocent 
smile, with which she offered him the finest rose 
in her basket ; the stern voice in which her grand* 
mother spoke to her ; the prophetic fears of her 
protectress ; the figure of the dying woman ; the 
solemn promise he made to her ; ail recurred ii| 
rapid succession to his memory. 

You don't seem to like that, said Virginia ; and 
then putting another drawing into his hands, Per* 
haps this may please you better. 

They are beautiful; they are surprisingly well 
done ! exclaimed he. 

T knew he would like them ! I told you so | 
cried Mrs. Ormond in a triumphant tone. 

You see, said Virginia, that though you have 
heard scarcely a syllable from Miss St. Pierre's 
lips, since your return, yet she has not been uq^-' 
mindful of your wishes in your absence. You told 
her, some time ago, that you wished she would try 
to improve in drawing. She has done her best. 
But do not trouble yourself to look at them any 
longer, said Virginia, taking one of her drawings 
lirom his hand ; I merely wanted to show you, tha^ 
though I have no genius, I have some — 

Her voice faltered so, that she could i)ot prq*^ 
Bounce the word gratitude* 

Mrs. Ormond pronounced it for her ; and added, 
1 can answer for it, that Virginia is not ungrateful ^ 
' Ungrateful ! repealed Clarence ; wbp ever thoMgh^ 



i^^rgo? Why did you put thegjc ideos mtpher 
tnind? 

Virginia resting her head on Mrs. OrBioad'& 
i^oulder^ wept bitterly. 

You have worked upon her sensibility till youi 
have made her miserable, cried Clarence angrily. 
Virginia, listen to me ; look at me, said he, affec-^ 
tiona|;ely taking her haipd : bi^t she pressed clqser 
1(0 Mrs* Ormonde apd would not raise her bead*—- ^ 
Do not consider me aft your master — ^your tyran|-*-<t 
4o not imagine that I think you ungrateful ! 

'O, I am-^I am^— I am ui^rateful to you^ cri^ 
qjbe, sobbing; but Mrs. Ormond never told me so ir 
do not blame her ; she has. never worked upoiji my 
sensibility. Do you think» said she, look^og up, 
whjle a transient expression of indignation pairsed 
over her countenance — do you think I Q^ia^oijeel^ 
Huthout having been taught ? 

Clarence uttered a deep sigh. 

But if you fe^l too much, my dearest VirginisH- 
if you give wslj tp your feelings in this mannor^ 
said Mrs. Ormond, you will make both yourself and 
Mr. Hervey unhappy. 

Heaven forbid ! — The first wish of my soul is — 
She pausedT- J should be the most ungrateful wretch 
in the world, if 1 were to make him unhs^py. 

But if he sees you miserable, Virginia ? 

Then he shall not see it^ said she» wiping the. 
tears from her face* 

' To imagine that you were unhappy, and that you 
concealed it from us, would be still worse, said Clar 
rence. 

But why should you imagine it? replied Virgl-, 
^a; you are too good, too kind ; but 4onot foncy 
that 1 am not happy; I am sure I ought to be 
happy. 



Do you regret your cottage? flitid Clarence: 
these drawings show how well yoa remember it. 

Virginia coloured ; and with some hesitation an- 
swered : Is it my fault, if I cannot fo'rget? 

You were happier then, Virginia, than you arfe 
now, you will confess, said Mrs. Ormond, who wa^ 
not a 'woman of refined delicacy, fend who thought, 
that the best chance she had of working upon Mr. 
Hervey's sense of honour, was, by making it plaih 
to him, how much her pupiFs ejections were en- 
gaged. 

Virginia made no answer to this question, and 
hcff silence touched Clarence more than any thin^ 
she could have said. When Mrs. Ormond repeated 
her question^ he relieved the tremblitig girl by 
saying : 

My deat- Mrs. Ormond, confidence must be won, 
not demanded. 

I have no right to insist upon confessions, I know, 
said Mrs. Ormond ; but— 

Confessions-^I do not wish to conceal any thing ; 
but I think sincerity is not alivai/s, in our sex, con- 
i^stent with— I mc*an-^I don't know wliat I mean— 
what I say — or what I ought to say, cHed Virginia; 
and she sunk down on a sofa, in extreme confusion. 

Why will you agitate her, Mrs. Ormond, in this 
manner ? said Mr. Hei'vey vHth an expression of 
sudden anger. It was succeeded by a look of such 
tender compassion for Virginia, that Mrs. Ormond 
rejoiced to have excited his angei* : at any price, 
dhe wished to serve her beloved pupil. 

Do not be in the least apprehensive, my dear 
Virginia, that We should take ungenerous advantage 
of the openness and simplicity of your character, 
gaid Mr. Hervey. 

O, no, no ; I cannot, do not apprehend any thing 
migcnerous from you-«— you afe-^you ev«r have 

02 
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been my best, my most generous friend ! But I 
fear that I have not the simplicity of character, the 
openness that you imagine : and yet I am sure — I 
trish, from the bottom of my heart — I wish to do 
right, if 1 knew how. But there is not one, no not 
one person in the whole world, continued she, her 
eyes moving from Mrs. Ormond to Mr. Hervey, and 
from him to Mrs. Ormond again — ^not one person 
in the whole world I dare — I ought to lay my heart 
open to. I have, perhaps, said more than is pro- 
per already. But this I know, added she in a jfirm 
tone, rising and addressing herself to Clarence : you 
shall never be made unhappy by me. And do not 
think about my happiness so much, said she, forcing 
9l smile. I am, 1 will be perfectly happy; only let 
itoe always know your wishes, your sentiments, 
your feelings, and by them I will, as I ought, re- 
gulate mine. 

Amiable, charming, generous girl ! cried Cla-* 
rence. 

Take care, said Mrs. Ormond ; take care, Vir- 
ginia, lest you promise more than you can perform* 
Wishes, and feelings, and sentiments, are not to be 
so easily regulated. 

I did not, I believe, say it was easy ; but I hope 
it is possible, replied Virginia ; I promise nothing 
but what I am able to perform. 

I doubt it, said Mrs. Ormond shaking her head ; 
you are — you mil be perfectly happy. O Virgi- 
nia, my love ! do not deceive yourself; do not de- 
ceive us so terribly. I am sorry to put you to the 
blush; but— 

Not a word more, my dear madam, I beg — I in- 
sist, said Mr. Hervey in a commanding tone ; but, 
for the first time in her life, regardless of him, she 
persisted. 

i only ask you to call to mind, my dearest Vir- 
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^nia, ^d ishe, taking het hand, the miomfnjgf that 
jou scrfeamed in your sleep, the morning whefi yoti 
told me the frightful dream — were you perfectly 
happy then ? 

It is easy to force my thoughts from me, said 
Virginia, withdrawing her hand from Mrs. Ormohd ; 
but it fs cruel to do so. And with an air of olfended 
dignity she passed them, and quitted the room. 

I wish to heaven, exclaimed Mrs. Ormond, that 
Miss Portman was married, and out of the way ! I 
ghall never forgive myself. We have used this poor 
girl cruelly amongst us : she loves you to distrac- 
tion, and I have encouraged her passion, and I have 
betrayed her — O, fool that I was ! I told her that 
she would certainly be your wife. 

You have told her so!— Did I not charge you, 
MrSi Ormond — 

Yes ; but I could not help it when I saw the 
sweet girl fkding away-^and besides, I am stlre she 
thought it, from ybur mannet*, long and long be- 
fore I told it to her. Do you forget, how fond of 
her ybu were scarce orie short year ago? And 
do you forget, how plainly you let her see yput 
passion ? O, how can you blaine het if she lovefe 
you, and if she is unhappy ? 

I blame no one but myself, cried Clarence. I 
must abide by the consequences of my own folly. 
^—Unhjtppy !-^she shall not be unhappy ; she does 
not deserve to be so. 

He walked backward and for^rd, with hasty 
steps, for some minutes; then sat doWn and wrote 
a letter to Virginia. 

When he had finished it, he put it into Mrs. Oi*- 
Tnond's hands. 

Read it-^seal it — give it to her — and let her 
answer be sent to town to me, at Dr. XJs in Clifford 
Street, 

o3 
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MrSk Ormond clasped her hands in an ecstasy of 
' joy, as she glanced her eye over the letter, for it 
contained an offer of his hand. 

This is like yourself; like what I always knew 
you to be, dear Mr, Hervey ! ^he exclaimed. 

But her exclamation was lost upon him. When 
she looked up to repeat her praises, she perceived 
he was gone* After the effort which he had made, 
he wished for time to tranquillize his mind, before 
he should again see Virginia : what her answer to 
this letter would be, he could not doubt ; his fate 
was now decided, and he determined immediately 
to write to Lady Delacour, to explain his situation ; 
he felt, that he had not sufficient fortitude at this 
moment to make such an explanation in person. — 
With all the strength of his mind, he endeavoured to 
exclude Belinda from his thoughts, but curiosity 
—(for he would suffer himself to call it by no other 
name) — curiosity to know whether she were ac- 
tually engaged to Mr. Vincent, obtruded itself with 
such force that it could not be resisted. 

From Doctor X he thought he could obtain 

full information, and he hastened immediately to 
town. When he got to Clifford Street, he found 
that the doctor was not at home ; his servant said^ 
he might probably be met with at Mrs. Margaret 
Deiacour's, as he usually finished his morning 
rounds at her house. Thither Mr. Hervey imme- 
diately went. 

The first sound that he heard, as he went up her 
stairs, was the screaming of a macaw ; and the first 
person he saw, through the open door of the draw- 
ing-room, was Helena Delacour. She was standing 
with her back to him, leaning over the macaw's 
cage, and he heard her say, in a joyful tone, 

Yes; though you do scream so frightfully, my 
pretty macaw, I love you as well as Marriott ever 
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did. When my dear, good Miss Portman sent this 
macaw — My dear aunt ! here's Mr. Hervey! — You 
Were just wishing to see him. 

Mr. Hervey, said the old lady with a beneyolent 
smile, your little friend Helena tells you truth. 
We were just wishing for you. I am sure it will 
give you pleasure to hear, that I am at last a con- 
vert to your opinion of Lady Delacour. She had 
given up all those that I used to call her rantipole 
acquaintance. She has reconciled herself to her 
husband, and tu his friends ; and Helena is to go 
home to live with her. Here is a charming note 
I have just received from her! Dine with me on 
Thursday next, and you will meet her ladyship, 
and see a happy family party. You have had some 
share in the reformation^! know, and that was the 
reason I wished that you should be with us on 
Thursday. You see, 1 am not an obstinate old wo- 
man, though I was cross the first day I saw you at 
Lady Anne Percival's. — I found I was mistaken in 
your character, and I am glad pf it. But this note 
of Lady Deiacour's seems to have struck you 
dumb. 

There were, indeed, a few words in this note, 
which deprived him, for some moments, of all 
power of utterance. 

The report you have heard (unlike most other 
reports) is perfectly well founded. Belinda Port- 
man is going to be married to Mr. Vincent.— I will 
bring him with us on Thursday.' 

Mr. Hervey was relieved from the necessity of 
accounting to Mrs. Delacour for his sudden embar- 
rassment, by the entrance of Dr. X and an- 
other gentleman, of whom, in the confusion of his 
mind, Clarence did not at first take any notice. Dr. 

X , with his usual mixture of benevolence and 

raillery, addressed himself to Clarence, whilst the 
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stranger took out of his pocket some papers, and,iii 
a low voice, entered earnestly into conversation 
with Mrs. Delacour. 

Now tell me, if you can, Clarence, said Dr. X——, 
which of your three mistresses you like best? 1 
think i left you some months ago in great doul^t 
upon this subject. — Are you still in that philosopbie 
state ? 

No, said Clarence, all doubts are over — I am 
going to be married. 

Bravo ! -But you look as if you were going to 
be hanged. May I, as it will so soon be in the 
newspaper — may I ask tlie name of the fair lady ? 

Virginia St. rierre — you shall know her history 
and mine when we are alone, said Mr. Hervey, 
lowering his voice. 

You need not lower your voice, said Dr. X -, 

for Mrs. Delacour is, as you see, so much taken up 
with her own affairs, that she has no curiosity, fbr 
those of her neighbours ; and Mr. Hartley is as 
busy as 

Mr. who? Mr. Hartley, did you say? interrupted 
Clarence, eagerly turning his eyes upon the stran- 
ger, who was a middle-aged gentleman, exactly 
answering the description of the person who had 
been at the Asylum in search of his daughter. — -.- 

Mr. Hartley! yes. What astonishes you so 
much? said Dr. X calmly. He is a West In- 
dian. I met him iji Cambridgeshire last summer, 
at his friend Mr. Horton's ; be has been very ge- 
nerous to the poor people who suffered by the fire, 
and he is now consulting with Mrs. Delacour, who 
has an estate adjoining to Mr. Horton s, about her 
tenants, whose houses in the village were burnt. 
Now I have, in as few words and parenthesises a& 
possible, told you all I know of Mr. Hartley's his?^ 
eorjr; but your curiosity still looks voracious. 
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1 want to know whether he have a miniature 7 
6aid Clarence hastily. Introduce me to him, f6r 
Heaven's sake, directly ! 

Mr. Hartley, cried the doctor, raising his voice, 
give roe leave to introduce my friend Mr* Hervey 
to you, and to your miniature picture, if you have 
one. 

Mr. Hartley sighed profoundly, as he drew from 
his bosom a small portrait, which he put into Her* 
vey's hands, saying, Alas ! sir, you cannot, I fear, 
give me any tidings of the original; it is the pic-' 
ture of a daughter, whom I have never seen since 
she was an infant — whom I never shall see again. 

Clarence instantly knew it to be Virginia ; but 
IS he was upon the point of making some joyful 

exclamation, he felt Dr. X touch his shoulder; 

md looking up at Mr* Hartley, he saw in his coun** 
tenance such strong workings of passion, that he 
prudently repressed his own emotion, and calmly 
said — It would be cruel, sir, to give you false 
lopes. 

It would kill me, it would kill me, sir! — or 
fvorse!— worse! — a thousand times worse! cried 
Mr. Hartley, putting his hand to his forehead. 
What, continued he impatiently — ^what was the 
neaning of the look you gave, when you first saw 
;hat picture? Speak, if you have any humanity ! 
Did you ever see any one that resembles that 
)icture? 

I have seen, I think,, a picture, said Clarence 
[lervey, that has some resemblance to it. 

When? where? 

My good sir, said Dr. X , let me recommend 

t to you to consider, that there is scarcely any 
possibility of judging, from the features of chil* 
iren, of what their faces may be when they grow 
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up. Nothing can be more fallacious than these 
uccideDtal resemblances between the pictures of. 
children and of grown-up people. 

Mr. Hartley's countenance felh 

But, added Clarence Hervey, you will perhaps, 
$ir, thfnk it worth your while to see the picture of 

which I speak ; ypu can see it at Mr. F *s, the 

painter, in Newman Street ; and I will accompany 
you thither whenever you please. 

This moment, if you would have the goodness! 
My carriage is at the door ; and Mrs. Delacour will 
be so kind to excuse- — 

O, make no apologies to me at such a time as 
this, sai J Mrs. Delacour. Away with you, gentle- 
men, as soon as you please ; upon condition that, if 
you have any good news to tell, some of you will 
remember, in the midst of your joy, that such an 
old woman as Mrs. Margaret Delacour exists, who 
loves to hear good news of those who deserve it* 

It was so late in the day, when they got to New-* 
man Street, that they were obliged to light candles* 
Trembling with eagerness, Mr. Hartley drew near, 
while Clarence held the light to the picture. 

It is so like, said he, looking at his miniature, 
that I dare not believe my senses. Dr. X — —^^ 
pray do you look. My head is so dizzy, and my 

eyes so What do you think, sir ? What do you 

say, doctor? 

That the likeness is certainly striking--^but this 
seems to be a fancy piece. 

A fancy piece! repeated Mr. Hartley with 
terror : — ^Why then did you bring me here ?■— A 
fancy piece ! 

No, sir; it is a portrait, said Clarefice; and, if 
you will be calm, I will tell you more. 

I will be caltu ;.>^nly-«-is she alive ? 



^1 
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The lady of whom this is the portrait i$ alive, 
replied Clarence Hervey, who was obliged to exert 
his utmost command over himself, to maintain that 
composure which he saw was necessary ; the lady 
of whom this is the portrait is alive, and you shall 
see her to-morrow. 

O, why not now ? Cannot I see her now ? I must 
see her to-night : this instant, sir ! 

It is impossible, said Mr. Hervey, that you should 
see her this instant, for she is some miles oiT, at 
Twickenham. 

It is too la^e to go thither now ; you cannot 

think of it, Mr. Hartley, continued Dr. X in a 

tone of command, to which he yielded more rea- 
dily than to reason. 

Clarence had the presence of mind to recollect, 
that it would be necessary to prepare poor Virgi- 
nia for this meeting, and he sent a messenger im- 
mediately, to request that Mrs. Ormond would 
communicate the intelligence with all the caution 
in her power. 

The next morning, Mr. Hartley and Mr, Hervey 
set off together for Twickenham. In their way 
thither, Clarence gradually confirmed Mr. Hart- 
ley in the belief that Virginia was his daughter, by 
relating all the circumstances that he had learned 
from her grandmother, and from Mrs. Smith, 
the farmer's wife, with whom she had formerly 
been acquainted : the name, the age, every parti- 
cular, as it was disclosed, heightened his security 
and his joy. 

For some time Mr. Hartley's mind was so intent, 
that he could not listen to any thing; but, at last, 
Clarence engaged his attention, and suspended his 
anxiety, by giving him a history of his own con- 
pection with Virginia, from the day of his first dis- 
covering her in the New Forest, to the letter which 
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he had just written, to offer her his hand. TFie par. 
tiality, which it was suspected Virginia felt foi 
him, was the only circumstance which he suppress- 
ed, because, notwithstanding all Mrs. Ormond had 
said, and all he had himself heard and seen^ hi: 
obstinate incredulity required confirpiation undei 
her own hand, or positively from her own lips. H^ 
still fancied it was possible, that change of situa- 
tion might alter her views and sentiments; and h( 
earnestly entreated that she might be left entirelji 
to her own decision. It was necessary to make 
this stipulation with her father ; for, in the e^^cesf 
of his gratitude for the kindness which Clarence 
had shown to her, he protested that he should 
look upon her as a monster if she did not love 
him : he added, that if Mr. Hervey had not a far* 
thing, he should prefer him to every man upor 
earth: he however promised that he would con- 
ceal his wishes, and that his daughter should acl 
1 entirel3(; from the dictates of her own mind. In the 
fulness of his heart, he told Clarence all those cir- 
cumstances of his conduct towards Virginia s mo- 
ther, which had filled his soul with remorse- She 
was scarcely sixteen when he ran away with hei 
from a boarding-school ; he was at that time a gaj 
officer, she a sentimental girl, who had been spoiled 
by early novel-reading. Her father had a small 
place at court, lived beyond his fortune, educated 
his daughter, to whom be could give no portion, at 
if she were to be heiress to a large estate; then 
died, and left his widow absolutely in penury 
This widow was the old lady who lived in the cot' 
tage in the New Forest. It was just at the time 
of her husband's death, and of her own distress, 
that she heard of the elopement of her daughtei 
from school. Mr. Hartley's parents were so muv^] 
jmensed by the match, that be was prevailed upoii 
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to separate from his wife, and to go abroad, to push 
his fortune in the army. His marriage had been 
secret, his own friends disavowed it, notwithstand- 
ing the repeated, urgent entreaties of his wife, and 
of her mother, who was her only surviving rela- 
tion. His wife, on her death-bed, wrote to urge 
him to take charge of his daughter ; and, to make 
the appeal stronger to his feelings, she sent him a 
picture of his little girl, who was then about four 
years old. Mr. Hartley, however, was intent upon 
forming a new connection with the rich widow of a 
planter in Jamaica. He married the widow, took 
possession of her fortuiie, and all his affections soon 
w«re fixed upon a son, for whom he formed, even 
from the moment of his birth, various schemes of 
aggrandizemen*; : the boy lived till he was about 
ten years old, when he caught a fever, which at 
that time raged in Jamaica, and, after a few days 
illness, died. His mother was carried off by the 
same disease ; and Mr. Hartley, left alone in the 
midst of his wealth, felt how insufficient it was to 
happiness. Remorse now seized him : in the de- 
sertion of his daughter he could not rest, but re- . 
turned to England in search of her. To this neg- 
lected child he now looked forward, for the peace 
and happiness of the remainder of his life. Disap- 
pointment in all his inquiries for some montns 
preyed upon his spirits to such a degree, that hid 
intellects were at times disordered : this derange- 
ment wa$ the cause of his not sooner recovering 
his child. He was in confinement during the time 
that Clarence Hervey's advertisements were in- 
serted in the papers; and his illness was also tho 
cause of his not going to Portsmouth, and sailing in 
the Effingham, as he had ori«^inally intended. So 
that the sailor's conjecture, after all, was right* or 
nearly so. The history of his connection with Mr« 



Horton would he uninteresting to t))e reader ; it is 
enough to say, that he was prevailed upon by that 
gentleman to spend some time in the country with 
him, for the recovery of his health. And it was 

there that he became acquainted with Dr. X , 

who introduced him, as we have seen, to Mrs. Mar- 
garet Delacour, at whose house he met Clarence 
Hervey. This is the most succinct account that 
we can give of him and his affairs. His own ac- 
count was ten times as long ; but we spare the 
reader his incoherencies and reflections, because, 
perhaps, they are in a hurry to get to Twickenham, 
'and to hear of his meeting with Virginia. 

Mrs. Ormond found it no easy task to prepare 
Virginia for the sight of Mr. Hartley. Virginia 
had scarcely ever spoken of her father ; but the 
remembrance of things which she had heard of 
him from her grandmother, was fresh in her mind ; 
8he had often pictured him in her fancy, and she 
had secretly nourished the hope that she should 
not for ever be a deserted child. Mrs. Ormond had 
observed, that in those romances of which Vir- 
ginia was so fond, every thing that related to chil- 
' dren who were deserted by their parents affected 
her strongly. 

The belief in what the French call la force du 
sang was suited to her affectionate temper and ar- 
dent imagination ; and it had taken full possession 
of her mind. The eloquence of romance persuaded 
her, that she should not only discover, but love her 
father with intuitive filial piety, and she longed to 
experience those yearnings of auction of which 
she had read so much. 

The first moment that Mrs. Ormond began to 
speak of Mr. Clarence Hervey *s hopes of discover- 
ing her father, she was transported with joy. 

p/ly folher I -^Uuw delightlul tliat word Jat/icr 
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$(»ind& \-^Mi/ father!— May I say, my father? — • 
And will he own me, and will he love me, and will 
he give me his blessing, and will he fold me in his 
arms, and call me hJs daughter, his dear daughter ? 
— O, how I shall love him ! I will make it the 
whole business of my life to please him ! 

The tohole business ? said iVlrs. Ormond, smiling* 

Not the whole, said Virginia ; I hope my father 
will like Mr, Hervey. Did not you say that he is 
rich ? I wish that my father may be very rich. 

That is the last wjsh that I should liave expected 
to hear from you, my Virginia. 

But do not you know why I wish it ? — That I 
may show my gratitude to Mr. Hervey. 

My dear child, said Mrs. Ormond, these are 
most generous sentiments, and worthy of you ; but 
do not let your imagiuation run away with you at 
this rate — Mr. Hervey is rich enough. 

I wish he was poor, said Virginia, that I might 
make him rich. 

He would not love you the better, my dear, said 
Mrs. Ormond, if you had the wealth of the Indies. 
Perhaps your father may not be rich ; therefore 
do not set your heart upon this idea. 

Virginia sighed — fear succeeded to hope, and 
her imagination immediately reversed the bright 
picture that it had drawn. 

But I am afraid,- said she, that this gentleman is^ 
not my father — ^how disappointed I shall be ! I wish 
you had never told me all this, my dear Mrs. Or- 
mond. 

I would not have told it to you, if Mr. Hervey 
had not desired that I should ; and you may be*" 
sure he would not have desired it, unless he had 
good reason to believe that you would not> be dis- 
appointed. 

p2 
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But he is not sure — he does not say he is quite 
sure. And even if 1 were quite certain of his being 
my father, how can I be certain that he will not 
disown me — he, who has deserted me so long ? My 
grandmother, I remember, often used to say that 
he had no natural affection. 

Your grandmother was mistaken then, for he has 
been searching for his child, all over England, Mr. 
Hervey sayB; and he has almost lost his senses 
with grief, and with remorse. 

Remorse ! 

Yes ; remorse— for, having so long deserved you, 
he fears that you will hate him. 

Hate him ! ,. Is it possible to hate a father? said 
Virginia. 

He dreads that you should never forgive him. 

Forgive him ! — I have read of parents forgiving 
their children ; but I never remember to have read 
of a daughter forgiving her father.-^ Forgive ! You 
should not have used that word. I CBwriotJbrgive 
my father ; but I can love him, and I will make 
him quite forget all his sorrows — I mean, all his 
sorrows about me. 

After this conversation, Virginia spent her time 
in imagining what sort of person her father would 
be ; whether he was lik^ Mr. Hervey ; what words 
he would say; where he would sit; whether he 
would sit beside her ; and, above ally whether he 
would give her his blessing. 

I am afraid, said she, of liking ray father better 
than any body else. 

No danger of that, my dear, said Mrs. Ormond 
smiling. 

I am glad of it ; for it would be very wrong and 
ungratefid^ to like any thing in this world so well as 
Mr. Hervey. 
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The carriage now came to the door : Mrs, Or- 
mond instantly ran to the window, but Virginia 
had not power to more — her heart beat violently. 

Is he come ? said she. 

Yes, he is getting out of the carriage this mo- 
ment 1 

Virginia stood with her eyes eagerly fixed upon 
the door — Hark ! said she, laying her hand upon 
Mrs. Ormond's arm to prevent her from moving- 
Hush 1 that we may hear his voice. 

She was breathless — no voice was to be heard-^^ 
They are not coming, said she, turning as pale as 
death. An instant afterward her colour returned — 
she heard the steps of two people coming up the 
stairs. 

His step !-i— Do you hear it ? — Is it my father ? 

Virginia's imagination was worked to the highest 
pitchy she could scarcely sustain herself: Mrs. Or- 
mond supported her. At this instant her father 
appeared. 

My child ! — the image of her mother ! exclaimed 
he— stopping short — he sunk upon a chair. 

My father! cried Virginia, springing forward^ 
and dirowing herself at his feet. 

The voice of her mother ! said Mr. Hartley — 
My daughter ! — My long lost child ! 

He tried to raise her, but could not ; her arms 
were clasped round his knee, her face rested upon 
it; and when he stooped to kiss her cheek, he found 
it cold.—- She had fainted. 

When she came to her senses, and found herself 
in her father's arms, she could scarcely believe that 
it was not a dream. 

your blessing! — give me your blessing, and 
then I shall know that you are indeed my &ther ! 
cried Virginia, kneeling to him, and looking up 

p3 
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with an enthusiastic expression of filial piety in her 
countenance. 

God bless you, my swe^^t child ! said he, laying 
his hand upon her — and God forgive your father I 

My grandmother died without giving me her 
blessing, said Virginia, but now I have been blessed 
by my father ! — Happy ! happy moment ! O that 
she could look down from heaven, and see us at 
this instant ! 

Virginia was so much astonished Bnd overpow- 
ered by this sudden discovery of a parent, and by 
the novelty of his first caresses, that after the first 
violent effervescence of her sensibility was over, 
she might, to an indifferent spectator, have ap- 
peared stupid and insensible. Mrs.Ormond, though- 
far from an indifierent spectator, was by no means 
a penetrating judge of the human heart; she sel- 
dom saw more than the external symptoms of feel- 
ing, and she was apt to be rather impatient with 
her friends, if theirs did not accord with her own. 

Virginia, my dear, said she in rather a reproach- 
ful tone, Mr. Hervey, you see, has lefl the room, on 
purpose to leave you at full liberty to talk to your 
father ; and I am going — but you are so silent ! 

-I have so much to say, and my heart is so full ! 
—said Virginia. 

Yes, I know you told me of a thousand things 
that you had to say to your father, before you saw 
him. 

But now 1 see him, I have forgotten them all. I 
can think of nothing but of him. 

Of him and Mr. Hervey, said Mrs. Ormond. 

I was not thinking of Mr. Hervey at that mo- 
ment, said Virginia blushing. 

Well, my love, I will leave you to think and talk 
of what you please, said Mrs. Ormond, smiling sig- 
nificantly as she left the room. 
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Mr. Hartley folded his daughter in his armg with 
the fondest expressions of parental affection, and 
he was upon the point of telling her how much he 
approved of the choice of her heart ; but he recol- 
lected his promise, and he determined to sound her 
inclinations further, before he even mentioned the 
name of Clarence Hervey.^ 

He began, by painting the pleasures of the 
world, that world, from which he had hitherto 
been secluded. 

She heard him with simple indifference: not 
even her curiosity was excited. 

He observed, that though she had no curiosity to 
see, it was natural that she must have some plea- 
sure in the thoughts of being seen. 

What pleasure ? said Virginia. 

The pleasure of being admired and loved : beauty 
and grace such as yours, my child, cannot be seen 
without commanding admiration and love. 
. I do not want to be admired, replied Virginia, 
and I want to be loved by those only whom I 

love. 

My dearest daughter, you shall be entirely your 
own mistress. I will never interfere, directly or in- 
directly, in the disposal of your heart. 

At these last words, Virginia, who had listened 
to all the rest unmoved, took her father's hand, and 
kissed it repeatedly. 

Now that I have found you, my darling child, 
let me at least make you happy, iff can— -It is the 
only atonement in my power ; it will be the only 
solace of my declining years. All that wealth can 
bestow 

Wealth ! interrupted Virginia — Then you Iiave 

wealth ? 
Yes, my child— may it make you happy ! that is 
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all the enjoyment I expect from it.-^It shall all be 

And may I do what I please with it ?— O then k 
will indeed make me happy. I will give it all, all 
to Mr. Hervey. How delightful to have something 
to give to Mr. Hervey ! 

And had you never any thing to give to Mr. 
Hervey till now ? 

Never ! never ! he has given rae every thing s 
Now — O joyful day ! — I can prove to hina that 
Virginia is not ungrateful ! 

Dear generous girl, said her father, wiping the 
tears from his eyes, what a daughter have 1 found ! 
But tell me, my child, continued he, smiling ;^ do 
you think Mr. Hervey will be content if you give 
him only your fortune ? Do you think that he 
would accept the fortune without the heart ? — Nay, 
do not turn away that dear blushing face from me-: 
remember it is your father who speaks to you. 

Mr. Hervey will not take. your fortune without 
yourself, I am afraid — What shall we do ? Must I 
refuse him your hand ? 

Ref\ise him ! do you think that I could refuse 
him any thing, who has given me every thing ?— 
I should be a monster indeed ! There is no sacrifice 
I would not make, no exertion of which I am not 
capable, for Mr. Hervey *8 sake. But, my dear fa- 
tner, said she, changing her tone> he never asked 
for my hand till yesterday. 

But he had won your heart long ago, I aee, 
thought her father. 

I have written an answer to his letter ; will you 




the prefermice he Im so nobly earned. 
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O, h^ lias ! he has indeed, cried Virginia with 
an expression of strong feeling ; and now is the 
time to show him that 1 am not mij^rateful. 

How 1 love you for this, my child ! cried her 
father, fondly embracing her. This is exactly what 
1 wished, though I did not dare to say so till I was 
sure of your sentiments. Mr. Hervey charged me 
to leave you entirely to yourself; he thought that 
your new situation might perhaps produce some 
change in your sentiments : I see he was mistaken, 
and 1 am heartily glad of it But you are go- 
ing lo say something, my dear, do not let me inter- 
rupt you. 

I was only going to beg that you would give 
this letter, my dear father, to Mr. Hervey. It is 
an answer to one which he wrote to me when I 
was poor — and deserted — she was near saying, but 
she stopped herself. 

I wish, continued she, Mr. Hervey should know 
that my sentiments are precisely the same now 
that they have always been. Tell him, added she 
proudly, that he did me injustice, by imagining 
that my sentiments could aJter with my situation^ 
He little knows Virginia ! 

Clarence at this moment entered the room, and 
Mr. Hartley eagerly led his daughter to meet 
him. 

Take her hand, cried he — ^you have her heart— 
you deserve it — and she has just been very angry 
with, me for doubting — But read her letter, that 
will speak better for her, and more to your satis- 
faction, no doubt, than I can. 

Virginia hastily put the letter into Mr. Hervey 's 
hand, and, breaking from her father, retired to her 
own apartment. 

With all the trepidation of a person who fe^ls 
that the happiness of his life is to be decided in a 
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few moments, Clarence tore open Virginia's letter ; 
and conscious that he was not able to command his 
emotion, he withdrew from her father's inquiring 
eyes. Mr, Hartley, howevei*, saw nothing in this 
agitation, but what he thought natural to a lover^ 
and he was delighted to perceive that his daughter 
had inspired so strong a passion. 

Virginia's letter contained but these few lines. 

, ^ Most happy shall 1 be, if the whole of my fu* 
ture life can prove to you how deeply I feel your 
goodness. 

* Virginia St. Pierre.' 

End of C Herveys Packet. 



An acceptance so direct left Clarence no aller- 
native : his fate was decided. He determined im« 
mediately to force himself to see Belinda and Mr« 
Vincent; for he fancied that his mind would be 
more at ease when he had convinced himself, by 
ocular demonstration, that she was absolutely en- 
gaged to another ; that consequently, even if he 
were free, he could have no chance of gaining her 
affections. There are moments when we desire the 
conviction which at another time would overwhelm 
us with despair. It was in this temper that Mr. 
Hervey paid his visit to Lady Delacour ; but we 
have seen that he was unable to support, for many 
minutes, that philosophic composure to which at 
his first entrance into the room he had worked up 
his mind. The tranquillity which he had expect- 
ed would be the consequence of this visit, he was 
further than ever from obtaining. The extravagant 
j&y with which Lady Delacour received him^ aod 
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9Dd iodescribable something in her manner when 
she looked from him to Belinda, and from Belinda 
\ to Mr. Vincent, persuaded him her ladyship wish- 
ed that he were in Mr. Vincent^s place. The idea 
was so delightful that his soul was entranced, and 
for a few minutes Virginia, and every thing that 
related to her, vanished from his remembrance. It 
was whilst he was in this state, that Lady Delacour 
(as the reader may recollect) invited him into her 
lord's dressing-room, to tell her the contents of the 
packet, which had not then reached her hands. 
The request suddenly recalled him to his senses, but 
he felt that he was not at this moment able to trust 
himself to her ladyship's penetration: he therefore 




more to expose himself to such danger. 

What effect his packet .produced on Lady De- 
lacour's mind, and on Belinda's, we shall not at 
present stop to iaquire ; but having brought up 
Clarence Hervey's affairs to the present day* w© 
shall continue his history. 
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TiiouGH Clarence Hervey was not much disnos*- 
ed to see either Virginia or her father, wnilst 
he was in the state of perturbation into whicli 
be had b^n thrown by bis interview witln Be^ 
linda ; yet he did not delay ta sead lvv% ^^9c\«fii3L 
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home, with a note to Mrs. Ormond, to say that he 
would meet Mr. Hartley whenever he pleased al 
his lawyer's, to make whatever arrangements might 
be necessary for proper settlements. 

As he saw no possibility of receding with ho- 
nour, he, with becoming resolution, desired to urge 
things forward as fast as possible, and to strengthen 
in his mind the sense of the necessity of the sacri- 
fice that he was bound to make. His passions 
were naturally impetuous; but he had by perse- 
vering efforts brought them under the subjection 
of his reason. His power over himself was now. to 
be put to a severe trial. 

As he was going to town, he met Lord Delacour, 
who was riding in the Park : he was extremely in- 
tent upon his own thoughts, and was anxious to 
pass unnoticed. In former times, this would have 
been the most feasible thing imaginable ; for Lord 
Delacour used lo detest the sight of Clarence Her- 
vey, whom he considered as the successor of Colo- 
nel Lawless in his lady's favour ; but his opinion 
and his feelings had been entirely changed by the 
perusal of those letters which were perfumed with 
attar of roses : even that perfume had from that 
association become agreeable to him. He now ac- 
costed Clarence with a warmth and cordiality ic 
his manner, that at any other moment must have 
pleased as much as it surprised him. But Clarence 
was not in a humour to enter into conversation, 

You seem to be in haste, Mr. Hervey, said hii 
lordship, observing his impatience ; but, as I knovi 
your good-nature, I shall make no scruple to de< 
tain you a quarter of arr hour. 

As he spoke, he turned his horse, and rode witl] 
Clarence, who looked as if he wished that his lord- 
ship had been more scrupulous, and that he had iiul 
nuch a reputcitlon for ^uod-u-oXvxx<c^ 
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Voci wiH not refuse me this quarter of an hour, I 
era sure, continued Lord Delacour, when you hear 
\ that, by favouring me with your attention, you 
may, perhaps, materially serve an old — or rather a 
young friend of yours, and one who I once fan- 
cied was a particular favourite — I mean Miss Be- 
linda Portman. 

At the name of Belinda Portman, Clarence Her- 
vey became all attention : he assured his lordship 
that he was in no haste; and all his difficulty now 
was, to moderate the eagerness of his curiosity* 

We can take a turn or two in the Park, as well as 
any where, said his lordship. Nobody will over- 
hear us; and the sooner you know what I have to 
say, the better. 

Certainly, said Clarence. 

The most malevolent person upon earth could not 
have tried poor Clarence> patience more than good- 
natured Lord Delaccur contrived to do, with the 
best intentions possible, by his habitual circum- 
locution. 

He descanted at length upon the difficulties, as 
the world goes, of meeting with a confidential 
friend, whom it is prudent to trust in any affair 
that demands delitacy, honour, and address. Men 
of talents were often, he observed, devoid of inte- 
grity, and men of integrity devoid of talents. When 
%e had obtained Hervey*s assent to this proposition, 
he next paid him sundry handsome but longwind- 
ed compliments : then he complimented himself for 
having just thought of Mr. Hervey as the fittest 
person he could apply to : then he congratulated 
himself upon his good luck in meeting with the 
very man he was just thinking of. At last, after 
Clarence had returned thanks for all his kindness, 
and had given. assent to all his lordship*s truisms^ 
the substance of the business came out. 

VOJL, u ft 
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Lord Delacour informed Mr. Hervey, that he 
had been lately commissioned^ by Lady Delacour 
to discover what attractions drew a Mr. Vincent sc 
constantly to Mrs. Luttridge's— - 

Here he was going to explain who Mr. Vincent 
was ; but dlarence assured him, that he knew per- 
fectly well that he had been a ward of Mr. rer- 
civars ; that he was a West Indian of large for- 
tune, &c. 

And a lover of Miss Portman's-^that is the mosi 
material part of the story to me, continued Lord 
Delacour ; for otherwise, you know, Mr. Vincent 
wouki be no more to me than any other gentleman 
But, in that point of view — I mean, as a lover of 
Belinda Portman, and I may say, not quite unlikely 
to be her husband, he is highly interesting to my 
Lady Delacour, and to me, and to you, as Miss 
Portman*s wellwisher, doubtless. 

Doubtless ! was all Mr. Hervey could reply- 

Now, you must know, continued his lortwhip, 
that Lady Delacour has, for a woman, an uncom- 
mon share of penetration, and can put things toge- 
ther in a wonderful way : in short, it has come to 
her — (my Lady Delacour's) — knowledge, that, be- 
fore Miss Portman was at Oakly Park last summer, 
and after she left it this autumn, Mr. Vincent was a 
constant visitor at Mrs, Luttridge*s, whilst at Har- 
rowgate, and used to play high (though unknown 
to the Percivals of course) at billiards, with Mr. 
Luttridge — a man, I confess, I disliked always, even 

when I carried the election for them. But nc 

matter : it is not from enmity I speak now. Bui 
it is very well known that Luttridge has but a 
•'Aroall fortune, and yet hves as if he had a large 
one ; and all the young men who like high pla^ 
are sure to be well received at his house. — Now, J 
hope Mr. Vincent is not well received on tteil 
footing. 
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Since my Lady Delacour and I have been such 
good friends, continued his lordship, I have drop-* 
ped all connection with the Luttridges, so cannot 
go there myself: moreover, I do not wish to be 
tempted to lose any more thousands to the lady s 
but you never play, and you are not likely to be 
tempted to it now ; so you will oblige me and 
Lady Delacour, if you will go to Luttridge*s to- 
night ; she is always charmed to see you, and you 
will easily discover how the land lies. Mr. Vin- 
cent is certainly a very agreeable, open-hearted 
young man ; but, if he game, God forbid that Misa 
Portman should ever be his wife ! 

God forbid 1 said Clarence Hervey. 

The man, resumed Lord Delacour, roust, in my 
opinion, be very superior indeed, who is deserving 
of Belinda Portman. Oh ! Mr. Hervey, you do 
not — you cannot know her merit, as I do. It is one 
thing, sir, to see a fine girl in a ball-room, and 
another — quite another — to live in the house with 
her for months, and to see her, as I have seen Be- 
linda Portman, in every-day-life, as one may call 
it. Then it is one can judge of the real tejuper^ 
manners, and character; and never woman had so 
sweet a temper, such charming manners, such a 
fair, open, generous, decided, yet gentle character 
as this Miss Portman. 

Your lordship speaks con amorey said Clarence. 

I speak, Mr. Hervey, trom the bottom of my 
soul, cried Lord Delacour, pulling in his horse, and 
stopping short. I should be an unfeeling, ungrate- 
ful brute, if I were not sensible of the obligations — 
yes, the obligations — which my Lady Delacour 
and I have received from Belinda Portman. Why, 

sir, she has been the peacemaker between us 

But we will not talk of that now. Let us think of 
her affiurs. If Mr. Vincent once get mto Mrs« 

q2 
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Luttridge's cursed set, there's no knowing where 
it will end. I speak from my own experience, for 
I really never was fond of high play ; and yet, 
when I got into that set, I could not withstaiid 
it. I lost by hundreds and thousands ; and so will 
he, before he is aware of it, no doubt. Mrs. Lut- 
tridge will look upon him as her dupe, and make 
him such. I always — but this is between ourselves 
— suspected that i did not lose my last thousand to 
her fairly. Now, Hervey, you know the whole; 
do try and save Mr. Vincent, for Belinda Portman's 
sake. 

Clarence Hervey shook hands with Lord Dela« 
cour, with a sentiment of real gratitude and affec^ 
tion ; and assured him that his confidence was not 
luisplaced. His lordship little suspected that he 
had been soliciting him to save his rival ; yet his 
confidence, as Mr. Hervey assured him, was not 
misplaced. Clarence's love was not of that self- 
ish sort, which, the moment that it is deprived of 
hope, sinks to indifference, or is converted into 
hatred. Belinda could not be his; but, in the 
midst of the bitterest regret, he was supported by 
the consciousness of his own honour and gene- 
rosity : he felt a noble species of delight, in the 
prospect of promoting the happiness of the wo- 
man upon whom his fondest affections had been 
fixed ; and be rejoiced to feel that he had suffi- 
cient magnanimity to save a rival from ruin. He 
was even determined to make that 'rival his friend,^ 
notwithstanding the prepossession which, he clearly 
perceived, Mr. Vincent felt against him. 

His jealousy will be extinguished the moment 
be knows my real situation, said Clarence to him-v 
self. He will be convinced that I have a soul in- 
capable of envy ; and, if he suspect my love for 
Selinda, he will respect the strength of miud witU 
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which I Cart command my passions. I take it for 
granted, that Mr. Vincent must possess a heart and 
uoderstanding such as I should desire in a friend, 
or he could never be — what he is to Belinda. 

Full of these generous sentiments,, Clarence 
waited with impatience for the hour when he 
might present himself at Mrs. .Luttridge*s. He 
went there so early in the evening, that he found 
the drawing-room quite empty ; the company, who 
had been invited to dine, had not yet left the par- 
lour, and the servants had but just set the card- 
tables, and lighted the candles. Mr. Hervey de- 
sired that nobody should be disturbed by his 
coming so early : and, fortunately, Mrs. Luttridge 
was detained some minutes by Lady Newland's 
lingering glass of Madeira. In the mean time 
Clarence executed his design. From his former 
observations, and from the hints that Lord Dela- 
cour had let fall, he suspected that there was some- 
times in this house not only high play, but foul 
play : he recollected, that once, when he played 
there at billiards, he had perceived that the table 
was not perfectly horizontal ; and it occurred to 
him that perhaps the E O table might be so con- 
trived, as to put the fortunes of ail who played at 
it in the power of the proprietor. Clarence had 
Siifficient ingenuity to invent the method by which 
this might be done ; and he had the infallible 
means in his possession of detecting the fraud. The 
E O table was in an apartment adjoining to the. 
drawing-room : he found his way to it ; and he dis- 
covered, beyond a possibility of doubt, that it was 
constructed for the purposes of fraud. His first 
impulse was, to tell this immediately to Mr. Vin- 
cent, to put him on his guard ; but, upon reflection, 
hq determined to keep his discovery to himself, till 

q3 
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he was satisfied whether that gentletnan had, or hac^ 
not, any passion for play. 

If he have, thought Clarence, it is of the utmost 
consequence to Miss Portman, that he should early 
in life receive a shock, that may leave an indelible 
impression upon his mind. To save him a few 
hours of remorse, I will not give up the power of 
doing him the most essential service. I will let 
him go on — if he be so inclined — to the very verge 
of ruin and despair ; I will let him feel all the hor- 
rors of a gamesters fate, before I tell him that I 
have the means to save him. Mrs. Luttndge must, 
when I call upon her, refund whatever he may lose: 
she will not brave public shame — she cannot stand 
a public prosecution. 

Scarcely had Clarence arranged his scheme, when 
he heard the voices of the ladies, who were coming 
from the parlour. 

Mrs. Luttridge made her appearance, accom- 
panied by a very pretty modish, affected young 
lady. Miss Annabella Luttridge, her niece. Her. 
little coquettish airs were lost upon Clarence Her- 
vey, whose eye was intently fixed upon the door 
watching for the entrance of Mr. Vincent. He was 
one of the dinner party, and he came up stairs soon 
after the ladies. He seemed prepared for the sight 
of Mr. Hervey, to whom he bowed with a cold, 
haughty air ; and then addressed himself to Miss 
Annabella Luttridge, who showed the most obvious 
desire to attract his attention. 

From all that passed this evening, Mr. Hervey 
was led to suspect, notwithstanding the reasons 
which made it apparently improbable, that the fair 
Annabella was the secret cause of Mr. Vincent's 
frequent visits at her aunt's. It was natural that 
Clarence should be disposed to this opinion, froni 



the circumstances of his own situation. During 
three hours, that be staid at Mrs. Luttridge's, Mr. 
Vincent never joined any of the parties at play; 
but^ just as he was going away, he heard some one 
say — * How comes it, Vincent, that you've been 
idle all nighti?* This question revived Mr. Hervey'g 
suspicions ; and, uncertain what report he should 
make to Lord Delacour, he resolved to defer mak- 
ing any, till he had further opportunities of judging. 
When Mr. Hervey asked himself, how it was 
possible that the pupil of Mr. Percival could be- 
come a gamester, he forgot that Mr. Vincent had 
not been educated by his guardian ; that he had 
lived in the West Indies till he was eighteen ; and 
that he had only been under the care of Mr. Per- 
cival for a few years, afler his habits and character 
were in a great measure formed. The taste for 
gambling he had acquired whilst h&was a child; 
but, as it was then confined to trifies, it had been ' 
passed over as a thing of no consequence, a boyish 
folly, that would never grow up with him : his fa- 
ther used to see him, day after day, playing with 
eagerness, at games of chance, with his negroes, 
or with the sons of neighbouring planters ; yet he 
was never alarmed ; he was too intent upon making 
a fortune for his family, to consider how they 
would spend it ; and he did not foresee that this 
boyish fault might be the means of his son's losing, 
in a few hours, the wealth which he had been many 
years amassing. When young Vincent came over 
to England, Mr. Percival had not immediate op- 
portunities of discovering this particular foible in 
his ward ; but he perceived, that in his mind there 
was that presumptuous belief in his special good 
fortune, which naturally leads to the love of 
gambling. Instead of lecturing liim, his guardian 
appealed to his understanding, and took o^^ovtu^. 
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nities of showing him the ruinous effects of higfa 
play in real life. Young Vincent was touched, aud^ 
as he thought, convinced ; but his emotion was 
stronger than his conviction ; his feelings were aU 
ways more powerful than his reason^ His detesta- 
tion of the selfish character of a gamester was feH 
and expressed with enthusiasm and eloquence ; and 
his indignation rose afterward, at the slightest hint 
that he might ever in future be tempted to become 
what he abhorred. Unfortunately, he disdained 
prudence, as the factitious virtue of inferior minds : 
he thought that the feelings of a man of honour 
were to be his guide, in the first and last appeal ; 
and for his conduct through life, as a man and as a. 
gentleman, he proudly professed to trust to the sub- 
lime instinct of a good heart. His guardian's doubts 
of the infallibility, and even oftheexistence, of this 
moral instinct, wounded Mr, Vincent's pride, in* 
stead of alarming his understanding ; and he was 
rather eager, than averse, to expose himself to the 
danger, that he might prove his superiority to the 
temptation. — How different are the feelings in dif- 
ferent sensations ! Yet, often as this has been re- 
peated, how difficult it is to impress the truth upon 
inexperienced, sanguine minds ! — Whilst young 
Vincent was immediately under his guardian's eye 
at Oakly Park, his safety from vice appeared to 
him inglorious ; he was impatient to sally forth inta 
the world, confident rather of his innate than ac- 
quired virtue. 

When he first became acquainted with Mrs. 
Luttridge at Harrowgate, he knew that- she was a 
professed gambler, and he despised the character ; 
yet, without reflecting on the danger, or perhaps 
for the pleasure of convincing Mr. Percival tjiat he 
was superior to it, he continued his visits. For 
some time he was a i^2&^vve spectator. Billiards 
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however was a game of address, not chance ; there 
was a billiard-table at Oakly Park, as well as al 
Mr. Luttridge*s, and he had played with his guar? 
dian. Why then should he not play with Mr. Lut«? 
tridge ? He did play : his skill was admired ; he 
betted, and his bets were successful : but he did 
not call this gaming, for the bets were not to any 
great amount, and it was only playing at billiards. 
Mr. Percival was delayed in town some weeks longer 
than usual, and he knew nothing of the manner in 
which his young friend spent his time. As soon as 
Mr. Vincent heard of his arrival at Oakly Park, he 
left half finished his game at billiards ; and, fortu- 
nately for him, the charms of Belinda made him 
forget for some months that such a thing as a biU 
liard-table existed. All that had happened at Mr. 
Luttridge's passed from his mind as a dream ; and 
whilst his heart was agitated by his new passion, he 
could scarcely believe that henad ever been inter- 
ested by any other feelings. He was surprised,' 
when he accidentally recollected the eagerness 
with which he used to amuse himself in Mr. Lut- 
tridge's company ; but he was certain that all this 
was past for ever ; and precisely because he was 
under thedominion of one strong passion, he thought 
he could never be under the dominion of another. 
Thus persisting in his disdain of reason as a moral 
guide, Mr. Vincent thought, acted, and suffered as 
a man of feeling. Scarcely had Belinda left Oakly 
Park for one week, when the ennui consequent to 
violent passion became insupportable ; and to con- 
sole himself for her absence, he flew to the billiard- 
table. Emotion of some-kind or other was become 
necessary to him ; he said that not to feel, was not 
to live ; and soon the suspense, the anxiety, the 
hopes, the fears, the perpetual vicissitudes of a 
gamester's life appeared to him almost as delight" 
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fill as those of a. lover's. Deceived by these ap-^ 
pearances, Mrs. tuttridge thought that his aftec* 
tion for Belinda either was or might be conquered^ 
and her hopes of obtaining his fortune for her niece 
Annabella revived. As Mr. Vincent could not en- 
dure Mrs. Freke, she abstained, at her friend*!^ 
particular desire, from appearing at her house 
ivhijst he was there, and Mrs. Luttridge interested 
him much in her own favour, by representing her 
indignation at Harrietts conduct to be such, that 
it had occasioned a total breach in their friend- 
ship. Mrs. Freke's sudden departure from Har- 
rowgate confirmed the probability of this quarrel ; 
yet these two ladies were secretly leagued together 
in a design of breaking off Mr. Vincent's match 
with Belinda, against whom Mrs. Freke had vowed 
revenge. The anonymous letter, which she hoped 
would work her purpose, produced, however, an 
effect totally unexpected upon his generous mind 
- — he did not guess the writer ; but his indignation 
against such base accusations burst forth with a 
violence that astounded Mrs. Luttridge : his love 
for Belinda appeared ten times more enthusiastic 
than before — the moment she was accused, he felt 
himself her defender, as well as her lover. .He 
was dispossessed of the evil spirit of gambling as if 
by a miracle : and the billiard- table, and Mrs. Lut- 
tridge, and Miss Annabella, vanished from his 
view. He breathed nothing but love ; he would 
ask no permission ; he would wait for none from 
Belinda; he declared that instant he would set out 
in search of her, and he would tear that infamous 
letter to atoms in her presence ; he would show her 
how impossible suspicion was to his nature. The 
first violence of the hurricane Mrs. Luttridge could 
not stand, and thought not of opposing ; but whilst 
his horses and curricle were getting ready, she 
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t(H)k such an affectionate leave of his dog Juba, and 
fhe protested so much that she and Annabella 
should not know how to live without poor Juba, 
that Mr. Vincent, who was excessively fond of his 
dog, could not help sympathizing in their sorrow t 
reasoning just as well as they wished, he extended 
his belief in Jheir affection for this animal to friend- 
ship, if not love, for his master. He could not 
grant Mrs. Luttridge's earnest supplication to leave 
the dog behind him, under her protection ; but he 
promised — and laid his hand upon his heart when 
he promised — that Juba should wait upon Mrs, 
Luttridge as soon as she went to town. l*his ap* 
pointment being made. Miss Annabella permitted 
herself to be somewhat consoled. It would be in- 
justice to omit, that she did all that could be done 
by a cambric handkerchief, to evince delicate sen- 
sibility in this parting scene. Mrs. Luttridge also 
deserves her share of praise, for the manner in 
which she reproved her niece for giving way to 
her feelings, and for the address with which she 
wished to heaven that poor Annabella had the 
calm, philosophic temper of which Miss Port* 
man was> she understood, a most uncommon ej^* 
ample. 

As Mr. Vincent drove toward London, he re^ 
fleeted upon these last words ; and he could not 
help thinking, that if Belinda had more faults she 
would be more amiable. 

These thoughts were, however, driven from his 
mind, and scarcely left a trace behind them, when 
he once more saw and conversed with her^ The 
dignity, sincerity, and kindness, which she showed 
the evening that he put the anonymous letter jpjto 
her hands, charmed and touched him ; and his real 
feelings and his enthusiasm conspired to make him 
believe that his wJiole happiness depended on her 
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«miles. Th<^ confession which she knade to him of ' 
her former attachment to Clarence Hervey, as it 
raised in Vincent's mind sti^ong emotions of jealousy, 
increased his passion as much as it piqued his pride, 
and she appeared in a new and highly interesting 
light, when he discovered that the coldness of man- 
ner, which he had attributed to want of sensibility, 
arose probably from its excess — that her heart 
should have been pre-occupied, was more tolerable 
to him than the belief of her settled indifference. 
He was so intent upon these delightful varieties 
in his love for Belinda, that it was not till he had 
received a reproachful note from Mrs. Luttridge, to 
remind him of his promised visit from Juba, that he 
could prevail upon himself to leave Twickenham 
even for a few hours. Lady DeIacour*s hatred or 
fear of Juba, which he accidentally mentioned to 
Miss Annabella, appeared to her and to her aunt 
* the most extraordinary thing upon earth ;' and 
when it was contrasted with their excessive fond- 
ness, it seemed to him indeed unaccountable. From 
pure consideration for her ladyship's nerves, Mrs* 
Luttridge petitioned Vincent to leave the dog with 
her, that Helena might not be in such imminent 
, danger from Uhe animal's monstrous jaws.' The peti- 
tion was granted ; and, as the petitioners foresaw, 
Juba became to them a most useful auxiliary. Juba's 
master called daily to see him, and sometimeB when 
he came in the morning Mrs. Luttridge was not at 
home, so that his visits were repeated in the even- 
ing, and the evening in London is what, in other 
places, is called the night. — Mrs. Luttridge's nights 
could not be passed without deep play. The sight 
of the E O table at first shocked Mr. Vincent : he 
thought of Mr. Percival, and he turned away from 
it : but to his active social disposition it wasextreme- 
ly irksome to stand idle and uninterested^ where ail 
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vere busy and eager in one common pursuit ; to 
his generous temper it seemed ungentlemanlike to 
stand by, the silent censor of the rest of the com- 
pany ; and when he considered of how little im- 
portance a few hundreds, or even thousands, could 
be to a man of his large fortune, he coidd not help 
feelings that it was sordid, selfish, avaricious, to dread 
Jtheir possible loss ; and thus social spirit, courage^ 
generosity, all conspired to carry our man of feel- 
ing to the gaming-table. Once there, his ruin was 
inevitable. Mrs. Luttridge, whilst she held his doom 
in her power, hesitated only whether it would be 
more her interest to marry him to her niece, or to 
content herself with his fortune. His passion for 
Belinda, which she saw had been by some means 
or other increased, in spite of the anonymous let- 
ter, gave her little hopes of Annabella's succeed- 
ing, even with the assistance. of Juba, and delicate 
sensibility. So the aunt, careless of her niece'^ 
disappointment, determined that Mr. Vincent should 
be her victim ; and sensible that she must not give 
him time for reflection, she hurried him on, till in 
the course of a few evenings spent at the E O table, 
he lost, not only thousands, but tens of thousands. 
— One lucky night, she assured him, would set aU 
to rights ; the run could not always be against him, 
and Fortune must change in his favour, if he tried 
her with sufficient perseverance. 

The horror, the agony of mind which he endured 
at this sudden ruin, which seemed impending over 
him, the recollection of Belinda, of Mr. Percival, 
almost drove him to distraction — He retreated 
from the £ O table one night, swearing that h<^ 
never would hazard another guinea. But his ruin 
was not yet complete — ^lie had thousands yet to lose, 
and Mrs. Luttridge would not thus relinquish her 
prey. She persuaded him to try his fortune once 
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more. She now sufiered him to regain courage, bf 
Winning back some of his own fortune. His mind 
was relieved from the sense of immediate danger ; 
he rejoiced tb be saved from the humiliation of 
confessing his losses to Mr. Percival and Belinda. 
The next day he saw her with unusual pleasui'e, 
and this was the very morning when Clarence Her-. 
vey paid his visit. The imprudence of l«ady Dela^ 
cour, joined perhaps to his own consciousness that 
he had a secret fault, which ought to lower him in 
the esteem of his mistress, made him misinterpret 
every thing th^t passed-^his jealousy was excited 
in the most sudden and violent manner. He flew 
from Lady Delacour*s to Mrs. Luttridge's — he was 
soothed and flattered by the apparent kindness 
with which he was received by Annabella and her 
aunt ;' but after dinner, when one of the servants 
whispered to Mrs. Luttridge, who sat next to him, 
that Mr. Clarence Hervey was above stairs, He gave 
such a start, that part of the bumper of wine, which 
he was going to drink to her health, did not escape 
the fair Annabella's lap. In the confusion and 
apologies which this accident occasioned, Mrs. 
Luttridge had time to consider what might be the 
cause of the start, and she combined her suspicions 
fio quickly and so judiciously, that she guessed the 
truth— that he feared to be seen at the £ O table 
by a person who might find it for his interest to 
teil the truth to Belinda Portman. Mr. Vincent, 
said she, in a low voice, I have such a terrible 
head-ache that I am fit for nothing — I am aot up to 
•£ O to-night, so you must wait for your revenge 
till to-morrow. 

• ' Mr. Vincent was heartily glad to be relieved from 
his engagement, and he endeavoured to escape 
Clarence s suspicions, by devoting his ^hole time 
this evening to Annabeliay not in the least appre<- 
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hensiye that Mr. Hervey would return the next 
night. Mr. Vincent was at the E O table at the 
usual hour, for he was excessively anxious to re- 
gain what he had lost, not so much for the sake of 
the money, which he could afford to lose, but lest 
the defalcation in his fortune should lead Mr. Perci- 
vj^l to the knowledge of the means wl^ich had occ^-* 
sioned it. He could not endure, after his high vaunts, 
to see himself humbled by his rash confidence in him- 
self, and he secretly vowed, that if he could but rein- 
state himself, by one night's good luck, he would for 
ever quit the society of gamblers. A few months 
before this time, he would have scorned the idea of 
concealing any part of his conduct, any one of 
his actions, from his best friend Mr. Percival ; but 
his pride now reconciled him to the meanness of 
concealment ; and here, the acuteness of his feel- 
ings was to his own mind an excuse for dissimula* 
tion ; so fallacious is moral instinct unenlightene(( 
or uncontrolled by reason or .religion, 

Mr. Vincent was disappointed in his hopes of 
regaining what he had lost. This was not the for- 
tunate night, which Mrs.Luttridge*s prognostics had 
vainly taught hm to expect : he pjayed on, how- 
ever, with all the impetuosity of his natural temper ; 
his judgement forsook him ; he scarcely knew what 
he said or did ; and, in the course of a few hours, he 
was worked up to such a pitch of insanity, that, in 
one desperate moment, he betted nearly all that he 
,was worth in the \yorld — and lost! — He stood like 
pne stupified — the hum of voices scarcely reached 
his ear — he saw figures n^oving before him, but he 
did not distinguish who or what they were. 

Supper was announced, and the room emptied 
fast, whilst he remained motionless, leaning on the 
£ O table. He was roused by Mrs. Luttridge's 
paying, as she passed— Don't you sup to-night, Mr, 
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Hervey? — Vincent looked up, and saw Clarence 
Hervey opposite to him. His countenance in- 
stantly changed, and the lightning of anger flashed 
through the gloom of despair : he uttered not a 
iyllable ; but his looks said — How is this, sir? Here 
again to-night; to watch me?— to enjoy my ruin? — 
to be ready to carry the first news of it to Belinda? 

At this last thought, Vincent struck his closed 
hand with violence against his forehead ; and rush- 
ing by Mr. Hervey, who in vain attempted to 
speak to him, he pressed into the midst of the 
crowd on the stairs, and let himself be carried 
along with them into the supper-room. At supper 
he took his usual seat between Mrs. Luttridge and 
the fair Annabella; and, as if determined to brave 
the observing eyes of Clarence Hervey, who was 
at the same table, he affected extravagant gaiety ; 
he ate, drank, talked, and laughed, more than any 
of the company. Toward the end of the supper, 
his dog, who was an inmate at Mrs. Liittridge's, 
licked his hand, to put him in mind that he had 
given him nothing to eat. 

Drink, Juba ! — drink, and never have .done, 
boy ! — cried Vincent, holding a bumper of wine to 
the dog's mouth : he's the only dog I ever saw 
taste wine. Then snatching up some of the flowers 
which ornamented the table, he swore that Juba 
should henceforward be called Anacreon, and that 
he deserved to be crowned with roses by the hand 
of Beauty. The fair Annabella instantly took a 
hot-house rose from her bosom, and assisted in 
making the garland with which she crowned the 
new Anacreon. Insensible to his honours, the dog, 
who was extremely hungry, turned suddenly to Mrs. 
Luttridge, by whom he nad, till this night, regu- 
larly been fed wiih the choicest morsels ; and, lift- 
ing up his huge paw, laid it> as he had be6n wont 
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to do, upon her arm. She took it off: he, know* 
ing nothing of the change in his master's afTairs, 
laid the paw again upon her arm ; and, with that 
familiarity to which he had long been encouraged, 
raised his head almost close tp the lady's cheek. 

Down, Juba ! — down, sir, down ! cried Mrs. 
Luttridge in a sharp voice. 

Down, Juba !— down, sir ! repeated Mr, Vincent 
i 1 a tone of bitter feeling, all his assumed gaiety 
forsaking him at this instant. Down, Juba!— 
down, sir — down !— as low as your master! thought 
be ; and, pushing back his chair, he rose from t^. 
ble, and precipitately left the room. 

Little notice was taken of his retreat ; the chairs 
closed in ; and the gap, which his vacant place 
left, was visible but for a moment: the company 
were as gay as before ; the fair Annabella smiled 
with a grace as attractive ; and Mrs. Luttridge 
exulted in the success of her schemes— whilst her 
victim was in the agonies of despair. 

Clarence Hervey, who had watched every 
change of Vincent's countenance,, saw the agony of 
soul with which he rose from the table, and quitted 
the room : he suspected his purpose, and followed 
him immediately. But Mr. Vincent had got out 
of the house before he could overtake him tr— which 
way he was gone, no one could tell, for no one 
had seen him : the only information he could gain 
was, that he might possibly be heard of at Nerot's 
Hotel, or at Governor Montford's, in Portland 
Place* The hotel was but a few yards from Mrs. 
I^uttridge's, Clarenpe went there directly. He 
asked for Mr. Vincent. One of the waiters said, 
that he was not yet come in ; but another called 
out— Mr. Vincent, sir, did you say ? I have ju§^ 
^hqwn him up to his room. 
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Which is his room ?*-I must see him instantly, 
cried Kerrey. 

Not to-night — you can't see him now, sir. Mr. 
Vincent won't let you in,, I can assure you, sir. 
I went up myself, three minutes ago, with some 
letters, that came whilst he was away, but he would 
not let me in. I heard him double-lock the door, 
and he swore terribly. I can't go up again at this 
time o' night — for my life I dare not, sir. 

Where is his own man ? — Has Mr. Vincent any 
aerTant here? — Mr. Vincent's man! cried Cla- 
rence ; let me see him ! 

You can't, sir. Mr. Vincent has just sent his 
black, the only servant he has here, out on some 
message. —Indeed, sir, there's no use in going up, 
continued the waiter, as Clarence sprang up two or 
three stairs at once : Mr. Vincent has desired no- 
body may disturb him. I give you my word, sir, 
he'll be very angry ; and, besides, 'twould be to 
no purpose, for hell not unlock the door. 

Is there but one door to the room ? said Mr. 
Hervey ; and, as he asked the question, he pulled 
a guinea out of his pocket, and touched the waiter's 
hand with it. 

Oh — now I recollect — ^yes, sir, there's a private 
door through a closet^may be, that mayn't be^ 
fastened. 

Clarence put the guinea into the waiter's hand, 
who instantly showed him the way up the back 
staircase to the door that opened into Mr. Vincent's 
bedchamber. 

Leave me now, whispered he, and make no 
noise. 

The man withdrew ; and as Mr. Hervey went 
close to the concealed door, to try if it was fastened, 
he distinctly heard a pistol cocked. The door was 
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not fastened: he pushed it softly opefi, and saw 
this unfortunate man upon his knees, the pistoi in 
his hand, his eyes looking up to heave:) Clarence 
was in one moment hehind him; and, .seizing hold 
of the pistol, he snatched it from Vincent's grasp 
with so much calm presence of mind and dexterity, 
that, although the pistol was cocked, it did not go 
off. 

Mr. Hervey ! exclaimed Vincent, starting up. 
Astonishment overpowered all other sensations. 
But the next instant recovering the power of speech. 
Is this the conduct of a gentleman, Mr. Hervey? 
— of a man of honour ! cried he, thus to intrude 
upon my privacy ; to be a spy upon my actions ; 
to triumph in my ruin ; to witness my despair ; to 
rob me of the only 

He looked wildly at the pistol, which Clarence 
heji&jnhis hand ; then snatching up another which 
lay upon the table, he continued— You are my ene- 
my — I know it — ^you are my rival — I know it — Be- 
linda loves you — Nay, affec^t not to start — this is po 
time for dissimulation — Belinda loves you — you 
know it — ^for her sake, for your own, put me out of 
the world — put me out of torture. It shall not be 
called murder ; it shall be called a duel. You haTe 
been a spy upon my actions — I demand satisfac- 
tion. If you have one spark of honour or of cou-^ 
rage within you, Mr. Hervey, show it now — ^fight 
me, sir, openly as man to man, rival to rival, enemy 
to enemy — fire ! 

If you fire upon me you will repent it, replied 
Clarence calmly, for I am not your enemy ; I am 
not your rival. 

You are, interrupted Vincent, raising his voice 
to the highest pitch of indignation ; you are my ri- 
val, though you dare not avow it ; the denial is 
base, ^se, unmanly .^ — O, Belinda, is this the being 
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you prefer to me 9 Gamester ! — ^wretch as I ani» vny 
soul never stooped to falsehood ; treachery I ab-t 
hor ; courage, honour, and a heart worthy of Be- 
linda, I possess. — I beseech you, sir, continued he, 
addressing himself in a tremulous tone of contempt 
to Mr.'Hervey — :! beseech you, sir, to leave me ta 
nay own feelings — and to myself. 

You are not yourself at this moment, and I can- 
not leave you to such mistaken feelings, replied 
Hervey; command yourself for a moment, and 
hear me : use your reason, and you will soon be 
convinced that I am your friend, 

My friend ! . 

Your friend — For what purpose did I come here* 
to snatch this pistol from your hand ? If it were 
my interest, my wish, that you were out of the 
world, why did I prevent you from destroying- 
yourself? Do you think that «lhe acttoi^^ ^^SL^^ 
enemy ? Use your reason. 

I cannot, said Vincent, striking his forehead ; X 
know not what to think ; — I am not master of my- 
self— I conjure you, sir, for your own sake, to 
leave me. 

For my (/am sake! repeated Hervey disdainfully; 
I am not thinking of myself; nor can any thing you 
bave said provoke me fron^ my purjpose. My pur-^ 
pose is to save you from ruin, for the sake or a wo- 
man, whom, though I am no longer your rival, I 
have loved longer, if not better, than you have. 

There was something so open in Hervey's coun-i 
tenance; such a strong expression of truth in his 
manner, that it could not be resisted, and Vincent^ 
in an altered voice, exclaimed : 

You acknowledge that you have loved Belinda — 
^d could you cease to love her ? Impossible !— . 
^— And, loving her, must you not detest me ? 

iio, said Clarence, holding out his hand t;Q him ;^ 
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Twish to be yoar friend; I have not the baseness 
to wish to deprive others of happiness, because I 
cannot enjoy it myself. In one word, to put you 
at ease with me for ever, I have no pretensions/ I 
can have none, to Miss Portman. I am engaged 
to another woman — in a few days you will hear of 
my marriage. 

Mr. Vincent threw the pistol from him, and gave 
his hand to Hervey. 

Pardon what 1 said to you just now, cried he ; I 
knew not what I said - I spoke in the agony of de- 
spair — your purpose is most generoiis — but it is 
in vain — you came too late — I am ruined, past all 
hope. 

He folded his arms, and his eyes reverted invo- 
luntarily to his pistols. 

The misery that you have this night experienced, 
said Mr. Hervey, was necessary to the security of 
your future happiness. 

Happiness! repeated Vincent —happiness — there 
IS no happiness lefl for me. My doom is fixed — 
fixed by my own folly — my own rash, headstrong^ 
folly. Madman that I was, what cpuld tempc me 
to the gaming-table P O ! if 1 could recall but a 
few days, a few hours of my. existence ! — But re- 
morse is vain ; prudence comes too late. Do yoa 
know, said he, fixing his eyes upon Hervey, do 
you know, that I am a beggar ? that I have not a 
farthing left upon earth ? Go to Belinda ; tell her 
so : tell her, that if she had ever the slightest re- 
gard for me, I deserve it no longer. Tell her to 
forget, despise, detest me. Give her joy, that she 
has escaped having a gamester for a husband.* 

I will, said Clarence, I will, if you please,^ tell 
her what 1 believe to be true, — that the agony you 
have felt this night, the dear-bought experience you 
have had^ will be for ever a warning* 
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A warning! interrupted Vincent — O, that it 
could yet be useful to me !-~But I tell you, it cornea 
too late— Nothing can save me, 

/can, said Mr. Hervey. Swear to me, for Be-s 
linda's sake — solemnly swear to me, that you will 
never more trust your happiness and hers to the 
hazard of a die — swear that you will never more, 
directly or indirectly, play at any game of chance, 
and I will restore to you the fortune, the happiness 
that you have lost. 

Mr. Vincent stood, as if suspended between ec- 
stasy and despair ; he dared not trust his senses : 
with a fervent and solemn adjuration he made the 
vow that was required of him ; and Clarence then 
revealed to him the secret of the £ O table. 

When Mrs. Luttridge knows that I have it in my 
power to expose her to public shame, she will in- 
stantly refund all that she has iniquitously won from 
you. Even among gamblers, she would be blasted 
for ever by this discovery : she knows it; and if she 
dared to brave public opinion, we have then a 
sure resource in the law — prosecute her. The 
laws of honour, as well as the laws of the land, will 
support the prosecution. But she will never let 
the affair go into a court of justice. I will see her 
early, as early as I can tormorrow, and put you out 
of suspense. 

Most generous of human beings! exclaimed Vin- 
cent : I cannot express to you what I feel ; but 
your own heart, your own approbation 

Farewell, good night, interrupted Clarence; I 
see that I have made a friend ; 1 was determined 
|;hat Belinda's husband should be my friend — I have 
succeeded beyond my hopes. And now I will iw- 
trude no longer, said he, as he closed the door after 
him. His sensations at this instant were more der 
fight ful even than those of the man he liad relieve^ 
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iTrom the (lepth of despair. How wisely ha& Pro- 
vidence made the benevolent ^nd generous passions 
the most pleasurable ! 



CHAPTER XXI. 



A JEW. 



la the silence of the night, when the hurry of ac- 
tion was over, and the enthusiasm of generosity be- 
gan to subside, the words which had escaped from 
Mr. Vincent in the paroxysm of despair and rage — 
the words Belinda Jovesyou — recurred to Clarence 
Hervey ; and it required all his power over himself 
to banish the sound from his ear, and the idea from 
bis mind. He endeavoured to persuade himself 
that these words were dictated merely by sudden 
jealousy ; and that there could be no real founda- 
tion for the assertion : perhaps this belief was a ne- 
cessary support to his integrity. He reflected, that, 
at all events, his engagement with Virginia could 
not be violated ; his proflFered services to Mr. Vin- 
cent could not be withdrawn : he was firm and con- 
sistent. Before two o'clock the next day, Vincent 
received from Clarence this short note : 

< Inclosed is Mrs. LuttriJge's acknowledgement, 
that she has no claims upon you in consequence of 
what passed last night. I said nothing about the 
money she had previously won, as I understand you 
have paid it. < 

* The lady fell into fits ; but it would not do^ 
The husband attempted to bully me. I told him I 
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should be at his service, after he had made the 
whole afiair public, by calling you out. 

* I would have seen you myself this morning, 
but that I am engaged with lawyers and marriage 
settlements. 

« Yours sincerely, 

* Clarence Hervey.' 

I 

Overjoyed at the sight of Mrs. Luttridge's ac- 
knowledgement, Vincent repeated his vow, never 
more to hazard himself in her dangerous society. 
He was impatient to see Belinda ; and full of gene- 
rous and grateful sentiments, in this first moment 
of joy, he determined to conceal nothing from her; 
to make at once the confession of his own impru- 
dence, and the eulogium of Clarence Hervey 's ge- 
nerosity. He was just setting out for Twickenham, 
when he was sent for by his Uncle, Governor Mont- 
ford, who had business to settle with him relative 
to his West India estates. He spent the remainder 
of the morning with his uncle; and there he received 
a charming letter from Belinda; — that letter which 
she had written and sent whilst Lady Delacour 
was reading Clarence Hervey *s packet. It would 
have cured Vincent of jealousy, even if he had not, 
in the interim, seen Mr. Hervey, and learnt from 
him the news of his approaching marriage. Miss 
Pjortraan, at the conclusion of her letter, informed 
him that Lady Delacour purposed being in Berke- 
ley Square the next day ; that they were to spend 
a week in town, on account of Mrs. Margaret De- 
lacour, who had promised her ladyship a visit : and 
to go to Twickenham would be a formidable jour- 
ney to an infirm old lady who seldom stirred out 
of her house. 

Whatever displeasure Lady Delacour felt to- 
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warda her friend Belinda, on account of her cold" 
ness to Mr. Hervey and her steadiness to Mr. Vin- 
cent, had by this time subsided. Angry people, 
who express their passion, as it has been justly said, 
always speak worse than they think. This was 
usually the case with her ladyship. 

The morning after they arrived in town, she 
came into Belinda's room with an air of more than 
usual sprightliness and satisfaction. — Great news! — 
Great, news ! — Extraordinary news — But it is very 
imprudent to excite your expectations, my dear 
Belinda. Pray, did you hear a wonderful noise in 
the square a little while ago ? 

Yes ; I thought I heard a great bustle ; but Mar- 
riott appeased my curiosity by saying that it wa» 
only a battle between two dogsv 

It is well if this battle between two dogs do not 
end in a duel between two men, said Lady Dela^ 
cour. 

This prospect of mischief seems to have put your 
ladyship in wonderfully good spirits, said Belinda 
smiling. But what have you heard of Mr. Vin- 
•cent ? 

That Miss Annabella Luttridge is dying for love 
-of him — or of his fortune. Knowing, as I do, the 
\anity of mankind, 1 suppose that your Mr. Vin^ 
cent, all perfect as he is, was flattered by the little 
coquette ; and perhaps he condescends to repay her 
inahe same coiik I take it for granted — for 1 al- 
w^s fill up the gaps in a story my own way — I 
take it for granted, that Mr. Vincent got into some 
entanglement with her ; and that this has been the 
cau&e (^ the quarrel with the aunt. That there ha^ 
been a quarrel is certain: for your friend Juba told 
P^lardott so. His massa swore that he would neveir 
£0 to ^Mrs. LiAttridge's again ; and this morning he 
Xookih^ decisive noiea^ure of sending to request than 
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his dog might be returned. Juba went for his 
naniesake. Miss Annabella Luttridge was the per- 
son who delivered up the dog ; and she desired the 
black to tell his master, with her compliments, that 
Juba's collar was rather too tight ; and she begged 
that he would not fail to take it off as soon as he 
could. Perhaps, my dear, you are as simple as the 
poor negro, and suspect no Jlnesse in this message. 
Miss Luttridge, aware that the faithful fellow was 
too much in your interests, to be either persuaded 
or bribed to carry a billet-doux from any other 
lady to his master, did not dare to trust him upon 
this occasion ; but she had the art to make him 
carry her letter without his knowing it. Colin 
maiUardy vulgarly 'called blind mans bitff\ was, 
some time ago, a favourite play amongst the Pa- 
risian ladies : now, hide and seek will be brought 
into fashion, I suppose, by the fair Annabella. 
Judge of her talents for the game by this instance: 
she hid her biUet-doux within the lining of Juba's 
collar. The dog, unconscious of his dignity as an 
ambassador, or rather as & charge d'affaires, set out 
on his way home. As he was crossing Berkeley 
Square, he was met by Sir Philip Baddely and his 
dog. The baronet's insolent favourite bit theblack*s 
heels. Juba the dog resented the injury imme- 
diately, and a furious combat ensued. In the height 
of the battle Juba's collar fell off. Sir Philip Bad- 
dely espied the paper that was sewed to the lining, 
and seized upon it immediately : the negro caught 
hold of it at the same instant : the baronet swore ; 
the black struggled: the baronet knocked him 
down. The great dog leflt his canine antagonist 
that moment, flew at your baronet, and would have 
eaten him up at three mouthfuls, if Sir Philip had 
not made good his retreat to Dangerfield's circulut- 
ing libr^y. The negro's head was terribly cut 
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by the sharp point of a stone, and his ancle W4^ 
sprained; but, as he has just told n|ie, he did not 
feel this till afterward. He started up, and pur- 
sued his master's enemy. Sir Philip was actually 
reading Miss Luttridge's biUet-dotus aloud when 
the black entered the library. He reclaimed his 
master's property with great intrepidity; and a 
gentleman, who was present, took his part imme- 
diately. 

In the mean time, Lord Delacour, who had been 
looking at the battle from our breakfast-room win- 
dow, declared he would go over to Dangerfield's,. 
to see what was the matter, and how all this would 
end. He entered the library just as the gentle- 
man, who had volunteered in favour of poor Juba, . 
was disputing with Sir Philip. The bleeding negro 
told my lord, in as plain words as he could, the 
cause of the dispute; and Lord I>elacour> who, to 
do him justice, is a man of hpnour, joined instantly 
in his defence. The baronet thought proper, at 
length, to submit ; and he leO; the field of battle, 
without having any thing to say for himself, but — 
<D — me! very extraordinary, d — mel* — or toords 
to that effect. 

Now, Lord DelacQur, beside being a man of 
honour, is also a man of humanity. I know that 
I cannot oblige you more, jny dear Belinda, than 
by seasoning my discourse with a little conjugal 
flattery. My lord was concerned to see the poor 
black writhing in pain ; and, with the assistance of 
the gentleman who had joined in his defence, he 
brought Juba across the square to our house. Guess 
for what ? — to try upon the sprained ancle an infal- . 
lible quack balsam recommended to him by the 
dowager Lady Bouchen I was in the hall when 
tfiey brought the poor fellow in. Marriott was 
c^Ii^d. Mrs. Marriott, crie^ tny lord, pray let us^ 

s 2 
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have Lady Boucher's infallible balsam this instant I 
Had you but seen the eagerness of face, or heard 
the emphasis, with which he said * hifallible bal- 
sam'— ^you must let me laugh at the recollection'. 
One human smile must pass, and be forgiven. 

The smile may be the more readily forgiven, 
said Belinda, since I am sure you are conscious 
that it reflected almost as much upon yourself as 
upon Lord Delacour. 

Why, yes: belief in a quack doctor is full as bad 
as belief in a quack balsam, I allow. Your obser- 
vation is so malicious, because so just, that, to 
punish you for it, I will not tell you the remainder 
of my stor^ for a week to come ; and I assure you 
that the best part of it I have left untold. To re- 
turn to our friend Mr. Vincent i — Could you but 
know what reasons I have, at this instant, for wish-' 
ing him in Jamaica, you would acknowledge that 
I am truly candid in confessing that I believe my 
auspicious about £ O were unfounded ; and ' I am 
truly generous in admitting, that you are right to 
treat him with justice. 

This last enigmatical sentence Belinda could not 
prevail upon Lady Delacour to explain. 

In the evening Mr. Vincent made his appearance. 
Lady Delacour immediately attacked him with 
raillery, on the subject of the fair Annabella. He 
was rejoiced to perceive that her suspicions took 
this turn ; and that nothing relative to the transac- 
tion, in which Clarence Hervey had been eng^ed, 
had transpired. Vincent wavered in his resolution 
to confess the truth to Belinda. Though he had 
determined upon this in the first moment of joyful 
enthusiasm, yet the delay of four-and-twenty hours 
had made a material change in his feelings ; his 
most virtuous resolves were always rather the effect 
of sudden impulse, tViatv o€ cXeady ^rinci^le. But 
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when the tide of passion had swept away the land- 
marks, he had no method of ascertaining the bound-, 
aries of right and wron^. Upon the present oc- 
casion, his love for Belinda confounded all his 
moral calculations : one moment, hie feelings as a 
man of honour forbade him to condescend to the 
meanness of dissimulation ; but the next instant 
his feelings as a Jover prevailed ; and he satisfied 
his conscience by the idea, that, as his vow must 
preclude all danger of his return to the gaming- 
table in future, it would be only creatine an unne- 
cessary alarm in Belinda's mind, to speak to her of 
his past imprudence. His generosity at first revolt- 
ed from the thought of suppressing those praises of 
Clarence Hervey which had been so well deserv- 
ed ; but his jealousy returned to combat his first 
virtuous impulse. He considered, that his own 
inferiority must by comparison appear more strik- 
ing to his mistress ; and he sophistically persuaded 
himself, that it would be for her happiness to con- 
ceal the merits of a rival, to whom she could never 
be united. In this vacillating state of mind he 
continued during the greatest part of the evening. 
About half an hour betbre he took his leave. Lady 
Delacour was called out of the room by Mrs. Mar- 
riott. Left alone with Belinda, his embarrassment 
increased, and the unsuspecting kindness of her. 
manner was to him the most bitter reproach. He 
stood in a silent agony, whilst in a playful tone she. 
smiled and said. 

Where are your thoughts, Mr. Vincent? If I 
were of a jealous temper, I should say With the 
fair Annabella— 

You woiild say wrong then, replied Mr. Vin- 
cent in a constrained voice. He was upon th£. 
point of telling the truth ; but to gain a reprieve^ 

s3 
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of a few minutes, he entered into a defence of fait 
conduct to Awards Miss Luttridge. 

The sudden return of Lady Delacour. relieved 
him from his embarrassment, and they convened 
only on general subjects during the remainder of 
the evening : and he at last departed, secretly re- 
joicing that he was, as he fancied, under the neces- 
sity of postponing his explanation ; he even thought 
of suppressing the history of his transactions with 
Mrs. Luttridge. His former nice sense of honour 
had been considerably deadened at the gaming- 
table ; and he could now stoop to that dissimula- 
tion at which he would have shuddered but a few 
months before. He knew that his secret was safe 
with Clarence Hervey : Mrs. Luttridge would be 
silent, for her own sake ; and neither Lady Dela- 
cour nor Belinda had any connexion with her 
society. 

A few days afterward, Mr. Vincent went to. 
Gray, the jeweller, for some trinkets which he had 
bespoke. Lord Delacour was there, speaking about 
the diamond ring which Gray had promised to 
dispose of for him. Whilst his lordship and Mr. 
Vincent were busy about their own affairs, Sir 
Philip Baddely and Mr. Rochfort came into the 
shop. Sir Philip and Mr. Vincent had never before 
met. Lord Delacour, to prevent him frgm getting, 
into a quarrel about a lady who was so little worth 
fighting for as Miss Annabella Luttridge, had posi- 
tively refused to tell Mr. Vincent \yhat he knew 
of the afi^r, or to let him know the name of the 
gentleman who was concerned in it. 

The shopman addressed Mr. Vincent by his 
name; and immediately Sir Philip whispered to 
Rochfort, that Mr. Vincent was * the master of the 
Hack J Vincent^ who unluckily overheard him^ in* 
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rtantly asked Lord Delacour, if that was the gen- 
tleman who had behaved so ill to his servant } 
Lord Delacour told him that it was now of no con- 
sequence to inquire, and that he hoped he was too 
prudent, on the very eve of his marriage to go 
inquest of a quarrel. If, said his lordship, any of 
these gentlemen choose to accost you, I shall think 
you do rightly to retort; but for heaven's sake da 
not begin the attack ! 

Vincent's impetuosity was not to be restrained ; 
he demanded from Sir Philip, whether he was the 
person who had beaten his servant? Sir Philip 
readily obliged him with an answer in the affirma- 
tive ; and the consequence was, the loss of a finger 
to the baronet, and a wound in the side to Mr. Vin- 
cent, which, though it did not endanger his life^ 
yet confined him to his room for several days. 
The impatience of his mind increased his fever, 
and retarded his recovery. 

When Belinda's first alarm for Mr. Vincent's 
safety was over, she anxiously questioned Lord 
Delacour as to the particulars of all that had passed 
between Mr. Vincent and Sir Philip, that she might 
judge of the manner in which her lover had con- 
ducted himself. Lord Delacour, who was a man of 
strict truth, was compelled to confess that Mr. 
Vincent had shown more spirit than temper, and 
in ore courage than prudence. Lady Delacour re-, 
joiced to perceive that this account made Belindf^ 
uncommonly serious. 

Mr. Vincent now thought himself sufficieia^tly re-, 
covered to leave his room : his physicians, indeed, 
would have kept him prisoner a few days longer, 
but he was too impatient of restraint, to listen to 
their counsels. 

* Juba, tell the doctor, when hp coqi.^s, th^t you 
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could not keep me at home ; and that is all that is. 
necessary to be said/ 

He had now summoned courage to acknowledge 
to Belinda all that had happened, and was pro- 
ceeding without difficulty down stairs, when he 
was suddenly struck by the sound of a voice 
which he little expected at this moment ; a voice 
he had formerly been accustomed to hear with 
pleasure, but now it smote him to the heart: 
— it was the voice of Mr. Percival. For the 
first time in his life, he wished to deny him- 
self to his friend. The recollection of the E O 
table, of Mr. Luttridge, of Mr. Percival as his 
guardian, and of all the advice he had heard from 
him as his friend, rushed upon his mind at this 
instant : conscious and ashamed, he shrunk back, 
precipitately returned to his own room, and 
threw himself into a chair, breathless with agi- 
tation. He listened, expecting to hear Mr. Per- 
cival coming up stairs, and endeavoured to com- 
pose himself, that he might not betray, by his 
own agitation, all that he wished most anxiously 
to conceal. After waiting for some time, he rang 
the bell, to make inquiries. The waiter told him 
that a Mr. Percival had asked for him ; but, having 
been told by his black that he was just gone 
out, the gentleman being, as he said, much hur- 
ried, had left a note; for an answer to which he 
would call at eight o'clock in the evening. Vincent 
was glad of this short reprieve. Alas! thought he> 
how changed am I, when I fear to meet my best 
friend ! to what has this one fatal propensity re- 
duced me ! 

He was little aware of the new di£Bculties that 
awaited him. 

Mr. Percival*s note was as follows ; 
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•1 '* My HevLV friend / 

* Am not 1 a happy man, to find a friend in my 
ci-devant ward ? But I have na time for sentiment;: 
Dor does it become the character in which I am 
DOW writing to you — that of a dun. — You are so- 
rich, and so prudent, that the word in capital let- 
ters cannot frighten you. Lady Anne's cousin^ 
poor Mr. Carrysfort, is dead. I am guardian to his 
boys ; they are but ill provided for. I have for-^ 
tunately obtained a partnership in a good house for 
the second son. Ten thousand pounds are wanting 
to establish him — we cannot raise the money 
amongst us, without dunning poor Mr. Vincent. 
Inclosed is your bond for the purchase-money of 
the little estate you bought from me last summer^ 
I know that you have double the sum we want ia 
ready money — so 1 make no ceremony. Let me 
have the ten thousand this evening, if you can, as I 
wish to leave town as soon as possible. 

' Yours most sincerely, 

« Henry Percival.' 

Now, Mr. Vincent had lost, and had actually 

Said to Mrs. Luttridge, the ready money which 
ad been destined to discharge his debt to Mr. Per- 
oival : he expected fresh remittances from the 
West Indies in the course of a few weeks ; but 
in the mean time he must raise this money imme- 
diately : this he could only do by having recourse 
to Jews — a desperate expedient. The Jew, to 
whom he applied, no sooner discovered that Mr. 
Vincent was under a necessity of havipg this sum 
before eight o'clock in the evening, than he be- 
came exorbitant in his demands ; and the more im- 
patient this unfortunate young man became, the 
more difficulties he raised* At last> a bargain wa^ 
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concluded between them, in which Vincent knew 
that he was grossly imposed upon ; but to this he 
submitted, for he had no alternative. The Jew 
promised to bring him ten thousand pounds at five 
o'clock in the evening, but it was half after seven 
before he made his appearance ; and then, he was 
so dilatory and circumspect in reading over and 
signing the bonds, and in completing the formali* 
ties of the transaction, that before the money was 
actually in Vincent's possession, one of the waiters 
of the hotel knocked at the door, to let him know 
that Mr. Percival was coming up stairs. Vincent 
hurried the Jew into an adjoining apartment, and 
bid him wait there till he should come to finish the 
business. Though totally unsuspicious, Mr. Perci- 
val could not help being struck with the pertur- 
bation in which he found his young friend. Vin- 
cent immediately began to talk of the duel, which 
had delayed his marriage, and his friend was led to 
conclude, that his anxiety arose from this a£^ir. 
He endeavoured to put him at ease, by changing 
the conversation. He spoke of the business which 
brought him to town, and of the young man whom 
he was going to place with a banker. 

I hope, said he, observing that Vincent grew 
' more embarrassed, that my dunning you for this 
money is not really inconvenient ? 

Not in the least — not in the least. I have the 
money ready — in a ^qw moments — if you'll be so 
good as to wait here — I have the money ready in 
the next room. 

At this instant a loud noise was heard — the raised 
voices of two people quarrelling. It was Juba the 
black, and Solomon the Jew. Mr. Vincent bad 
sent Juba out of the way, on some errand, whilst 
he had been transacting his affairs with the Jew ; 
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but the black, having executed the commission on 
which he had been sent, returned, and went into 
his master's bed-chamber, to read at his leisure a 
letter which he had just received from his wife. 
He did not at first see the Jew, and he was spelling 
out the words of his wife's letter. 

* My dear Juba, 

* I take this op-por-tu — ' 

— nity he would have said ; but the Jew, who 
had held his breath in, to avoid discovery, till he 
could hold it no longer, now drew it so loud, that 
Juba started, looked round, and saw the feet of a 
man, which appeared beneath the bottom of the 
window curtain. Where fears of supernatural ap- 
pearances were out of the question, our Aegro was 
a man of courage : he had no doubt that the man 
who was concealed behind the curtain was a rob- 
ber^ but the idea of a robber did not unnerve him 
like that of an Obeah woman. With presence of 
mind worthy of a greater danger, Juba took down 
his master's pistols which hung over the chimney- 
piece, and marching deliberately up to the enemy, 
he seized the Jew by the throat, exclaiming — 

< You rob my massa ? — You dead man, if you 
rob my massa.* 

Terrified at the sight of the pistol, the Jew in- 
stantly explained who he was ; and producing his 
large purse, assured Juba that he was come to lend 
money, and not to take it from his master. But this 
appeared highly improbable to Juba, who believed 
his master to be the richest man in the world : be- 
sides, the Jew's language was scarcely intelligible 
to him, and he saw secret terror in Solomon's coun- 
tenance. Solomon had an antipathy to the sight of 
a black, and he shrunk from the negro with strong 
signs of aversion. Juba would not relinquish his 
hold; each went on talking in. their own angry 
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gibberish as loud as they could, till at last the 
negro fairly dragged the Jew into the presence of 
•his master and Mr. Percival. 

It is impossible to describe Mr. Vincent's con- 
fusion, or Mr. PercivaUs astonishment. The Jew's 
explanation was perfectly intelligible to him ; he 
tsaw at once all the truth. Vincent, overwhelmed 
with shame, stood the picture of despair^ inca- 
pable of uttering a single syllable. 

There is no necessity to borrow this money on 
my account, said Mr. Percival calmly ; and if 
there were, we could probably have it on more 
reasonable terms than this gentleman proposes. 

I care not on what terms I have it — I care not 
what becomes of me — I am undone ! cried Vin- 
cent. 

Mr. Percival coolly dismissed the Jew, made a 
sign to Juba to leave the room, and then, address- 
ing himself to Vincent, said — I can borrow the 
money that I want elsewhere — fear no reproaches 
from me — I foresaw all this — you have lost this 
sum at play — It is well that it was not your whole 
fortune. I have only one question to ask you, on 
which depends my esteem — Have you informed 
Miss Portman of this affair ? 

I have not yet told her, but I was actually half 
down stairs in my way to tell her. 

Then, Mr. Vincent, you are still my friend. I 
know the difficulty of such an avowal— but it is 
necessary, 

Cannot you, dear Mr. Percival, save me the 
intolerable shame of confessing my own folly ?— 
Spare me this mortification — be yourself the bearer 
of this intelligence, and the mediator in my favour. 
I will with pleasure, said Mr. Percival — I will 
go this instant— but I cannot say that 1 have any 
nope of persuading Belinda to believe in your 
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bfiing irrevocably reclaimed from the eharms of 
play. 

Indeed, my excellent friend, she may rely upon 
me : I feel such horror at the past, such heartfelt 
resolution against all future temptation, that you 
may pledge yourself for my total reformation. 

Mr. Percival promised that he would exert all 
his influence, except by pledging his own honour : 
to this he could not consent. — If I have any good 
news for you, I will return as soon as possible ; but 
I will not be the bearer of any painful intelligence, 
said he ; and he departed, leavmg Mr. Vincent in 
a state of anxiety which, to his temper, was a 
punishment sufficient for almost any imprudence he 
could have committed. 

Mr. Percival returned no more that night. The 
next morning Mr. Vincent received the following 
letter from Belinda. — He guessed his fate — he had 
scarcely power to read the words. 

< I promised you, that whenever my own mind 
should be decided, I would not hold yours in sus- 
pense — yet, at this moment, I find it difficult to 
keep my word. 

< Instead of lamenting, as you have oflen done^ 
that my esteem for your many excellent qualities 
never rose beyond the bounds of friendship, we 
have now reason to rejoice at this, since it will save 
us much useless pain. It spares me the difficulty 
of conquering a passion that might be fatal to my 
happiness, and it will diminish the regret which 
you may feel at our separation. I am now obliged^ 

> to say, that circumstances have made me certain 
we could not add to our mutual felicity by any 
nearer connexion. 

* The hopes of enjoying domestic happiness with 
a person whose manners, temper, and tastes, suited , 
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my own, induced me to listen to your addresses. 
But this happiness I could never enjoy with one 
who has any propensity to the love of play. 

* For rpy own sake, as well as for yours, I rejoice 
that your fortune has not been materially injured ; 
this relieves me from the • fear, that my present 
conduct should be imputed to interested motives. 
Indeed, such is the generosity of your temper, that 
in any situation I should scarcely have reason to 
apprehend from you such a suspicion. 

* The absolute impossibility of my forming at 
present a connexion tvith another, will prevent you 
from imagining that I am secretly influenced by 
sentiments different from those which I avow : nor 
can any weak doubts on this subject expose me to 
my own reproaches. 

* You perceive, sir, that I am not willing utterly 
to lose your esteem, even when I renounce, in the 
most une(}uivocal manner, all clain;i upon your af- 
fections. If any thing should appear to you harsh 
in this letter, I beg you tq impute it to the real 
cause — my desire to spare you all painful suspense, 
by convincing you at once, that my determination 
is irrevocable. With sincere wishes for your hap- 
piness, I bid you farewell. 

* Belinda Portman.* 

A few hours after Mr. Vincent had read this 
letter, he threw himself into a postchaise, and set 
out for Germany. He saw that all hopes of being 
united to Belinda were over, and he hurried as far 
from her as possible. Her letter rather soothed 
than irritated his temper ; the praises of his ge- 
nerosity were highly gratifying, and they had so 
powerful an effect upon his mind, that he was de- 
termined to prove that they were deserved. His 
conscience reproached him with not having made 
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sufficiently honourable mention of Clarence Her- 
vey's conduct on the night when he was on the 
pointW destroying himself. Before he left Lon- 
don he wrote a full account of this whole trans- 
action, to be given to Miss Portman after his de- 
parture. It was delivered to i elinda by poor Juba> 
who would willingly have accompanied his unfor-^ 
tunate master in his voluntary exile, but Mr. Vin- 
cent would not permit him to give this proof of 
attachment. 

Go, said he, to your wife, and to your happy 
home. 

The poor fellow put his master*s letter into Miss 
Portman*s hand, without being able to utter one 
syllable ; the tears rolled down his black cheeks> 
when she kindly said to him — 

I shall see you again, Juba, soon, at your cot^ 
tage. 

But massa will not be there— massa is gone! — 
When shall we see massa again ? — Never — never ! 

He sobbed like an infant. 

No torments in the power of human cruelty to 
inflict, could in all probability have extorted from 
this negro one of the tears which affection wrung 
from him so plentifully. 

Belinda was deeply touched by this faithful 
creature's sensibility. He recalled to her mind 
some of the most amiable traits in his master's cha- 
racter, some of the happy days that blie had spent 
in Mr. Vincent's company. His letter — his fare- 
well letter — she could not read without great emo- 
tion. It was written with true feeling, but in ai 
manly style, without one word of vain lamentation. 
His generosity, in speaking of Clarence Hervey, 
was not lost upon her. 

What a pity, thought Belinda, that with so many 

t2 
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good and great qualities, I should be forced to bid 
him adieu for ever ! 

Though she strongly felt the pain of this sepa- 
ration, yet she could not recede from her decision : 
•nothing could tempt her to connect herself with a 
.man who had the fatal taste for play. Even Mr. 
Percival, much as he loved his ward, much as he 
wished for his union with Belinda, dared not pledge 
his honour for Mr. Vincent on this point. 

Lady Anne Percival, in a very kind and sensible 
letter, expressed the highest approbation of Be^ 
linda's conduct, and the most polite and sincere 
hopes that Belinda would still continue to think 
of her with affection and esteem ; though she had 
been so rash in her advice, and though her frtend*^ 
i^ip h^d been apparently so selfish. 
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NEWS. 

Do not expect that I should pretend to be sorry 
for Mr. Vincent, said Lady Delacour. Let him be 
as generous and as penitent as he pleases, I am 
heartily glad that he is on his way to Germany. I 
dare say he will find in the upper or loxver circles 
of the empire, some heroine in the Kotzebue taste, 
who will alternately make him miserable, till he is 
happy ; and happy, till he is miserable. He is one 
of those men who require great emotions.— Fine 
lovers these make for stage effect ! — but the worst 
tiusbands in the world ! 
I hopcj Belinda, you give me credit for having 
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judged better of Mr. Vincent than Ladj Anne 
Fercival did ? 

For having judged worse of him, you mean ? 
Lady Anne always judges as xvell as possible of 
every body. 

I wi]l allow you to play upon words in a friend's 
defence, but do not be alarmed for the reputation 
of Lady Anne's judgement. If it will be any satis- 
faction to you, 1 can with thorough sincerity assure 
you, that 1 never liked her so well in my life, as 
since I have detected her in a mistake. It saves 
her, in my imagination, from the odium of being a 
perfect character. 

And there was something so handsome in her 
manner of writing to me, when she found out her 
error, said Belinda — 

Very true, and my friend Mr. Percival behaved 

handsomely. Where friendships clash, it is not 

every man who has clearness of head sufficient to 

know his duty to his neighbour. Mr. Percival said 

no more than just the thing he ought, for his ward. 

You have reason to be obliged to him ; and as we 

are returning thanks to all persons concerned in our 

deliverance from this imminent danger, Juba the 

black and Solomon the Jew ought to come in for 

their share ; for without that wrestling match of 

theirs, the truth might never have been dragged to 

light, and. Mr. Vincent would have been in due 

course of time your lord and master. But the 

danger is over ; you need not look so terrified — do 

not be like the man who dropped down dead with 

terror, when he was shown by daylight the broken 

bridge which he had galloped over in the dark. 

Lady Delacour was in such high spirits, that, 
without regard to connexion, she ran on from one 
subject to another. 

You have proved to me, my dear, said she, that 

t8 
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you are not a girl to marry, because your wedding* 
go^n was sent home, or because the day was fixed, 
or because things had gone so Jar * I give you infi- 
nite credit for your civU courage, as Dr. X calls 

it: military courage, as he said to me yesterday— i 
military courage, that seeks the bubble reputation 
even in the cannon's mouth, may be had for six- 
pence a day. But civil courage, such as enabled 
the Princess Parizade, in the Arabian Tales, to go 
straight up the hill to her object, though the ma- 
gical multitude of advising and abusive voices con- 
tinually called to her to turn back, is one of the 
rarest qualities in man or woman, and not to be had 
for love, money, or admiration. 

You place admiration not only above money, but 
above love, in your climax, I perceive, said Belin^ 
da smiling. 

I will give you leave to be as philosophically sar-. 
castic as you please, my dear, if you will 6nly smile, 
and if you will not look as pale as Seneca's Paulina, 
whose story we heard— from whom ? 

From Mr. Hervey, I believe. 

His name was ready upon your lips ; I hope he 
was not far from your thoughts ? 

No one could be further from my thoughts, said 
Belinda. 

Well, very likely — I believe it, because you say 
it ; and because it is impossible. 

Rally me as much as you please, my dear Lady 
Delacour, { assure you that I speak the simple 
truth. 

I cannot suspect you of affectation, my dear. 
Therefore honestly tell me, if Clarence Hervey were 
at your feet this instant, would you spurn him from 
you ? 

Spurn him ! No — I would neither spurn him, nor 
motion him from me ; but without using any of thQ 
t^rms in the h^Toine s dicV\oiiaj>(*<>. 
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ould refuse him ? interrupted Lsidy Dela- 
1 a look of indignation— you woula refuse 

lot say so, I believe* 

ould accept him ? 

lot say so, lam sure. ' 

I would tell him that you were not accun^ 

him ? 

Kactly in those words, perhaps. / 

we shall not quarrel about words, said 

lacour ; I only beg you to remember your 

ciples ; and if ever you are put to the trial, 

;tent. The first thing in a philosopher is 

isistent. 

lately, for the credit of my philosophy, 

10 immediate danger of its being put to the 

bunately, you surely mean ; unless you are 

at it might not stand the test. But I was 

ben I spoke of consistency, to remind you, 

your own and Mr. Percivars arguments 

%t loves may now, with equal propriety, be 

gainst you. 

igainst me? 

are evidently as applicable to second as to 

s, I think. 

ps they are, said Belinda ; but I really and 

not inclined to think of love at present ; 
rly as there is no necessity that I should, 
[a took up a book, and Lady Delacour for 

hour abstained from any further raillery. 
;er than half an hour she could not be si- 
he subject uppermost in her thoughts, 
rence Hervey, cried she, were not the 
lourable of blockheads, he might be the 
jpy of men. This Virginia !— 0, how I 
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hate her ! — I am sure poor Clarence cannot love 
her- 

Because you hate her — or because you hate her 
without having ever seen her ? said Belinda. 

O, I know what she must be, replied Lady Dela- 
cour — a soft, sighing, dying damsel, who puts bull- 
finches in her bosom. Smile, smile, my dear; you 
cannot help it : in spite of all your generosity, I 
know you must think as I do, and wish as I do, that 
she were at the bottom of the Black Sea this instant 
Lady Delacour stood for some minutes musing, and 
then exclaimed, < I will move heaven and earth to 
break off this absurd match.' 

Good heavens, my dear Lady Delacour, what do 
you mean ? 

Mean ! my dear? I mean what I say, which very 
few people do : no wonder I should surprise you J 

I conjure you, cried Belinda, if you have the 
least regard for my honour and happiness 

I have not the least, but the greatest; and depend 
upon it, my dear, I will do nothing, that shall injure 
that dignity qfmind^ arid delicacy of character y which 
I admire and love as much as Clarence Hervey did, 
and does. Trust to me — not Lady Anne Percivd 
herself can be more delicate in her notions of pro- 
priety, than I am for my friends, and, since my re- 
formation, I hope I may add, for myself — Fear no- 
thing. — As she finished these words, she rang for 
her carriage. I don't ask you to go out with me, my 
dear Belinda ; I give you leave to sit in this arm- 
chair till I come back again, with your feet upon 
the fender, a book in your hand, and this little table 
beside you, like Lady S.*s picture of Comfort. 

Lady Delacour spent the rest of the morning 
abroad: and when she returned home, she gave no 
account of what she had been doing, or of what or 
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whom she had seen. This was so unusual, that 
Belinda could not avoid taking notice of it. Not- 
withstanding her ladyship's eulogium upon her 
own delicate sense of propriety, Miss Portman 
could not confide, with perfect resignation, in her 
prudence. 

Your ladyship reproached me once, said she in 
a playful tone, for my provoking want of curiosity : 
you have 'completely cured me of this defect ; for 
never was woman more curious than I am, at this 
instant, to know the secret scheme that you have 
in agitation. 

Have patience a little longer, and the mystery 
will be unravelled. In the mean time, trust that 
every thing I do is for the best. However, as you , 
have behaved pretty well, I will give you one lead- 
ing hint, when you have explained to me what you 
meant by saying that your heart is not at present in- 
clined to love. Pray have you quarrelled with lovo 
for ever ? 

No ; but I can exist without it. 

Have you a heart ? 

I hope so. 

And it can exist without love ? I now understand 
what was once said to me by a foolish lordling :«• 
* Of what use is the sun to the dial • ?* 

Company came in, and relieved Belinda from 
any further raillery. Lady Boucher and Mrs. 
Margaret Delacour were, amongst a large party, 
to dine at Lady Delacour's. At dinner, the dow- 
ager seized the first auspicious moment of silence 
to announce a piece of intelligence, which she flat- 
tered herself would fix the eyes of all the world 
upon her. 

So Mr, Clarence Hervey is married at last ! 

Married ! cried Lady Delacour — she had suffi- 

* A fact. 
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cient presence of mind not to look directly at Be- 
linda ; but she Ixed the dowager's eyes, by repeat- 
ing — Married ! are you sure of it ? 

Positive — positive ! He was privately married 
yesterday at his aunt Lady Almeria's apartments, 
at Windsor, to Miss Hartley. I told you it was to 
be, and now it is over ; and a very extraordinary 
match Mr. Hervey has made of it, after all. Think 
of his goine, at last, and marrying a girl who has 
been his mistress for years ! Nobody will visit her, 
to be sure. Lady Almeria is excessively distressed ; 
she did all she could to prevail on her brother, the 
bishop, to marry his nephew; but he very properly 
refused, giving it as a reason, that the girl's charac- 
ter was too well known. 

i thought the bishop was at Spa, interposed a 
gentleman, whilst the dowager drew breath. 

dear, no, sir ; you have been misinformed, re- 
sumed she : the bishop has been returned from 
Spa this great while, and he has refused to see his 
nephew, to my certain knowledge. After all, I can- 
not but pity poor Clarence for being driven into 
this match. Mr. Hartley has a prodigious |ine for- 
tune, to be sure; and he hurried things forward at 
an amazing rate, to patch up his daughter's reputa- 
tion. He said, as I am credibly informed, yester- 
diy morning, that if Clarence did not marry the 
girl before night, he would carry her and her for- 
tune off the next day to the West Indies. Now 
the fortune was certainly an object. 

My dear Lady Boucher, interrupted Lord Dela- 
cour; you must be misinformed in that particular: 
fortune is no' object to Clarence Hervey; he is too 
generous a fellow to marry for fortune. What do 
you think — ^what do you say. Lady Delacour ? 

1 say, and think, and feel as you do, my lord> 
said Lady Delacour. 
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You say, and think, and feel the same as my lord. 
Very extraordinary, indeed ! said the dowager. 
Then if it were not for the sake of the fortune, pray 
why did Mr. Hervey marry at all ? Can any body 
guess ? 

I should guess, because he was in love, said Lord 
Delacour ; for I remember, that was the reason I 
married myself. 

My dear good lord — but when I tell you the girl 
had been his mistress till he was tired of her — 

My Lady Boucher, said Mrs. Margaret Dela- 
cour, who had hitherto listened in silence — My La- 
dy Boucher, you have been misinformed; Miss 
Hartley never was Clarence Hervey *s mistress. 

I'm mighty glad you think so, Mrs. Delacour ; 
but 1 assure you, nobody else is so charitable. 
Those who live in the world hear a great deal more 
than those who live out of the world. I can pro- 
mise you nobody will visit the bride, and that is 
the thing by which we are to judge. 

Then the dowager and the rest of the company 
continued to descant upon the folly of the match* 
Those who wished to pay their court to Lady De- 
lacour, were the loudest in their astonishment at 
his throwing himself away in this manner. Her 
ladyship smiled, and kept them in play by her ad- 
^ess, on purpose to withdraw all eyes from Miss 
Portman, whilst, from time to time, she stole a 
glance at Belinda, to observe how she was affected 
by what passed : she was provoked by Belinda's 
self-possession. At last, when it had been settled 
that all the Herveys were odd^ but that this match 
of Clarence's was the oddest of all the odd things 
that any of the family had done for many genera- 
tions,. Mrs. Delacour calmly said: 

Are you sure, Lady Boucher, that Mr. Hervey 
is married? 

Positivel as /said before, positive \ '^^^'kki^xk^ 
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woman had it from Lady Newland's Swiss, Who had 
it from Lady Singleton's Frenchwoman, who ha4 
it from Longueville the hair-dresser, who had i^- 
from Lady Almeria's own woman, who was present 
at the ceremony, and must know, if any body does. 

The report has come to us zigzag as quick as 
hghtning, yet it does not flash conviction upon roei 
said Lady Delacour. 

Nor upon me, said Mrs. Delacour, for this sim- 
ple reason : I have seen Miss Hartley within these 
two hours, and I had it from her, that she is not 
roarried. 

Not married ! cried the dowager with terror. 

I rather think not ; she is now with her father, 
at my house, at dinner, I believe, and Clarence 
Hervey is at Lady Almeria's, at Windsor : her la- 
dyship is confined by a fit of the gout, and sent for 
her nephew yesterday. If people who live out of 
the world hear less, they sometimes hear more cor- 
rectly than those who live in it. 

Pray when does Mr. Hervey return from Wind- 
sor ? said the incorrigible dowager. 

To-morrow, madam, said Mrs. Delacour. As 
your ladyship is going to several parties this even- 
ing, I think it but charitable to set you right in 
these particulars, and I hope you will be so charita- 
hie as to contradict the report of Miss Hartley's 
having been Clarence's mistress. 

Why, as to that, if the young lady is not mar- 
ried, we must presume there are good reasons for 
it, said the dowager. Pray, on which side was the 
match broken off? 

On neither side, answered Mrs. Delacour. 
. The thing goes on then ? and what day is the 
marriage to take place ? said Lady Boucher. 

On Monday— *or Tuesday — or Wednesday — or 

Thursday — or Friday — or Saturday — or Sunday, 

1 beli^ye^ replied Mis.Iid«LC«va^\j)aa\!aw4c\J\e^tiL- 
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dent art of giving answers elTectuallj baffling to 
the curiosity of gossips. 

The dowager consoled herself in her utmost need 
with a full plate of brandy cherries, and spoke not 
a word more during the second course. When the 
ladies retired after the dessert, she again commenced 
hostilities : she dared Jiot come to open war with 
Mrs. Delacour ; but in a by battle, in a corner, she 
carried every thing before her; and she triumph* 
antly whispered, We shall see, ma*am, that it will 
turn out, as I told you, that Miss Rachel, or Vir- 
ginia, or whatever he pleases to call her, has beea 
what I said ; and, as I said, nobody will visit her, 
not a soul : fifty people I can count, who have de- 
clared to me they've made up their minds; and 
my own*s made up, I candidly confess ; and Lady 
Delacour, I am sure by her silence and looks, is of 
my way of thinking, and has no opinion of the 
young lady: as to Miss Portman,she is, poor thing! 
0^ course so wrapped up in her own afiairs, no 
wonder she says nothing. That was a sad business 
of Mr. Vincent's ; I am surprised to see her look 
even as well as she does after it. Mr. Percival, I 
am told, — said the well-informed dowager, lower- 
ing her voice so niuch, that the lovers of scandal 
were obliged to close their heads round her, — Mr, 
Percival, I am informed, refused his consent to his 
ward, (who is not of age) on account of an anony- 
mous letter, and it is supposed Mr. Vincent de- 
sired it for an excuse to get off handsomely. Fight<i 
ing that duel about her, with Sir Philip Baddelvy 
settled his love — so he is gone to Germany, and she 
is left to wear the willow, which, you see, becomes 
her, 98 well as every thing else. Did she eat any 
dinner^ ma'am ? — ^you sat next her. 
Yes — more than I did, I am sure — ^ 
Very extraordinary! Then perh^pa Sir PMIip 
you h, u 
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Baddely's on again — Lord ble^s me, what a match 
would that be fpyher ! Why, Mrs. Stanhope might 
then, indeed, deserve to be called the match- 
roaker general. The seventh of her nieces this— 
But look, there's Mrs. Delacour leading Miss Port- 
tnan off into the trictrac cabinet, with a face full of 
business — her hand in hers — Lord, I did not know 
they were on that footing ! I wonder what's going 
forward — suppose old Hartley was to propose for 
Miss Portman — there would be a denouement !-*- 
and cut his daughter off with a shilling ! Nothing's 
impossible, you know. Did he ever see Miss Port- 
man ? I must go, and find out, positively. 

In the mean time Mrs. Delacour, unconscious of 
the curiosity she had excited, was speaking to 
Belinda in the trictrac cabinet. 

My dear Miss Portman, saicl she, you have a 
great deal of good-nature, else I should not venture 
to apply to you on the present occasion. Will you 
oblige me, and serve a friend of mine — a gentleman 
who, as I once imagined, was an admirer of yours? 

I will do any thing in my power to oblige any 
friend of yours, madam, said Belinda ; but of whom 
are you speaking? 
' Of Mr. Hervey, my dear young lady. 

He was never an admirer of mine, said Belinda 
tolouring deeply ; but that does not make me the 
less disposed to serve him, as a friend — tell me 
how it can possibly be in my power. 

That you shall know immediately, said Mrs. 
Delacour, rummaging and rustling for a consider- 
able time amongst aheap of letters, which she had 
pulled out of the largest pockets that ever 'woman 
wore, even in the last century. 

O, here it is, continued she, opening and look- 
ing into them. May I trouble you just to look 
over this letter ? It is from poor Mr. Hartley ; he 
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is, as you will see, excessively fond of this daughter^ 
whom he has so fortunately discovered after his 
long search : he is dreadfully nervous, and has been 
terribly alarmed by these idle gossiping stories. 
You find, by what Lady Boucher said at dinner, 
that they have settled it amongst them, that Vir- 
ginia is not a fit person to be visited; that she has 
been Clarence's mistress, instead of his pupil. Mri 
Hartley, you see by this letter, is almost out of his 
senses with the apprehension that his daughter's 
reputation is ruined. I sent my carriage to Twick- 
enham, the moment I received this letter, or the 
poor girl and her gouvernante. They came to me 
this morning ; but what can 1 do ? — I am only one 
old woman against a confederacy of veteran gos- 
sips ; but if I could gain you and Lady Delacour for 
my allies, I should fear no adversaries. Virginia ii^ 
to stay with me for some days ; and Lady Dela- 
cour, I see, has a great mind to come to see her ; 
but she does not like to come without you, and she 
says that she does not like to ask you to accom- 
pany her* I don't understand her delicacy about 
the matter : I have none, believing as I do, that 
there is no foundation whatever for these malicious 
reports, which, entre nous, originated, I fancy, with 
Mrs. Marriott. Now, will you oblige me ? If yott 
and Lady Delacour will come and see Virginia to- 
morrow, all the world would follow your example 
the next day, *Tis often cowardice that makes 
people ill-natured :— have you the courage, my 
good Miss Portman, to be the first to do a benevo- 
lent action ? I do assure you, continued Mrs. De- 
lacour with great earnestness — I do assure you, I 
would as soon put my hand into that fire, this mo- 
ment, as ask you to do any thing that I thought im- 
proper — but forgive me for pressing this point ; I 

u2 ^ 
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am anxious to have your suffrage in her favour : 
Miss Belinda Portman's character for prudence and ' 
propriety stands so high, and is fixed so firmly, that 
she may venture to let us cling to it ; and I am as 
firmly convinced of the poor girl's innocence, as I 
am of yours, and when you see her, you will be of 
my opmion. 

I assure you, Mrs. Delacour, said Belinda, that 
you have wasted a great deal of eloquence upon 
this occasion, for — 

I am sorry fojr it, interrupted Mrs. Delacour, 
tising from her seat with a look of some displea- 
sure ; I meant not to distress or offend you, Miss 
Fortman, by my eloquence — I am only concerned, 
that I should have so far mistaken your character 
as to expose myself to this refusal. 

I have given no refusal, said Belinda mildly, 
you did not let me finish my sentence. 

I beg pardon, that is a foolish old trick of mine. 

Mrs. Delacour, I was going to say, has wasted a 
great deal of eloquence : for I am entirely of her 
opinion, and I shall with the greatest readmess 
comply with her request. 

You are a charming generous girl, and I am a 
passionate old fool — thank you a thousand times. 

You are not at all obliged to me, said Belinda. 
When 1 first heard this story, I believed it, as 
Lady Boucher now does : but I have had reason to 
alter my opinion, and perhaps the same means of 
information would have changed hers : once con- 
vinced, it is impossible to relapse into suspicion. 

Impossible to you — the most truly virtuous wo- 
men are always the least suspicious and unchari- 
table in their opinion of their own sex. Lady 
Anne Percival mspired me with this belief, and 
Miss Portman confirms it. I admire your courage 
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i|i darii^ to come forward in the defence of Inno-* 
eence. I am very rude, alas! for praising you 
so mach. 

I have not a right to your admiration, said Be« 
linda» for 1 must honestly confess to you, that I 
i^buld not have this courage, if there were any 
ganger in the case: I do not think, that, in doubt- 
ful cases, it is the business of a young woman tq 
hazard her own reputation, by an attempt to. pre? 
serve another's : 1 do not imagine, at least, that I 
am of sufficient consequence in the world for this 
. purpose ; therefore I should never attempt it. It is 
the duty of such women as Mrs. Delacour, whose 
reputations are beyond the power of scandal, to 
come forward in the defence of injured innocence^ 
but this would not be courage in Belinda Portman^ 
it would he presumption and temerity. 

Well, if you will not let me admire your couragei 
or your generosity, or your prudence, said JVlrs. 
Delacour laughing, you must positively let me 
admire you altogetner. and love you too, for I can* 
not help it. Farewell. 

After the company was gone. Lady Delacour 
was much surprised by the earnestness with which 
Belinda pressed the request, that they might the 
next morning pay a visit to Virginia. 

My dear, said Lady Delacour, to tell you the 
truth, I am full of curiosity, and excessively anx-; 
ious to go. I hesitated merely on your account ; I 
fancied that you would notJil^e the visit ;and tbat> 
if I went without you, it might be taken, notice of. 
—But I am delighted to find that you will come 
with me ; I can only say, that you have more g^- 
nerosity than I should nave in the same situation. 
The next morning they went together to Mrs, 
Delacour's. In their way thither, Belinda, to divert 
her own thoughts, and to rouse Lady Delacour from 

U3 
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the profound and unnatural silence into which she 
had fallen, petitioned her to finish the history of Sir 
Philip Baddely, the dog, Miss Annabella Luttridge, 
and her billet-doux. 

For some of my high crimes and misdemeanors, 
you vowed that you would not tell roe the remain- 
der of the story, till the whole week had elapsed ; 
now wiU you satisfy my curiosity ? You recollect, 
that you lefl off just where you said that you were 
come to the best part of the story. 

"Was I ? did I ? — Very true, we shall have time 
enough to finish it by and by, my dear, said Lady 
Delacour ; at present my poor head is running 
upon something else, and I have left off being an 
accomplished actress, or I could talk of one subject, 
and thmk of another, as well as the best of you. 
Stop the carriage, my dear, I am afraid they have 
forgot my orders. 

Did you carry what I desired this morning to 
Mrs. Delacour's ? said her ladyship to one of her 
footmen. 

I did, my lady. 

And did you say from me, that it was not to be 
opened till 1 came? 

Yes, my lady. 

Where did you leave it ? 

In Mrs. Delacour's' dressing-room, my lady :— 
she desired me to take it up there, and she locked the 
door, and said no one should so in till you came. 

Very well — go on.— Belinda, my dear, I hope 
that I have wod^ed up your curiosity to the highest 
pitch. 
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I 

CHAPTER XXXL 

THE DENOUEMENT* 

Curiosity was not at this instant the strongest 
passion in Belinda's mind. When the carnage 
stopped at Mrs. Delacpur's door, her heart almost 
ceased to beat; but she summoned resolution to 
go through, with firmness and dignity, the task she 
had undertaken. 

Clarence Hervey was not in the room when they 
entered, nor was Virginia : Mrs. Ormond said, that 
she had been extremely feverish during the night» 
and that she had advised her not to get up till late 
in the day. But Mrs. Delacour immediately went 
for her, and in a i^yf minutes she made her ap- 
pearance. 

Belinda and Lady Delacour exchanged a glance 
of surprise and admiration. There was a grace 
and simplicity in her manner, joined to an air of 
naivete^ that made an irresistible impression in her 
favour. Lady Delacour, however, after the first 
surprise was over, seemed to relapse into her former 
opinion; and the piercing looks which her lady- 
ship from time to time cast upon Virginia as she 
spoke, produced their effect. She was abashed and 
silent. Belinda endeavoured to engage her in con- 
versation, and to her she talked witn ease, and even 
with freedom. Virginia examined Miss Portman s 
countenance with a species of artless curiosity and 
interest, that was not restrained by factitious po- 
liteness. This examination was not peculiarly 
agreeable to Belinda, yet it was made with so 
much apparent simplicity, that she could not be 
displeased. 

On the first pause in the conversation, Mrs. De- 
Jacqar said, Pray, my dear Lady \)e\^tovxt^\NW\.yv 
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this wonderful present that you sent to me thiai 
morning, which you desire that no one should see 
till you came? 

I cannot satisfy your curiosity yet, replied Lady 
Delacour: I must wait till Clarence Hervey comes, 
for the present is intended for him. 

An air of solemn mystery in her ladyship's man- 
ner, as she pronounced these words, excited gene- 
ral attention. There was a dead silence, which 
lasted several minutes : some feeble attempts were 
then made by each of the company, to start a fresh 
subject of conversation ; but it would not do — all 
relapsed into the silence of expectation. At last, 
Clarence Hervey arrived. Belinda rejoiced that 
the universal curiosity, which Lady Delacour had 
inspired, prevented any one*s observing the sudden 
change in Mr. Hervey's countenance when he be- 
held her. 

A pretty set of curious children you are ! cried 
Lady Delacour laughing. Do you know, Cla- 
rence, that they are all dying with impatience, to 
see un gage d'amitiS thsit I have brought for you; 
and the reason that they are so curious is simply, 
because I had the address to say, in a solemn voice, 
* I cannot satisfy your curiosity till Clarence Her- 
vey arrives.' I?ow, follow me, my friends ; and if 
you be disappointed, lay the blame not to me, but 
to your own imaginations. 

She led the way to Mrs. Delacour's dressing-room, 
and all the company followed. 

Now, what do you expect to see ? said she, put- 
ting the key into the door. 

After waiting some moments for a reply, but in 
vain, she threw open the door, and they saw, hung 
before the wall opposite to them, a green curtain. 

I thought, my dear Clarence, resumed Lady De- 
lacour, that no present could be more agreeable to 
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this figure, continued she, drawing back the cur- 
tain — does this figure give you the idea of Paul ? 

Paul ! said Ciarence.— It is a naval officer in full 
uniform; what can your ladyship mean ?— Virginia 
perhaps will know what I mean, if you will only 
stand out of her way, and let her see the picture. 

At these words Clarence made way for Virginia : 
she turned her eyes upon the picture— uttered a 
piercing shriek, and fell senseless upon the floor. 

Take it coolly, said Lady Delacour, and she will 
come to her senses presently. Young ladies must 
shriek and faint upon certain occasions ; but men 
(looking at Clarence Hervey) need not always be 
dupes. This is only a scene; consider it as such| 
and admire the actress, as I do. 

Actress 1 O, she is no actress ! cried Mrs. Or- 
mond. 

Clarence Hervey raised her from the ground, 
and Belinda sprinkled water over her face. 

She's dead !— she's dead! O, my sweet child! 
she's dead ; exclaimed Mrs. Ormond, trembling so 
violently that she could not sustain Virginia's 
weight. 

She is no actress, indeed, said Clarence Hervey; 
her pulse is gone ! 

Lady. Delacour looked at Virginia's pale lips, 
touched her cold hands, and, with a look of horror, 
cried out, Good heavens ! what have I done ? What 
shall we do with her ? 

Give her air — give her air, air, air! cried Be- 
linda. 

You keep the air from her, Mrs. Ormond, said 
Mrs. Delacour. Let us leave her to Miss Portman; 
she has more presence of mind than any of us. 
And as she spoke, she forced Mrs. Ormond away 
with her out of the room. 

If Mr. Hartley should come, kee^ luvxiy<\vt\^Q^ 
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Mrs. Delacour, said Clarence Hervey. Is her pulse 
quite gone ? 

No; it beats stronger and stronger, said Be- 
linda. 

Her colour is returning, said Lady Delacour. 
There! raise her a little, dear Belinda; she is 
coming to herself. 

Had not you better draw the curtain again be- 
fore that picture, said Miss Portman, lest she should 
see it the moment she opens her eyes ? 

Virginia came slowly to her recollection, saw 
Lady Delacour drawing the curtain before the pic- 
ture ; then fixed her eyes upon Clarence Hervey, 
without uttering a word. 

Are you better now? said he in a gentle tone. 

O, do not speak — do not look so kindly ! cried 
Virginia. I am well— quite well — better than I 
deserve to.be;— and she pressed Belinda's hand, as 
if to thank her for assisting and supporting her. 

We may safely leave her now, whispered Be- 
linda to Lady Delacour; we are strangers, and our 
presence only distresses her. 

They withdrew. But the moment Virginia found 
herself alone with Mr. Hervey, she was seized with 
an universal tremor ; she tried to speak, but could 
not articulate. At last, she burst into a flood of 
tears; and when this had in some measure relieved 
her, she threw herself upon her knees, and clasp- 
ing her hands, exclaimed, as she looked up to 
heaven — 

O, if I knew what I ought to do ! — if I knew what 
I ought to say — — 

Shall I tell you, Virginia ? And will you believe 
me? 

Yes, yes, yes ! 

You ought to say — the truth— whatever it may 
be* 
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But you will think me the most ungrateful of hu- 
man beings I 

How often must I assure you, Virginiai that I 
make no claim upon your gratitude. Speak to me 
— I conjure you, as you value your happiness and 
mine — speak to me without disguise i What is all 
this mystery ? Why should you fear to let me know 
what passes in your heart? Why did you shriek at 
the sight of that picture ? 

O, forgive me ! forgive me ! cried Virginia : she 
would have sunk at his feet, if he had not prevent- 
ed her, 

I will — I can forgive any thing, but deceit. Do 
not look at me with 'so much terror, Virginia^— I 
Kavc not deserved it — my wish is to make you hap' 
py — I would sacrifice even my own happiness, to 
secure yours — but do not mislead me, or you ruin 
us both. Cannot you give me a distinct answer to 
this simple question ? — Why did you shriek at the 
sight of that picture ? 

Because — but you will call me perfidious, ungrate' 
ful Virginia I — because I have seen that figure — 
he has knelt to me — he has kissed my hand — and 
I— 

Clarence Hervey withdrew his arms, which had 
supported her, and, placing her upon a sofa, left 
her, whilst he walked up and down the room for 
some minutes in silence. 

And why, Virginia, said he, stopping short, was 
it necessary to conceal all this from me ? Why was 
it necessary to persuade that I was beloved ? Why 
was it necessary that my happiness should be the 
sacrifice ? 

It shall not !— it shall not ! Your happiness shall 
not be the sacrifice. Heaven is my witness, that 
there is no sacrifice / would not^ make for you. 
Forgive me that shriek ! 1 could not help fainting 
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indeed ! But I will be yours ; I ought to be yours; 
and I am not perfidious, I am not ungrateful ; do 
not look upon me as you did in my dream ! 

Do not talk to me of dreams, my dear Virginia ; 
this is no time for trifling ; I ask no sacrifice from 
you, I ask nothing but truth. 

Truth ! Mrs. Ormond knows all the truth. I 
liave concealed nothing from her. 

But she has concealed every thing from me, 
cried Clarence ; and, with a sudden impulse of in • 
dignation, he was going to summon her : but when 
his hand was upon the lock of the door, he paused, 
returned to Virginia, and said. Let me hear the 
truth from your lips ; it is all I shall ever ask from 
you. How ! — when ! — where did you see this 



man? 



What man ? said Virginia, looking up with the 
simple expression of innocence in her counte« 
nance. 

Clarence pointed to the picture. 

At the village in the New Forest, at Mrs. Smith's 
house, said Virginia, one evening when I walked 
with her from my grandmother's cottage. 

And your grandmother knew of this ? 

Yes, said Virginia blushing, and she was very 
much displeased. 

And Mrs. Ormond knew of this ? pursued Cla- 
rence. 

Yes ; but she told nie that you would not be dis- 
pleased ^t it. 

Mr. Hervey made another hasty step toward the 
door, but, restraining his impetuous temper, he 
again stopped, and, leaning over the back of a 
chair, opposite to Virginia, waited in silence for 
her to proceed. — He waited in vain. 

I do not mean to distress you, Mi&s Hartley , said 
he. 



1 
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She burst into tears. — 1 knew, I knew, cried she, 
that you ivould be displeased ; I told Mrs. Ormond 
so. I knew you would never forffive me. 

In that you were mistaken, said Clarence mild* 
ly ; I forgive you without difficulty, as 1 hope you 
may forgive yourself; nor can it be my wish to ex- 
tort from you any mortifying confessions. But 
perhaps it may yet be in my power to serve you, 
if you will trust to me. 1 will mysdf speak to 
your father. 1 will do every thing to secure to 
you the object of your affections, if you will, in 
this last moment of our connexion, treat me with 
sincerity, and suffer me to be your friend. 

Virginia sobbed so violently for some time, that 
she could not speak. At last she said — 

You are — you are^ — the most eenerous of men ! 
You have always been my best friend ! I am the 
most ungrateful of human beings ! But I am sure 
I never wished, J never intended, to deceive you. 

Mrs. Ormond told gie 

Do not speak of her at present, or perhaps I may 
Jose my temper, interrupted Clarence in an altered 
voice ; only tell me, I conjure you— tell me, in one 
word, who is this man ? and where is he to be 
found ? 

I do not know— I do not understand you, said 
Virginia. 

You do liot know!— You will not trust me-^ 
then I must leave you to— to Mr. Hartley. 

Do not leave me— O, do not leave roe m anger! 
cried Virginia, clinging to him — Not trust you ! — 
1 !— not trust you!— O, what can you mean? I 
have no confessions to make ! Mrs. Ormond knows 
every thought of my mind, and so shall you, if you 
will only hear me. 1 do not know who this man 
is^ I assure you ; nor where he is to be found. 
VOX*. %>, X 
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And yet you love him ? Can yoii love a man 
whom you do not know, Virginia ? 

I only love his figure, 1 believe, said Virginia. 

His ngure ! 

Indeed 1 am quite bewildered, said Virginia, look- 
ing round wildly ; I know not what I feel. 

If you permitted this man to kneel to you, to kiss 
your hand, surely you must know that you love 
liira, Virginia? 

But that was only in a dream; and Mrs. Ormond 
iaid 

Only a dream ! But you met him at Mrs. Smith's, 
in the New Forest ? 

That was only a picture. 

Only a picture ! but you have seen the origi- 
nal? 

Never — ^never in my life ; and I wish to heaven 
I had never, never seen that fatal picture ! The 
image haunts me day and night. When I read of 
heroes in the day, that figure rises to my view, in- 
stead of yours. When I go to sleep at night I see 
it, instead of yours, in my dreams ; it speaks to me, 
it kneels to me. I long ago told Mrs. Ormond this, 
but she laughed at me. I told her of that frightful 
dream. I saw you weltering in your blood : I tried 
to save you, but could not. I heard you say, Per- 
fidious, ungrateful Virginia ! you are the caUse of 
nay death ! O, it was the most drieadful night I ever 
passed ! Still this figure, this picture, was before 
nie ; and he was the knight of the white plumes ; 
and it was he who stabbed you ; but when I wished 
him to be victorious, I did not know that he was 
fighting against you. So Mrs. Ormond told me 
that I need not blame myself; and she said that 
you were not so foolish as to be jealous of a pic- 
ture ; but I knew you would be displeased — I knew 
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you would think me ungrateful — I knew you would 
never forgive me. 

Whilst Virginia rapidly uttered all this, Clarence 
marked the wild animation of her eyes, the sudden 
changes of her countenance: he recollected her 
father's insanity ; every feeling of his mind gave 
way to terror and pity ; he approached her with 
all the calmness that he could assume, took both 
her hands, and, holding them in his, said in a sooth* 
ing voice — 

My dear Virginia ! you are not ungrateful. I do 
not think you so. 1 am not displeased with you. 
You have done nothing to displease me. Compose 
yourself, dear Virginia. 

I am quite composed, now you again call me 
dear Virginia. Only I am afraid, as 1 always told 
Mrs. Ormond, that I do not love you enough ; but 
she said that I did, and that my thinking so was the 
strongest proof of my affection. 

Virginia now spoke in so consistent a manner , 
that Clarence could not doubt that she was in the 
clear possession of her understanding. She repeat* 
ed to him all that she had said to Mrs. Ormond ; 
and he began to hope that, without any intention 
to deceive, Mrs. Ormond's ignorance of the human 
heart led her into a belief that Virginia was in 
love with him ; whilst, in fact, her imagination, ex- 
alted by solitude and romance, embodied and be- 
came enamoured of a phantom. 

I always told Mrs. Ormond that she was mis- 
taken, said Clarence. I never believed that you 
loved me, Virginia, till (he paused, arid care- 
fully examined her countenance) — till you your- 
self gave me reason to think so. Was it only a 
principle of gratitude, then, that dictated your an« 
swer to my letter ? 

x2 
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She looked irresolute ; and at last, in a low voice, 
said — 

If I could see, if I could speak to Mrs. Or- 
mond-^ 

She cannot tell what are the secret feelings of 
your heart, Virginia. Consult no Mrs. Ormond. 
Consuh no human creature but yourself. 

But Mrs. Ormond told me that you loved me, 
and that you had educated me to be your wife. 

Mr. Hervey made an involuntary exclamation 
against Mrs. Ormond's folly. 

How, then, can you be happy, continued Virgi- 
nia, if I am so ungrateful as to say I do not love 
you ? That I do not love you ! — Oh ! that I cannot 
say; for I do love you better than any one living, 
except my father, and with the same sort of afiec- 
tion that I feel for him. You ask me to tell you 
the secret feelings of my heart. — The only secret 
feeling of which I am conscious, is— a wish not to 
marry, unless I could see in reality such a person , 

ns^ But that 1 knew was only a picture, a dream; 

and I thought that I ought at least to sacrifice my 
foolish imaginations to you, who have done so much 
for me. I knew that it would be the height of in- 
gratitude to refuse you ; and besides, my father told 
me, that you would not accept of my fortune with- 
out my hand, so I consented to marry you: forgive 
me, if these were wrong motives, I thought them 
right. Only tell me what I can do to make you 
happy, as I am sure I wish to do ; to that wish I 
would sacrifice every other feeling. 

Sacrifice nothing, dear Virginia. We may both 
be happy without making any sacrifice of our feel- 
ings, cried Clarence. And, transported at regain- 
ing his own freedom, Virginia's simplicity never 
appeared to him so charming as at this moment.-— 
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Dearest Virginia, forgive me for suspecting you for 
one instant of any thing unhandsome. Mrs. Or- 
mond, with the very best intentions possible, has 
led us both to the brink of misery. But I find you 
such as I always thought you, ingenuous, affection- 
ate, innocent. 

And you are not angry with me ? interrupted 
Virginia with joyful eagerness ; and you will not 
think me ungrateful ? And you will not be unhap- 
py ? And Mrs. Ormond was mistaken ? And you 
do not wish that I should love you, that I should 
be your wife, I mean ? O, don't deceive me, for I 
cannot help believing whatever you say. 

Clarence Hervey, to give her a convincing proof 
that Mrs. Ormond had misled her ps to his senti- 
ments, immediately avowed bis passion for Belin- 
da. 

You have relieved me from all doubt, all fear, all 
anxiety, said Virginia with the sweetest expression 
of innocent affection in her countenance. May you 
be as happy as you deserve to be ! May Belinda—- 
is not that her name ? — May Belinda 

At this moment Lady Delacour half opened the' 
door$ exclaiming — 

Human patience can wait no longer ! 

Will you trust me to explain for you, dear Vir- 
ginia ? said Clarence. 

Most willingly, said Virginia, retiring as Lady 
Delacour advanced. Pray leave me here alone, 
whilst you, who are used to talk before strangers, 
speak for me. 

Dare you venture, Clarence, said her ladyship, 
as she closed the door, to leave her alone with 
that picture? You are no lover, if you be not jea- 
lous. 

1 am not jealous, said Clarence, yet I am a lover 
—a pai^sionate lover. 

x3 
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A passionate lover ! cried Lady Delacour, slop- 
ping short as they were crossing the antechamber; 
—then 1 have done nothing but mischief. In love 
with Virginia? I will not, cannot believe it. 

In love with Belinda ! — Cannot you, will not you 
believe it ? 

My dear Clarence, I never doubted it for an in- 
stant. But are you at liberty to own it to any body 
but me ? 

I am at liberty to declare it to all the world. 

You transport me with joy ! I will not keep you 
from her a second. But stay — 1 am sorry to tell 
you, that, as she informed me this morning, her 
heart is not at present inclined to love. And here 
are half-a-dozen poor wretches in this room dying 
with curiosity. Curiosity is as strong a passion as 
love, and has as good a claim to compassion. 

As he entered the room, Clarence Hervey's first 
glance was at Belinda ; and rapid as it was, it ex« 
plained his heart. Regardless of the spectators he 
hurried to her, seized her hand, and in the most 
passionate terms declared, that from the moment 
be had discovered her real character, at the masque- 
rade at Lady Singleton's, his whole soul had been 
hers. 

Belinda put her arm within Lady Delacour's, 
trembling so that she could scarcely stand. Lady 
Delacour pressed her hand, and was perfectly si- 
lent. 

And Miss Portman is to believe in your love I 
cried Mrs. Margaret Delacour, when she has seen 
you on the very eve of marriage with another 
lady? 

The strongest merit I can plead with such a wo- 
man as Miss Portman is, that I was ready to sacri- 
fice my own happiness to a sense of duty. Now 
that I am at liberty-— 
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Now that you are at liberty ! interrupted Lady 
Delacour, you are in a vast hurry to offer your 
whole soul to a lady, who has for months seen all 
your merits with perfect insensibility, and who has 
been» notwithstanding all my operations, stoneblind 
to your love. 

The struggles of my passion canndt totally have 
escaped Belinda's penetration, said Clarence. But 
I like her a thousand times the better for not hav- 
ing trusted merely to appearances. That love is 
most to be valued, which cannot be easily won. In 
my opinion there is a prodigious difierence between 
a warm imagination and a warm heart ! 

Well ! said Lady Delacour, we have all of us 
seen Pamela maritata^ let us now see Belinda in love, 

if that be possible Iff — Forgive me this last 

stroke of raillery, my deat — in spite of all my 
FaHlery, I do believe that the prudent Belinda 
is more capable of feeling real permanent passion, 
than any of the dear sentimental young ladies^^ 
whose motto is«- 

All for love, or the world well lost. 

That is just my opinion, said Mrs. Margaret De*^ 
lacour. 

But pray what is become of Mr. Hartley? said 
Clarence, looking round — I do not see him. 

No: for I have hid him, s^id Lady Delacour : he 
shall be forthcoming presently. 

Dear Mr. Clarence Hervey, what have you done 
with my Virginia ? said Mrs. Ormond. 

Dear Mrs. Ormond, what have i/ou done with 
her? replied Clarence. By your mistaken kind- 
ness, by insisting upon doing us both good against 
our wiUs, you were very near making us both 
miserable for life* But I blame pobo<}y> I have no 
right to blame any one so much as myself. All. 
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this has arisen from my own presumption and im^^ 
prudence. Nothing could be more absurd than my 
scheme of educating a woman in solitude, to nUake 
her fit for society. I might have foreseen what 
must, happen, that Virginia would consider me as 
her tutor, her father, not as her lover, or her hus- 
band ; that, with the most affectionate of hearts, 
she could for me feel nothing but gratitude. 

Nothing but gratitude! repeated Mrs. Ormondi 
with a degree of amazement in her countenance 
which made every body present smile : I am sure 
I thought she was dying for love of you. 

My dear Belinda, whispered Lady Delacour, if 
I might judge by the colour of this cheek, which 
has been for some moments permanent crimson, I 
should guess that you were beginning to find out 
of xvhat use the sun is to the diaL 

You will not let me hear what Mr. Hervey is say- 
ing, replied Belinda ; I am very curious. 

Curiosity is a stronger passion than love, as I told 
him just now, said Lady Delacour. 

In spite of all his explanations, Mrs. Ormond 
could not be made to comprehend Virginia's feel- 
ings.. She continually repeated — 

But it is impossible for Virginia, or for any body, 
to be in love with a picture. 

It is not said that she is in love with a picture, 
replied Mrs. Delacour, though even for that I could 
find you a precedent. 

My dear Lady Delacour, said Mrs. Ormond, will 
you explain to us how that picture came into your 
possession, and how it came here, and, in short, all 
that is to be known about it ? 

Ay, explain ! explain ! my dear Lady Delacour, 
cried Mrs. Delacour — I am afraid 1 am grown al- 
most as curious as my Lady Boucher. £xplain ! 
explain! . 
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Most willingly, sMd Lady Delacour. To Mai^ 
riott*8 ruling passion for birds you are all of you 
indebted for this discovery* A few weeks ago, 
whilst we were at Twickenham, as Marriott was 
waiting at a stationer's, to bid her last adieus to a 
bullfinch, a gentleman came into the shop where 
she and Bobby (as she calls this bird) were coquet- 
ting, and the gentleman was struck even more than 
Marriott with the bullfinch. He went almost dis- 
tracted on hearing a particular tune, which this 
bird sung. 1 suspected, from the symptoms, that 
the gentleman must be, or roust have been, in love 
with the bullfinch's mistress. Now the bullfinch 
was traced home to the a-(/et)an^ Virginia St. Pierre, 
the present Miss Hartley. I had my reasons for 
being curious about her loves and lovers; and as 
soon as I learned the story from Marriott, I deter- 
mined, if possible, to find out who this stranger,^ 
with the strange passion for bullfinches, might be. 
I questioned and cross- questioned all those people 
at the stationer's who were present when lie fell 
into ecstasies; and from the shopman, who had 
been bribed to secrecy, I learfied that our gentle- 
man returned to the stationer's the day after he met 
-Marriott, and watched till he obtained a sight of 
Virginia as she came to her window. Now it was 
believed by the girl of this shop, who had lived for 
some time with Mrs. Ormoncl — Forgive me, Mr. 
Hervey, for what I am going to say — forgive me, 
Mrs. Ormond — scandal, like death, is common to 

all^ It was believed that Virginia was Mr. Her- 

vey's mistress. My stranger no sooner learnt this, 
than he swore that he would think of her no more ; 
and after bestowing a variety of seaman's execra- 
tions upon the villain who had seduced his heavenly 
creature, he departed from Twickenham, and was 
no more seen or heard of. My inquiries aflev him 
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were indefatigable, but for scunae time unsuccessful. 
And so they might have continued, and we might 
have been all making one another miserable at this 
moment, if it had not been for Mr. Vincent's great 
dog Juba — Miss Annabella Luttridge's billet-doux 
— ^Sir Philip Baddely's insolence — ray Lord Dela- 
cour*s belief in a quack balsam — and Captain Sun- 
derland's humanity. 

Captain Sunderland! who is Captain Sunder- 
land ? we never heard of him before, cried Mrs. 
Ormond. 

You shall hear of him just as I did, if you please, 
said Lady Delacour, and if Belinda will submit to 
hear me tell the same story twice. 

Here her ladyship repeated the history of the 
battle of the dogs ; and of Sir Philip Baddely's 
knocking down Juba the man for struggling in de- 
fence of Juba the dog. 

Now the gentleman who assisted my Lord Dela- 
cour in bringing the disabled negro across the 
square to our house was Captain Sunderland. My 
lord summoned Marriott to produce Lady Boucher's 
infallible balsam, that it might be tried upon Juba's 
sprained ankle. Whilst my lord was intent upon 
the balsam, Marriott was intent upon Captain Sun- 
derland. She recollected that she had met him 
somewhere before, and the moment he spoke she 
knew him to be the gentleman who had fallen 
into ecstasies, in the shop at Twickenham, about 
the bullfinch. Marriott hastened to me with the 
news; I hastened to my lord, made him intro- 
duce Captain Sunderland to me, and I never rested 
till he had told me all that I wanted to know. 
Some years ago, just before he went to sea, he paid 
a visit to his mother, who then lodged with a widow 
Smith, in the New Forest. Whilst he was there he 
heard of the young beauty who lived in the forest, 
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with a grandmother, who was not a Uttle particu- 
lar; and who would not permit any body to see 
her. 

My captain's curiosity was excited : one day, 
unseen by the duenna, he obtained a distinct view 
of Virginia watering her roses and tending her 
bees. Struck with her uncommon beauty, he ap* 
proached carefully to the thicket, in which the cot- 
tage wias inclosed, and found a lair, where he con- 
cealed himself, day afler day, and contemplated at 
leisure the budding charms of the fair wood-nymph. 
In short, he became so enamoured, that he was de- 
termined to gain admittance at the cottage and de- 
clare his passion ; but to his honour be it told, that' 
when the history of the poor girFs mother,' the si- 
tuation and fears of the old lady, who washer only 
friend, were known to him, — in consideration of the 
extreme youth of the ward, and the extreme age 
of her guardian, he determined to defer his ad- 
dresses till his return from the West Indies, whither 
he was shortly to sail, and where he had hopes of 
making a fortune that might put him in a situation 
to render the object of. his affections independent. 
He left a bullfinch with Mrs. Smith, who gave it to 
Virginia, without telling to whom it had belonged, 
lest her grandmother might be displeased. 

I really thought that all this showed too nice a. 
moral sense for a youn^ dashing lieutenant in the 
navy, and I was persuadedi that my gentleman was 
only keeping his mistress's secret like a man of ho* 
nour. With this belief, I regretted that Clarence 
Hervey should throw himself away upon a girl who 
w^s unworthy of him. 

I hope, interrupted Clarence, you are perfectly 
convinced of your mistake ? 

Perfectly I perfectly 1 — I am convinced that Vir- 
ginia is only half mad. But let me go on with my 
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Story. I was determined to discover whether she 

had any remains of affection for this captain. It 

was in vain he assured me that she had never seen 

him. I prevailed nipon him to let me go on my 

own way : I inquired whether he had ever had his 

j^cture drawn — he said he had, for his mother, just 

when he first went out to sea. It had been left at 

the widow Smith's. — I begged him to procure it 

for me. He told me it was impossible-^ftold him 

I trampled on impossibilities. In short, he got the 

picture for me, as you see. Now, thought I, if he 

speaks truth, Virginia will see this picture without 

emotion, and it will only seem to be a present for 

Clarence. But if she had ever seen him before, or 

had any secret to conceal, she will betray herself 

on the sudden appearance of tfiis picture. Things 

have turned out contrary to all my expectations, 

and yet better. — And now, Clarence, I must beg 

you will prevail on Miss Hartley to appear, I can 

go on no further without her. 

Lady Delacour took Virginia by the hand the 
moment she entered the room. 

Will you trust yourself with me, Miss Hartley ? 
said she ; I have made you faint once to-day by 
the sight of a picture ; will you promise me not to 
faint again when I produce the original } 

The original ! said Virginia — I will trust myself 
with you, for I am sure you cannot mean to laugh 
at me— though, perhaps, I deserve to be laughed 
at. 

Lady Delacour threw open the door of another 
apartment, Mr. Hartley appeared^ and with him 
Captain Sunderland. 

My dear daughter, said Mr. Hartley, give me 
leave to introduce to you a friend; to ;»^hom I owe 
more obligations than to any man living, except tc 
Mr, Harvey* ThU geatlemaa wa^ stationed some 
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y^ars Ago at Jamaica, and in a rebellion of the ne* 
groes on raj plantation he saved Iny life. Fortune 
has accidentally thrown my benefactor in my way. 
To show my sense of my obligations is out of my 
power. 

Virginia's surprise was extreme : her vivid dreams, 
the fond wishes of her waking fancy, were at once 
accomplished. For the first moment she gazed as 
on an animated picture, and all the ideas of love 
and romance, associated with this image, rushed 
upoH her mind. 

But when the realities by which she was sur- 
rounded, dispelled the illusion, she suddenly with- 
drew her eyei and Mushed deeply, with sudi timid 
and graceful modesty as charmed every body pre- 
sent. 

Captain Sunderland pressed forward, but was 
flopped by Lady Delacour. 

Avaunt! thou real lover! cried she — none but 
the shadow of a man can hope to approach the vi- 
sionary maid. In vain has Marraton forced his 
way through the bushes and briars ; in vain has he 
braved the apparition of the lion ; there is yet a 
phantom barrier, apparently impassable, between 
aim and his Yaratilda, for he is in the world of 
shadows. Now mark me, Marraton J hurry not this 
jblicate ^irit, or perchance you frighten and lose 
her 'forever'; but have patience, and gradually and 
gracefully she will venture into your world of reali-. 
ties— only give her time. 

Time 1 oh yes, give rae time, cried Virginia, 
shrinking back. 

My dear Miss Hartley, continued Lady Delacour, 
in piain prose, to prevent all difficulties and embar- 
rassments, I must inform you that Captain Sun- 
derland will not insist upon prompt payment of 
your fathers debt of gratitude; he has bi^ one^ 

VOL. X. T 
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quarter of an hoar to spend with us, he is actudly 
under sailing orders, and he mxist be absent for some 
weeks, so that you will have time to become ac- 
customed to the idea of a new lover before his re- 
turn. Clarence, I advise you to accompany^ Cap- 
tain Sunderland on this cruise-^don't you, Belinda? 

And now, my good friends, continued Lady De- 
lacour, shall 1 finish the novel for you ? 

If your ladyship pleases; nobody can do it bet- 
ter, said Clarence Hervey. 

But I hope you will remember, dear Lady Deia- 
cOur, said Belinda, that there is nothing in which 
novellists are so apt to err as in hurrying things to- 
ward the conclusion ; in not allowing time enough 
for that change of feehng which change of situation 
cannot instantly produce. 

That's right, my dear Belinda^ true to your prin- 
ciples to the last gasp. Fear nothing— you shall 
have time enough to become accustomed to Cla- 
rence. Would, you choose that I should draw out 
the story to five volumes more? With your advice 
and assistance, I can, with the greatest ease, my 
dear. — A declaration of love, you know, is only the 
beginning of things; there may be blushes, and 
sighs, and doubts, and fears, and misunderstand- 
ings, and jealousies without end or common sense, 
to fill up the necessary space, and to gain the neces- 
safy time ; but if I might conclude the' business in 
two lines, I should say, 

Ye gods, amukilate both q»ace and time. 
And make four lovers happy. 

O, that would be cutting matters too short, said 
Mrs. Margaret Delacour. I am of the old school ; 
and though I could dispense with the description 
of Miss Uaxriet Byroa's worked chairs 4^nd fine 
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china, yet I own I like to bear somethins of the 
preparation for a marriage, as well as of the mere 
weeding. I like to hear how people become happy 
in a rational manner, better than to be told in the 
huddled style of an old fairy tsXe^andsoiheyiJoere 
all married f and they lived very happily all the rest 
of their days. 

, We are not in much danger of hearing such an 
account of modern marriages, said Lady Delacour 
•—But how shall I please you all ? — Some pepple 
cry — * Tell me every thing —others say, that 

Le secret d*ennuyer est eeltU de tout dire. 

Something must be left to the imagination. Po- 
sitively, I will not describe wedding-dresses, or a 
procession to church. I have no objection to iiay- 
mg that the happy couples were united by the wor- 
thy Mr. Moreton; that Mr. Percival gave Belinda 
away; and that immediately after the ceremony 
he took the whole party down with him to Oakly 
Park. — Will this do ? — Or we may conclude, if you 
like irbetter, with a characteristic letter of congra- 
tulation from Mrs. Stanhope to her dearest niece, 
Belinda, acknowledging that she was wrong to quar- 
rel with her for refusing Sir Philip Baddely, and 
giving her infinite credit for that admirable manage' 
•nent of Clarence Hervey, which she hopes will 
continue through life. 

Well, I have no objection to ending with a letter, 
said Mrs. Delacour, for last speeches are always 
tiresome. 

Yes, said her ladyship ; it is so difficult, as th^ 
critic says, to get lovers off upon their knees. Now 
I think of it, let me place you all in proper atti- 
tudes for stage effect. What signifies being happy 
unless we appear so ? — Captain Sunderland — kneel* 

y2 
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CHAPTER I. 



]31eH*4 as the immortal gods is he, 
Tlie youth who fondly sits by thee. 
Who sees, and hears Uiee all the while^ 
Softly speak and tweedy smile* 

Is not this ode set to music, my dear Griselda? 
said the happy bridegroom to his bride. 

YeSy surely, my dear, did you never hear it ? 

Never, and I am glad of it, for I shall have the 
pleasure of hearing it for the first time, from you, 
my love — Will you be so kind as to play it for me? 

Most willingly said Griselda, with an enchant- 
mg smile ; but I am afraid that I shall not be able 
to do it justice, added she, as she sat down to her 
harp, and threw her white arm across the chords. 

Charming ! Thank you, my love, said the bride- 
groom, who had listened with enthusiastic devotion 
—Will you let me hear it once more ? 

The complaisant bride repeated the strain. 

Thank you, my dear love, repeated her husband. 
This time he omitted the word < charming^^'She 
missed it, and pouting prettily, said, 

i never can play any thing sp well the second 
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time as the first — She paused : but as no compliment 

ensued, she continued in a more pettish tone 

And for that reason, I do hate to be made to play 
any thing twice over, 

I did not know that, my dearest love, or I would 
not have asked you to do it ; but I am the more 
obliged tQ you for your ready compliance. 

Obliged ! — Oh, my dear, I am sure you could not 
be the least obliged to me, for I know I played it 
horridly; I hate flattery. 

I am convinced of tnat, my dear, and therefore 
I never flatter : you know I did not say that you 
played as well the kst time as the first, did I ? 

No, I did not say you did, cried Griselda, and 
her colour rose as she spoke ; she tuned her harp 

with some precipitation This harp is terribly 

out of tune. 

Is it ? I did not perceive it. 

Did not you indeed ? I am sorry for that. 

Why so, my dear ? 

Because, my dear, I own that I would rather 
have had the blame thrown on my harp than upon 
myself. 

. Blame ! my love ! — ^But I threw no blame either 
on you or your harp. I cannot recollect saying 
even a syllable that implied blame. 

No, my dear, you did not say a syllable ; hut in 
some cases the silence of those we Ipve is the worst, 
the most mortifyin^^ species of blame» , 

The tears came mto Griselda's beautiful eyes. 

My sweet love, said he, how can you let such a 
trifle affect you so n^uch ? 

Nothing IS a trifle to me which concerns those I 

Ibve, said Griselda. Her husband kissed away 

the pearly drops which rolled over her vermeil* 
tinctured cheeks. My lovey said he^ this i^ havin|p 
tdo much sen83>ilily. 
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Yes, I own I ha^e too much sensibility, said she, 
too much, a great ded too much for my own hap- 
piness ^-nothing ever can be a trifle to me, which 
marks the dechne of the affection of those who are 
most dear to me. 

The tenderest protestations of undiminished and 
unalterable affection could not for some time re- 
assure this timid sensibility; but at length the lady 
suffered herself to be comforted, and with a lan- 
guid smile said, that she hoped she was mistaken-— 
Siat her fears were perhaps unreasonable — that she 
prayed to heaven they might in future prove 
groundless. 

A few weeks afterwards her husband unexpect« 
edly met with Mr. Granby, a friend, of whose com- 
pany he was particularly fond; he invited hia^ 
home to dinner, and was talking over past times in 
all the gaiety and innocence of his heart, when 
suddenly his wife rose and left the room. — As her 
absence appeared to him long, and as he had beg- 
ged his friend to postpone an excellent story till her 
return, he went to her apartment and called Gri- 
fielda !— Griselda, my love ! No Griselda an- 
swered — he searched ror her in vain in every room 
in the house-^-at last in an alcove in the garden he 
found the fair dissolved in tears—-— 

Good heavens ! my dear Griselda, what can be 
the matter ? 

A melancholy, not to say sullen silence was 
maintained by his dear Griselda, till this question 
had been reiterated in all the possible tones of 
fond solicitude and alarm : at last in broken sen- 
tences she replied—— 

That she saw he did not love her — ^never had 
loved her — that she had now but too much reason 
to be convinced that all her fears were real, i^ol 
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imaginary. Hiat her presentiments^ alas! n^er 
deceived her! That she was the^most miserably 
woman on earth. 

Her husband's unfeigned astonishment she seeniT 
ed to consider as an aggravation of her woes, an4 
it was an additional insult to plead ignorance of 
his offence. 

If he did not understand her feelings, it was 
impossible, it was needless to explain them. He 
must have lost all sympathy with her — all tender- 
ness for her, if he did not know what had passe4 
in her mind. . , . 

The man stood in stupid innocence: provoked to 
speak more plainly, the lady exclaimed, 

Unfeeling! cruel! barbarous man!— Have not 
you this whole day been trying your utmost skill 
to, torment me to death? And, proud of your suc- 
cess, now you come to enjoy your trium{^. 
Success !--Triumph ! 

Yes, triumph ! — 1 see it in your eyes- — ^it is in 
vain to deny it — all this I owe to your friend Mr. 
Granby : — why he i^ould be my enemy, I ! who 
never injured him, or any body living, in thought^ 
word, or deed^ — why he should be my enemy ! — 

Enemy ! my love, this is the strangest fancy ! 
Why should you imagine that he is your enemy ? 

He is my enemy, nobody shall ever convince 
me of the contrary ; he has wounded me in t{ie 
tenderest point, and in the basest manner ; has not 
he done his utmost, in the most artful, insidious 
way, even before my face, to persuade you that 
you were a thousand times happier when you were 
a bachelor than you are now — than you ever have 
been since you married me ? 

O my dear Griselda 1 you^otQlly misunderstan4 
him, such a thought never, entiered h^^ nund# 
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Pardon me, I knOw him better than you do. 

Bat I h^ve known him ever since I was a child. 

That is the very reason you cannot judge of him 
lis well as I can — how could you judge of character 
trhen yoU were a child ? 

But no^ that I am a man — 

Now that you are a man you are prejudiced in 
bis ikvoiir by all the associations of your childhood 
•^all those associations, continued the fair one, re- 
newing her, cears, all those early associations, which 
are stronger than every other species of affection-— 
all thos^e associations, which I never can have in 
your mind, which ever must act against me, and 
which no merit, if I had any merit, no tenderness, 
no fidelity, no fondness of mine can ever hope to 
l>alance iti the heart of the man I love. 
' My dearest Griselda ! be reasonable, and do not 
torment yourself and me for no earthly purpose 
about these associations— really it is ridiculous; 
come, dry these useless tears, let me beseech you» 
toy love. You do not know how much pain they 
give me, unreasonable as they are. 

At these words they flowed more bitterly. 

Nay, my love, I conjure you to compose yourself, 
and return to the company; you do not know how 
long you have been away, and I too ; we shall be 
ttusiSed, we shall make ourselves ridiculous. 
' If it be ridiculous to love, I shall be ridiculous all 
my life; I ani sorry you think me so, I knew it woul4 
come to this, I must bear it, if I can, said Griseldn 
•^only be so kind to excuse me from returning to 
th^ company to-night, indeed I am not fit, I am- not 
able ; say that I am not well; indeed, my love, you 
may so with truth— tell yoUr friend that I have 
a terrible head<ache, and that 1 am gone to bed ;., 
but not to resit, added she in a lower and more 
plaintive tone as. she drew hisr hand from her hus- 
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band's, and in spite of all bis entreaties retired to 
ber room, with an air of heart-broken resignation. 
Whoever- has had the felicity to be belbyed by 
8u^h a wife as our Griselda, must haVe felt how 
much the charkns of beauty are heightened by the 
anguish of sensibility — even in the motpent when a 
husband is most tormented by her caprices, he feels 
that there is something so amiable, so flattering to 
his vanity in their source, that he cannot complain 
of the killing pleasure. On the contrary, he grows 
fonder of his dear tormentor ; he folds closer to him 
this pleasing bosom ill. 

Griselda perceived the effects, and felt the Whole 
extent of the power of sensibility ; she had too 
muph prudence, however, at once to wear out the 
excitability of a husband's heart, she knew that 
the influence of tears, potent as it is, might in time 
cease to be irresistible, unless aided by the magio 
of smiles ; she knew the power of contrast even in 
chafms ; she believed the poets, who certainly un- 
derstand these things, and who assure bs that the 
Tery existence of love depends on this blessed vi- 
cissitude. Convinced, or seemingly convinced of 
the folly of that fond melancholy in which she per- 
sisted for a week, she next appeared all radiant 
with joy ; and she had reason to be delighted by 
the effect which this produced. Her husband, who 
had not yet been long enough her husband to cease 
to be her lover, had suffered much from the obsti- 
nacy of her sorrow ; his spirits had sunk, he had be- 
come silent, he had been even seen to stand motion- 
less with his arms folded; he wA9 in this attitude 
when she approached and smiled upon him in all 
her glorv. He breathed, he lived, he moved, he 
spoke— Not the influence of the sun on the statue 
of Memnon was ever more exhilarating. 
Let any candid female say, or, if she will not 
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, imagine, what she should have felt at this 
ment in Griselda's place — ^how intoxicating to 
nan vanity to be possessed of such powers of 
shantment !— how difficult to refrain from their 
^rcise!— how impossible to believe in their 
ite duration 1 
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Some hope a lover by their faults to win, 
As spots on ennine beautify the skin. 

HEN Griselda thought that her husband had long 
[)ugh enjoyed his new existence, and that there 
s danger of his forgetting the taste of sorrow, 

3 changed her tone r-One day,, when he 

d not returned home exactly at the appointed 

nute, she received him. with a frown ; such as 

mid have made even Mars himself recoil, if 

ars could have beheld such a frown upon the 

ow of hii^ Venus. 

Dinner has been kept waiting for you this hour, 

f dear. 

I am very sorry . for it ; but . why did you 

dt, my dear ? I am really very sorry 1 am so 

:e, but (looking at his watch) it is only half past 

Lbyme. 

It is seven by me* 

They presented their watches to each other, he 

an apologetical, she in a reproachful, attitude. 

I rather, tbinkyou are too mt, my dear, said the 

tntleman. 

VOL.Xm z^ . 
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I am very surs you are too slow, my dear, said 
the bdy. ^ 

My watch never loses a minute in the four* and- 
twenty hours, said he. 

Nor mine a second, said she» 

I have reason to believe I am right, my love, 
said the husband mildly. 

Reason ! exclaimed the wife astonished. 

What reason can you possibly have to believe 
you are right, whei^ I tell you, I am morally cer- 
tain you are wrong, my love ? 

My only reason for doubting it is, that I set my 
watch by the sun to-day. 

The sun must be wrong then, cried the lady has- 
tily — You need not laugh ; for I know what I am 
saying — the variation, the declination, must be al- 
l<>wed for in computing it with the dock. Now 
you know perfectly well what I mean, though you 
will not ex{^«n it for me, because you are con- 
scious I am in the right. 

Well, taj dear, if you are conscious of it, that 
is sufficients- We will not dispute any more about 
such a trifle. 

Are they bringing up dinner ? 

If they know that you are come in ; but I am 
sure I cannot tell whether they do or not — Pray, 
my dear Mrs. Nettleby, cried the lady, turning tp 
a female friend, and still holding her watcS in 
hand, what o'clock i^ it bj you ? There is no- 
body in the worid h^tes disputing about trifles so 
much as I do ; but I own I do love to convinoe 
people that I am in the rights 

Mrs. Nettleby's watch had stopped— How pro- 
voking! Vexed at haying no imnaediate me^ns of 
cbnvincing people Ihat she was i|;i the right, our 
heroine consoled herself by proceeding 'to erimi* 
aate her husband) not in wis particular jastance 



where he fuleaded guiltv, but uwnt thd general 
charge of beinj^ always late for atoned, which he 
strenuously denied. 

There is something in the species of reproach, 
which adrgnces thus triumphantly from particulars 
to generals, peculiarly offensive to every reason- 
able and susceptible mind : and there is something 
in the general charge of being always late for din- 
ner, which the punctuality of man's nature cannot 
easily enldure, especially if he be hungry. We 
should humbly advise our female friends to forbear 
exposing a husband's patfence to this triai, 6r at 
least to- temper it with much fondness, else mkciiief 
wfll infallibly ensue. For the 6rst timre Griselda 
Saw her husband angry; but she recovered him 
by saying, in a softened tonle— ^ — 

My love, you must be sen^ble that I can have 
but one reason for being so impatient for your 
return home — If I liked your company leds, I 
should not complain so mtich of yoiir want of 
punctuality. 

Finding that this speech had the desired effect, it 
was afterwards i^epeated with variations, whenever 
her husband staid from home to enjoy any species 
of amusement, or to gratify any of his friends. 
When he betrayed sympto^ of impatience under 
Ih^s constraint, the expostulations became more 
urgent, if not more forcible. 

Indeed, my dear, I take it rather unkindly of 
you, that you pay so little attention to my feel- 
ings— 

I see I am of no consequence to you noto ; I 
find every body's soeiety is preferred to mine ; it 
jvas not always so — Well ! it is what I might have 
expected- 



Heigho !—— Heigho ! 

Ghriselda's sighs werti stiH persuasive, and her 
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husband, notwithstandiog that he felt the restrainis 
which daily multiplied upon his time, and upon 
his personal liberty, becoming irksome, had not the 
barbarity to give pain to the woman by whom he 
was so tenderly beloved : he did not consider that 
in this case, as well as in many others, apparent 
mercy is real cruelty. The more this monopo- 
lizing humour of his wife's was indulged, the more 
insatiable it became— every person, every thing 
but herself, was to be excluded from his heart; 
tod when this sole patent for pleasure was granted 
to her, she became rather careless in its exercise, 
as those are apt to do who fear no competitors. In 
proportion as her endeavours to please abated, her 
expectations of being adored increased : the slight- 
est word of blame, the most remote hint that any 
thing in her conduct, manners, or even dress, could 
be altered for the better, was the signal fpr battle» 
or tears. 

One night she wept for an hour, and debated for 
two, about an alteration in her head-dress, which 
her husband unluckily happened to say made it 
more becoming. More becoming ! implied, that it 
was before unbecoming. She recollected the time 
when every thing she wore was becoming in some- 
body's eyes^ — but that time, alas! was completely 
past ; and she only wished that she could forget 
that it had ever been. 

To have been happy is additional misery. 

This misery may appear comic to some people, 
but it certainly was not so to our heroine's unfortu- 
nate husband. It was in vain, that in miti^tion of > 
his offence he pleaded total want of knowledge in 
the arcana of the toilette — absolute inferiority of 
taste, and a willing submission to the decrees of 
fashion. 

This submission was called indifference— 4his 



en cdintrued Into ddntenipt* lie scood con* 

ofhsmg said that the lady's drei^tf waB un. 
ling — she was certain that he thought mone 
le said, and that every thing abont her wds 
I disagreeable to him. 

ras in vain he represented that his aflectioti 
ot been created, and could not be annihilated 
:h trifles; that it rested on the solid basis of 
]« 
Bern! cried his wife — ^Hiat i$ the unkindett 

of all ! When a roan begins to talk of esteem 
is an end of love. 

illustrate this position, the fair one, as well as 
sorder of her mind would permit, entered 
refined disquisition full of all the metaphy- 

gallantry, which proved that love— genuine 
is an ethereal essence' — a union of soUls-^ 
ted by none of thoM formal principles, and 
A upon none of those vulgar moral qualities, 
!ch friendship and the other connexions of 
r depend, far, far above the jurisdiction of 
t true love creates perfect sympathy in taiste, 

absolute identity of opinion, upon all sub^ 
»hysica], metaphysical, moral, political, and 
ntiic. After having thus established her th^- 
\T practice was wonderfully consistent, and 
sonably expected from her husband the mo^ 
conformity to her prlnoiples«^of course, hh 
ises and his understanding were to be identi- 
h hers. If he saw, heard, felt, or understood 
itly from her, he did notr-^could not love her, 
jie was offended by his liking white betted 
[ack; at anotiher titae she was atigry with 
^ loving the taste of mushrooms. One wiri- 

quarrelled with him fot not admiring the 
}f satin, and on« ttnnmer she Was jealoui^ 

for listening to the $ong of 9 brcickbitd^**^* 
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,Theny because he could not prefer to all other 
. odours the smell of jessamine, she was ready * to 
die of a rose in aromatic pain.' The domain of 
. taste, in the more enlarged sense of the word, be- 
came a glorious field of battle, and afforded sub- 
jects of inextinguishable war. Our heroine was ac- 
complished, and knew how. to make all her accom- 
plishments and her knowledge of use. .As she was 
mistress not only of the pencil, and of all ' the cant 
of criticism,* she had infinite advantages iti the wordy 
.^ar. From the beau ideal to the choice of a snuf- 
fer-dish, all came within her proyince, and was to 
be submitted, without appeal, to her instinctive 
sense of moral order. Happy fruits of knowledge! 
Happy those, who can thus enlarge their intellec- 
tual dominion, and can vary eternally the deardc 
light of giving pain ! The range of opinion was 
stdl more ample than the province of taste, afibrd- 
ing scope for all the joys of assertion and declama- 
tion — for the opposing of learned and unlearned 
authorities — ^for the quoting the opinions of friends 
-^counting voices instead of arguments— wonder- 
ing at the absurdity of those who can be of a differ- 
ent way of thinking — appealing to the judgement ol* 
the whole world — or resting perfectly satisfied Mrith 
her own. Sometimes the most important, some- 
times the most trivial, and seemingly uninteresting 
subjects, gave exercise to Griselda's powers, and in 
all cases being entirely of her opinion was the only 
satisfactory proof of love. 

Ojur herpine knew how, with able generalship, to 
t&k0 itdvantaffe of time and situation. Just before 
th0 birth of weir first child a dispute arose between 
the husband and wife concerning public and private 
ediioatiouy which, from its vehemence, alarmed the 
Ipentleman into a perfect conviction that he was in 
.the wrong. Scarcely had Griseldagained this point, 



when n qaestion arose at the tea-table, respecting^ 
the Chii^ese method of making tea. It was doubted 
hj some of the company whether it was made in a 
tea-pot or a tea-cup. Griselda gave her opinion 
loudly for the tea.pot — her lord and master inclined 
to the tea-cup — and as neither of them had been in 
China, they, could debate without fear> of coming lo 
a conclusion^ The subject seemed at first insigni- 
ficant ; but the lady*s method of managing it sup- 
plied all deficiencies, and roused all the passions of 
human nature on one side or the other. Victory 
hung doubtful ; but our heroine won the day by 
taking time into the account — ^her adversary was. in 
a hurry to go to the wedding of one of his friends^ 
and quitted the field of battle. 



CHAPTER III. 



Self-valuing Fancy, highly-crested Pride, 
Strong sovereign Will, and some desire to chide* 



< There are,* says Dr. Johnson, < athousand familiar 
disputes which reason can never decide; questions 
that elude investigation, and make logic ridiculous 
— cases where something must be done, and where 
little can be said ♦ * * * Wretched would be the 
pair above all names of wretchedness, who should 
be doomed to adjust by reason every morning, all 
the detail of a domestic day.' 

Our heroine made a double advantage of this 
passage ; for she regularly reasoned where logic 
was ridiculous^ and could not be prevailed upon to 
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listen to reMon #ben it might have been ufieliil-^ 
she subi^ituted her toill most frequently for argiH 
ments, and often opposed it to her husband's, in or« 
der to give him the merit of sacrificinj| his wished 
When he wanted to read, she suddemy wished 16 
walk ; when he wished to walk, she was immerse^ 
in her studies. When he was busy, she wad talk** 
ative— when he wad eager to hear her converse, sh6 
was inclined to be silent. The company that h^ 
liked, she disliked ; the public amusements that 8h0 
most frequented were those of which he least dp* 
proved. This species of wilfulness was the strongest 
proof of her solicitude about his good' opinion.—^ 
She could not bear, she said, that he should' consi^ 
der her as a child who was not able to govern her-* 
self.— -She could not believe that a man had confi-^ 
dence in her, unless he proved it by leaving her al; 
liberty to decide and act for herself. 

Sometimes she receded, sometimes she advanced 
in her claims : but without marking the daily ebbs 
and flows of her humoiir, it is sufficient to observe, 
that it continually encroached upon her husband'^ 
indulgeno^—she soon insisted upon hem^ consulted^ 
that is obeyed, in ^flairs which did not immediately 
come under the cognisance of her sex— politics in- 
clusive. This apparently exorbitant love of power 
was veiled under the most affectionate humility. 

O my love! I know you despise my abilities $ 
you think these things above the comprehension oi 
poor women. I know I am but your plaything after 
iril ; you cannot consider me for a moment as your 
equal or your friend — I see that!— You talk of 
these things to your friend Mr, Granby — I am not 
worthy to hear them. — Well, I am sure I have no 
ambition, except to possess the confidence of the 
man I love. 
The lady forgot thq^ (diehad, upou a former qc« 
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caslon, considered a profession of esteem from her 
husband as an insult, and that, according to her 
definition of true love, esteem was incompatible 
with its existence. 

Tacitus remarks, that it is common with princes 
to will (Contradictories ; in this characteristic they 
have the honour to resemble some of the fair sex, 
as well as all spoiled children. Having every fea- 
sible wish grati6ed» they are obliged to wish for 
what is impossible, for want of something to desire 
or to do— -they are compeilled to cry for the moon, 
or for new worlds to conquer. — Our heroine having 
now attained, the summit of human glory and h)ap- 
piness, and feeling almost as much ennui as was ex- 
pressed by the conqueror of the world, yawned one 
morning as she seLttite^^4it€ with her, husband, and 
said — 

I wish I knew what was the matter with me this 
morning — Why do you keep the newspaper all to 
yourself, my dear? 

Here it is for you, my dear, I have finished it. 

I humbly thank you for giving it to me when you 
have done with it — I hate stale news— Is there any 
thing in the paper? for I cannot be at the trouble 
of hunting it. 

Yes, my dear, there are the marriages of two of 
our friends — 

Who? Who? 

Your friend the widow Nettleby to her cousin 
John Nettleby. 

Mrs. Nettleby! Lord! but why did you tell me? 

Because you asked me, my dear. 

Oh ! but it is a hundred times pleasanter to read 
the paragraph one's self— one hifies all the pleasure 
of the surprise by being told — Well ! whose was 
the other marriage ? 
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Oh, mj d6ftf, I will not ,tell y6u— I will leate { ^ 
you the pleasute of the surprise. 

But you see I cannot find it — how provoking yoo 
are, my dear ! Do pray tell it me. 

Our friend Mr. Granby. 

Mr. Granby J — Dear ! Why did not you makfe 
me guess ? 1 should have guessed him directly ;— 
but why do you call him our friend ? I am sure hb 
is no friend of mine, nor ever was ; I tool an aver- 
sion to him, as you may remember, the very first 
day I saw him; I am sure he is no fHend of mine. 

I am sorry for it, ray dear-^but I hope you wiH 
go and see Mrs. Granby. 

Not I indeed, my dear — ^Who was she ? 

Miss Cooke. 

Cooke ! — but there are so many Cook^s— -Can't 
^ou distinguish her any way ? — Has she no Claris** 
tianname? 

Emma, I think-— yes, Emntia. 

Emma Cooke ! — No ; — it cannot be my fKend 
Emma Cooke— for I am ^ure she was cut out for 
an old maidr 

This lady seems to me to be cut out for a good 
wife- 
May be so— I am sure I'll never go to see her-^ 
JPray, my dear, how came you to see so much of 
her ? 

I have seen very little of her, my dear — I only 
saw her two or three times before she was mar** 
ried. 

Then, my dear, how could you decide that she 
is cut out for a good wife ?— I am sure you could 
not judge of her W seeing her only two or three 
^imes, and before she was married. 

Indeed, pay Iqv^, thftt is f^ very just Qbserva- 
tiqp. 
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I understand tbat cooiplimeRt perfeetly, and 
thank you for it, my dear — I must own I can bear 
any thing better than irony. 

Irony I my dear, I was perfectly in earnest. 

Yes, ye^ ; in earnest — so I perceive — 'i may na*' 
turally be dull of apprehension, but my feelings are 
quick enough ; I comprehend you too well ; yes— - 
it is impossible to judge of a woman before mar- 
riage, or to guess what sort of a wife she will make. 
I presume you speak from experience; you have 
been disappointed yourself, and repent your choice. 

My dear, what did I say that was like this ? — 
Upon my word I meant no such thing; I really 
was not thinking of you in the least. 

No— you never think of me now : I can easily 
believe that you were not thinking of me in the 
least. 

But I said that only to prove to you that I could 
not be thinking ill of you, my dear. 

But I would rather that you thought ill of me, 
than that you did not think of me at all. 

Well, my dear, said her husband laughing, I will 
even think ill of you, if that will please you. 

Do you laugh at me ? cried she, bursting into 
tears. When it comes to this I am wretched in- 
deed ! Never man laughed at the woman he loved ! 
As long as you had the slightest remains of love 
for me, you could not make me an object of deri- 
sion x ridicule and love are incompatible; abso- 
lutely incompatible. Well, I have done my best, 
my very best, to make you happy, but in vain. I 
see I am not cut out to be a good wife. Happy, 
happy Mrs. Granby! 

Happy, I hope sincerely that she will be, with 
nl^ friend; but my happiness must depend' on you, 
my love : so for my sake, if not for your own^ be 
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oompoBedy and do not tonnent yourself with such 
iADCies. 

I do wonder, cried our heroine starting from her 
seat, whether this Mrs. Granby is really that Miss 
Emma Cooke. I'll go and see her directly; see her 
I must. 

I am heartily glad of it, my dear ; for I am sure 
a visit to his wife will give my friend Granby real 
pleasure. 

I promise you, my dear, I do not go to give him 
pleasure, or you either ; but to satisfy my own— 
curiosity. ^ 

The rudeness of this speech would have been in- 
tolerable to her husband, if it had not been for a 
certain hesitation in the emphasis with which she 
pronounced the word curiosity, which left him in 
doubt as to her real motive. 

Jealousy is sometimes thought to be a proof of 
love; and in thi^ point of view must not all its ca- 
prices, absurdities, and extravagancies be graceful, 
amiable, and gratifying? 

A itw days after Griselda had satisfied her cu- 
riosity, she thus, in the presence of her husband, 
began to vent her spleen: 

For heaven's sake, dear Mrs. Nettleby, cried she, 
addressing herself to the new-married widow, who 
came to return her wedding visit ; — for pity's sake, 
dear Mrs. Nettleby, can you or any body else tell 
me, what possessed Mr. Granby to marry Emma . 
Cooke ? 

I am sure I cannot tell, for I have not seen her 
yet. . 

You will be less able to tell after you have seen . 
her, and less still after you have heard her. 

What then, she is neither a wit nor a beauty ! 
rm quite surprised at that ; for I thought, to be. 
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«ufe, Mr. Granby, who is such a judge and such a 
critic, and so nice about female manners, would not 
have been content without something very extra- 
ordinary. 
Nothing can be more ordinary. 
Astonishing ! but I am quite tired of being asto- 
nished at marriages! One sees such strange match- 
es every day, I am resolved never to be surprised 
at any thing ; who can, that lives in the world ? 
But really now I am surprised at Mr. Granby. 
What ! is she nothing ? 

Nothing : absolutely nothing : a cipher : a non- 
entity. 

Now really? you do not tell me so, said Mrs. 
Nettleby : well, 1 am so disappointed ; for I always 
resolved to take example by Mr. Granby's wife. 

I would rather that she should take warning by. 
me, said Griselda laughing : but to be candid, I 
must tell you, that to some people's taste she is a 
pattern-wife ; a perfect Grizzle. She and I should 
have changed names — or characters ! Which, my 
dear ? cried she, appealing to her husband. 
Not names, my dear, answered he. 
The conversation might here have ended hap- 
pily; but unluckily our heroine could not be easily 
satisfied before Mrs. Nettleby, to whom she was 
proud of showing her conjugal ascendancy. 

My dear, said she to her husband, apropos to 
pattern-wives ; you have read Chalicer's Tales. Do 
you seriously like or dislike the real, original, old 
Griselda? 

It is so long since I have seen her, that I cannot 
tell, replied he. 

' Then, my dear, you must read the story over 
again, and tell me without evasion. 

And if he could read it before Mrs. Granby and , 
mt, what a compliment that would be to one bride, 
VOL. X. 2 a 
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added the malicious Mrs* Nettleby; and what a 
lesson for another ! 

O it must be so ! it must be so ! cried Griselda. 
I will ask her here on purpose to a reading party; ^ 
and you, my dear Mrs. Nettleby, will come for ^ 
your lesson. You, my love, who read so well; ] 
and who, I am sure, will be delighted to pay a 
compliment to your favourite, Mrs. Granby, — you 
will read, and I will — weep. On what day shall it 
be ? Let me see : Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday, Fm engaged: 
but Sunday is only a card-party at home; I can put 
that off: then Sunday let it be. 

Sunday, I am unluckily engaged, my dear^ said 
her husband. 

Engaged ! O nonsense ! You have no engage- 
ments of any consequence ; and when I put off a 
card-parti/ on purpose to have the pleasure of hejv- 
ing you read ; oblige me my love, for once. 

My love, to oblige you I will do any thing. 

Griselda cast a triumphant glance at Mrs« Net-* 
tleby, which said as plainly as a look could say, 
You see how I rule him ! 



CHAPTER IV. 

Feels every vanity in fondness lost, 

And asks no power but that of pleasing most. 

On Sunday evening a large company assembled at 
our heroine's summons. They were all seated in 
due fprm ; the reader with his. book open, and wait- 
ing for the arrival of the bride, for whom a conspi* 
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CU0U8 place was destined, where the spectators, and 
especially Mrs. Nettleby. and our Griselda, eould 
enjoy a full view of her conntenance. 

Lord bless me ! it is getting late ; I am afraid— 
I am really afraid Mrs. Granby will not come. 

The ladies had time to discuss who and what she 
was : as she had lived in the country, few of them 
h^ seen or could tell any thing about her; but our 
heroine circulated her opinion in whispers, and 
every one was prepared to laugh at the pattern^ 
iid/ei ^he origincd Grisdda revivedf as Mrs, Nettleby 
sarcastically called her. 

Mrs« Granby was announced. The buz was 
hushed, and the titter suppressed ; affected gravity 
appeared in every countenance, and all eyes turned 
with malicious cbriosity upon tiie bride as she en<- 
tered. The timidity of Emma^s first appearance 
was so free both from awkwardness and affectation^ 
that it interested at least every gentleman present 
in her favour. Surrounded by strangers, but quite 
unsuspicious that they were prepared to consider 
her as an object of ridicule or satire, she won her 
way to the lady of the house, to whom she address^ 
ed herself as to a friend. 

Is not she quite a different person from what you 
'had expected ? whispered one of the ladi^ to heif 
neighbour as Emma passed. Her manner seemed 
to solicit indulgence rather than to provoke envy* 
$he was very sorry to find that the company had 
been waiting for her ; she had been detaine4 by 
the sudden illness of Mr. Granby 's mother. 

Whilst Emma was making this apology, some of 
the audience observed, that she had a remarkably* 
sweet voice ; others discovered that there was some** 
thing extremely feminin,Q in her person. A gen- 
tleman, who saw that she was distressed at the idea 
of being seate^ in ^he conspicuous place to which 

2iA2 
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she was destined by the lady of the house, got upt 
and offered his seat, which she most thankfully ac- 
cepted. 

Oh, Biy dear Mrs. Granby, I cannot possibly al- 
low you to sit there, cried the lady of the house. 
You must have the honours of the day, added she, 
seizing Emma^s hand to conduct her to the place of 
hondur. Pray excuse me, said Mrs. Granby, ho- 
nours are so little suited to me: lam perfectly well 
here. 

But with that window al your back, my dear ma* 
dam ! said Mrs. Nettleby. 

I do not feel the slightest breath of air. But 
perhaps 1 crowd these ladies ? 

Not in the least, not in the least, said the ladies 
who were on each side of her ; they were won by 
the irresistible gentleness of £mma*s manner. Our 
heroine was vexed to be obliged to pive up her 
point ; and relinquishing Mrs. Granby s hand, re- 
turned to her own seat, and said in a harsh tone to 
her husband — 

Well ! my dear, if we are to have any reading 
to-night, you had better begin. 

The reading began, and Emma was so completely 
absorbed, that she did not perceive that most of the 
audience were intent upon her. Those who act any 
part may be ridiculous in the playing it, but those 
are safe from the utmost malignity of criticism who 
are perfectly unconscious that they have any part 
to perform. Emma had been abashed at her first 
appearance in an assembly of strangers, and con- 
cerned by the idea that she had kept them wait- 
ing ; but as soon as this embarrassment passed over, 
her manners resumed their natural ease ; a degree 
of ease which surprised her, judges, and which arose 
frpm the persuasion, that she was not of sufficient 
consequence to attract attention. Our heroine ^as 
provoked by the sight ^f tl\v^ vo&okut tranc^uillity, 



and was determined that it should not lon^ cohti*- 
nue. The reader came to the promise which GuaU 
Iherus exacts from his bride : 

Swear that with ready will and honest h«art, & 

Like or dislike, without regret or art ; 

In presence or alone, by night or day. 

All that i will you fail not to obey ; 

All I intend to forward that you seek, 

Nor ever once object to what I speak. 

Nor yet in part luone my wish fulfil ; 

Nor, though you do it, do it with ill-will j 

Nor with a forc'd compliance half refuse ; 

And acting duty all the Qierit lose. 

To strict obedience add a willing grace. 

And let your soul be painted in your face ; 

No reasons giv'n, and no pretences sought 

To swerve in deed, or word, in look, or thought. 

Well, ladies ! cried the modern Griselda ; yfha.% 
do you think of this ? 

Shrill exclamations of various vehemence ex- 
pressed with one accord the sentiments, or rather 
feelings, of almost all the married ladies who were 
present. 

' Abominable! intolerable! insufferable! horri* 
ble I I would rather have seen the man perish a^ 
my ifeet ! I would rather have died ! I would have 
remained unmarried all my life, rather than have 
submitted to such terms. 

A few young unmarried ladies who had not 
spoken, or who had not been heard to speak in the 
din of tongues, were appealed to by the gentlemea 
next them. They could not be prevailed upon ta( 

{renounce any distinct opinion i they qualified, and 
esitated, and softened, and equivocated, and were 
nQt positively able to judge, for really they had 
nev^r thought upon the subject. 

Upon the whole, however, it was evident, that 
t^i^'did not betray that natural berror which par* 

2a3 
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vaded the more experienced roatroas. All agreed 
that the terms were hard terma and ill-expressed; 
some added, that only love could persuade a wo- 
man to submit to them. And some still more sen- 
timental maidens, in a lower voice, were understood 
to say, that as nothing is impossible to Cupid, they 
might be induced to such submission ; but that it 
must be by a degree of love, which they solemnly 
declared they had never felt or could imagine, as yet. 

For my part, cried the modern Griselda, I would 
sooner have lived an old maid to the days of Me- 
thusalem than have been so mean as to have mar- 
ried any man on earth upon such terms. But I know 
there are people who can never think marriage dear 
bought. My dear Mrs. Granby, we have not yet 
heard your opinion, and we should have had yours 
first, as bride. 

I forgot that I was bride, said Emma. 

Forgot ! is it possible ! cried Mrs. Nettleby ; now 
this is an excess of modesty of which I have no 
notion. 

But for which Mr. Granby, continued our hero- 
ine, turning to Mr. Granby, who at this moment en- 
tered the room, ought to make his best bow. Here 
is your lady, sir, who has just assured us that she for- 
got she was a bride; bow to this exquisite humility.- 

Exquisite vanity ! cried Mr. Granby, she knows 

How much the wife is dearer than the bride. 

She will be a singularly happy woman if she 
knows that this time twelvemonth, replied our he- 
roine, darting a reproachful look at her silent hus- 
band. In the mean time, do let us hear Mrs. Gran- 
by speak for herself; 1 must have her opinion of 
Griselda's promise to obey her lord right or wrong, 
in all things, no reasons given, to submit in deed, 
aad word| and look^ and thpught. If Mrs. Granby 
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' tells US that is her theory, we must all reform oCir 
practice. , 

Every eye was fixed upon Emma, and every ear 
was impatient for her answer. 

' I should never have imagined, said she smiling, 
that any person's practice could be influenced by: 
my theory, especially as I have no theory. 

No more humility, my dear; if you have no the- 
ory, you have an opinion of your own, I hope, and 
we must have a distinct answer to this simple ques- 
tion — Would you have made the promise that was 
required from Griselda ? 

No, answered Emma distinctly, no ; for I could 
DQver have loved or esteemed the man who re- 
quired such a promise. 

Disconcerted by this answer, which w;as the very 
reverse of what she expected, amazed at the modest 
self-possession with which the timid Emma spoke, 
and vexed by the symptoms of approbation which 
Emma's words and voice excited^ our heroine call- 
ed upon her husband, in a more than usually authori- 
tative tone, and bid him — read on. 

He obeyed : Emma became again absorbed in 
the story, and her countenance showed how much 
she felt all its beauties, and all its pathos. Emma 
did all she could to repress her feelings ; and our 
heroine all she could to make her and them ridi- 
culous. But in this attempt she was unsuccessful ; 
for many of the spectators, who at her instigation 
began by watching Emma's countenance to find 
subject for ridicule, ended by sympathizing with her 
unimected sensibility. 

When the tale was ended, the modern Griselda^ 
who was determined to oppose as strongly as pos- 
sible the charms of spirit to those of sensibility, 
burst furiously tbrth into an invective against the 
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meanness of her namesake, and the tyrafnny of the 
odious Gualtherus. 

Cotdd you have forgiven him, Mrs. Granby?- 
could you have forgiven the monster ? 

He repented, said Emma ; and does not a peni- 
tent cease to be a monster ? 

O, I never, never would have forgiven him, pe- 
nitent or not penitent ; I would not have forgiven, 
him such sins. 

J would not have put it into his power to commit 
them, said Emma. 

I confess the story never touched me in the leastji 
cried Mrs. Boiingbroke. 

Perhaps for the same reason that Petrarch's 
friend said that he read it unmoved, replied Mrs. 
Granby ; because he could not believe that such a 
woman as Griseida ever existed. 

No, no, not for that reason ; I believe many such 
poor, meek, mean-spirited creatures exist. 

Emma was at length awakened to the perception, 
of her friend's envy and jealousy ; but — 

She mild forgave the failing of her sex. 

I cannot admire the original Griselda> or any of' 
her imitators, continued our heroine. 

There is no great danger of her finding imitatpra 
in these days, said Mr. Gran^. Had Chauceir 
lived in our enlightened times, he would doubtleaa 
have drawn a very different character. 

The modern Griseida looked < fierce as ten fu^ 
ries.' Emma softened her husband's observation 
by adding, that allowance should certainly be made 
for poor Chaucer, if we consider the times in which 
he wrote. The situation and understandings of wo-' 
men have been so much improved since hm days. 
Women were then chives, now they are free. My 
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dear, whispered she to her husbaud, your mother is 
not well, snail we go home ? 

Emma left the room ; and even Mrs. Nettleby, 
after she was gone, said, 

Really she is not ugly when she blushes. 

No woman is ugly when she blushes, replied our 
heroine; but, unluckily, a woman cannot alvoayi 
blush. 

Finding that her attempt to make Emma ridicu- 
lous had failed, and that it had really placed Mrs* 
Granby*8 understanding, manners, and temper, in 
a most advantageous and amiable light ; Griselda 
Was mortified beyond measurer she could scarcely 
bear to hear Emma's name menlioBed« 



CHAPTER V. 



She that can please is certain to persuade. 
To-day is lov*d, to-morrow is obey'd. 



A FEW days after the reading party, Griselda waa 
invited to spend an evening at Mrs. Granby's. 

I shall not go, said she, throwing down the card 
with an air of disdain. 

I shall go, said her husband calmly. 

You will ^o^ my dear ! cried she, amazed ;' you 
will go without me? 

Not without you, if you will be so kind as to go 
with me, my love, said ne^ 

It is quite out of my power, said she ; I am en- 
gaged to my friend Mrs. Nettleby. 

Very wellj my dear, said he ; do as you please. * 
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Certainly I shall. And 1 am surprised, toy dear, 
that you do not go to see Mr. John Nettld^y, 

I have BO desire to see him, my diear. He is, as 
I have often heard you say, aa obstinate fool. He 
is a man I dishlce particularly. 

Very possibly, but you ought to go to see him 
notwithstanding. 

Why so, my dear ? 

Because he is man-led to a woman I like. If 
yoa had any regard for me, your own feekings 
would hate sav^ yoa the trouble of asking that 
qttestioa. 

Buty ray dear, i^ould not your regaird for me also 
suggest to y^PQ tlie propriety of keeping up an ao 
quaintance with Mrs. Granby, who is married to a 
man I like ; and who is not herself an obstinate 
fool? 

1 shall not enter into any discussion upon the 
subject, replied our heroine, for this was one of the 
cases where she made it a rule never to reason. 1 
can only say, that I have my own opinion, and thai 
I beg to be excused from keeping up any ac« 
quaintance whatever with Mrs. Granby. 

And I beg to be excused from keeping up an} 
acquaintance whatever with Mr. Nettleby, replied 
her husband. 

Good heavens! cried she, raising herself tUpon the 
sofa on which she had been reclining, and fixing 
her eyes upon her husband with unfeigned astonish* 
ment ; I do not know you this morning, my dear. 

Possibly not, my dear, replied he ; for hitherto 
you have seen only your lover, now you seeyoui 
husband. 

Never did metamorphosis excite more astonish* 
ment. The lady was utterly unconscious that she 
had had any part in producing it, that she had her- 
eelf dissolved the spdl. She ra^ed^ she raved, she 
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reasoned in vain. Her point she could not com- 
pass. Her cruel husband persisted in his determi- 
nation not to go to see Mr. John Nettleby. Ab- 
solutely astounded, she was silent. There was a 
truce for some hours. She renewed the attack in 
the evening, and ceased not hostilities for three 
succeeding days and nights, in reasonable hopes of 
wearying the enemy, still without success. The 
morning rose, * the great, the important day,' which 
was to decide the fate of the visits The contend- 
ing parties met as usual at breakfast; they seemed 
mutually afraid of each other, and stood at bay. 
lliere was a forced calm in the gentleman's de- 
meanour, treacherous smiles played upon the lady's 
countenance. He seemed cautious to prolong the 
suspenmon of hostilities, she fond to anticipate the 
victoipy. The name of Mrs. Granby, or of Mr. John 
Nettleby, was not uttered by either party, nor did 
either inquire where the other was to spend the 
evening. At dinner they met again, and preserved 
on this delicate subject a truly diplomatic silence, 
whilst on the topics foreign to their thoughts they 
talked with admirable fluency : actuated by as sin- 
cere desire, as ever was felt by negotiating politi- 
cians, to establish peace on the broadest basis, they 
were, with the most perfect consideration y each other's 
devoted and most obedient humble servants. Can- 
dour, however, obliges us to confess, that though the 
deference on the part of the gentleman was the most 
unqualified and praiseworthy, the lady was supe- 
rior in her inimitable air of frank cordiality. The 
volto scioUo was in her favour, the pensieri stretti in 
his. Any one but an ambassador would have been 
deceived by the husband ; any one but a woman 
would have been duped by the wife. So stood af- 
fairs, when, after dinner, the high and miehty pow- 
ers separated. The lady retired to her toilette. The 
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gentleman remained with his bottle. He drank a 
glass of wine extraordinary. She staid half an 
hour more than usual at her mirror. Arrayed for 
battle, our heroine repaired to the drawing-roon^ 
which she expected to find unoccupied ; — the ene- 
my had taken the field. 
Dressed, my dear ! said he. 
Ready, ray love ! said she. 
Shall I ring the bell for your carriage, ipy dear? 
said the husband. 

If you please^ You go with me, my dear ? said 
the wife. 

I do not know where you are going, my love. 
To Mrs. Nettleby's, of Course ; and you — 
To Mrs. Granby 8. 
. The lightning flashed from Griselda's ^es ere 
hehadhalf pronounced the words. The lightning 
flashed without effect. 

. To Mrs. Granby's! cried she in a thundering 
tone. To Mrs. Granby's! echoed he: — she fell back 
pa the sofa, and a shower of tears ensued. Her hus*^ 
band walked up and down the room, rang again 
for the carriage, ordered it in the tone of a master, 
then hummed a tune. l*he fair one sobbed ; he con- 
tinued to sing but was out in th^ iime. The lady's 
3ob8 grew alarming, and threatened hysterics. He 
threw open the window, and approached the sofa on 
which she lay. She, half recovering, unclasped 
one bracelet ; in haste to get the other off he broke 
it. The footman came in to announce that the 
carriage was at the door. She relapsed, and seemed 
in danger of suffocation from her pearl necklace, 
which she made a faint effort to loosen from her 
neck. 

^Send your lady's woman instantly, cried Grisel- 
da's husband to the footman, 
w Our heroine made another attempt to untie her 
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necklace, And looked up towards her husband with 
supplicating eyes. His hands trembled ; he entan- 
gled the strings. It would have been all over with 
him if the maid had not at this instant come to his 
assistance. To her he resigned his perilous post ; 
retreated precipitately; and before the enemy's 
forces could rally, gained his carriage, ai^d carried 
his point. 

To Mr. Granby's, cried he triumphantly. Ar- 
rived there, he hurried to Mr. Granby*s room. 

Another such-victory, cried he, throwing himself 
into an arm-chair ; another such victoryy and I am 
undone. 

He related all that had just passed between him 
and his wife. 

Another such combat, said his friend, and'you are 
at peace for life. 

"We hope that our readers will not from this 
speech be induced to consider Mr. Granby as an 
instigator of quarrels between man and wife ; or, 
according to the plebeian, but expressive apo- 
phthegm, one who would come between thebarkand 
the tree. On the contrary, he was most desirous to 
secure Iiis friend's domestic happiness ; and^ if pos- 
sible, to prevent the bad effects which were likely 
to ensue from excessive indulgence and inordinate 
love of dominion. He had a high respect for our 
heroine's powers, and thought that they wanted 
only to be well managed. The same force which^ 
ill directed, bursts the engine and scatters destruc. 
tion, obedient to the master-hand, answers a thou- 
sand useful purposes, and works with easy, smooth, 
and gracedii regularity. Griselda's husband, or, as 
he now deserves to have his name mentioned, Mr. 
Bolingbroke, roused by his friend*s representations, 
and perhaps by a sense of approaching danger, re- 
* Vol. l. 2 a 
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Bolved to assume the guidance of his wife^ or at 
least of himself. In opposition to his sovereign 
lady's will, he actually spent this evening as he 
pleased. 



CHAPTER VI. 



E tol qua giomi io nU vidi amterUa* 
C*haverla compiaduto mi trovau 



You are a great deal more courageous than I anit 
my dear, said Emma to her husband, afler Mr. Bo- 
lingbroke had left them. I should be very much 
afraid of interfering between your friend and his 
wife. 

What is friendship, said Mr. Granby, if it will 
run nd risks ? I must run the hazard of being called 
a mischief-maker. 

That is not the danger of which I was thinkinj^y 
said Emma ; though I confess that I should be weak 
enough to fear that a little ; but what I meant to 
express was, an apprehension of our doing harm 
where we most wish to do good. 

Do you, my dear Emma, think Griselda incorri* 
gible ? 

No, indeed, cried Emma with anxious emphasis, 
far from it : but, without thinking a person incorri- 
gible, may we not dislike the idea of inflicting cor- 
rection ? I should be very sorry to be the means of 
giving Griselda any pain ; she was my friend wheu 
we were children; I have a real regard for her ; and 
if she does not now seem disposed to love me, that 
must be my faulty not hers : or if it is not my fault, 
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call it my misfortune. At all events, I bave no right 
to force myself upon her acquaintance. She pve- 
fers; Mrs. Ne|;tlel»y ; I have not the false huBBfiily 
to say, that I thmk Mrs. Nettleby will prove at aaft 
or as good a friend as I hope I shoidd be. But of 
thiSf Mrs. Bolingbroke has a right to judgie. And I 
am sure, far from resenting her resolution to avoid 
roy acquaintance, my only feeling about it at this 
instant is, the dread that it should continue to be a 
■laCter oC dispute between her and her husbaad* 

If J^. Bolingbroke insisted, or if I advised khn 
to insist, upon his wife's coming here when libo 
ioes not like it, sud Mr. Granby, I should act alN 
sttrdly, and he would act unjustly ; but all that kt 
requires is equality of rights, and the liberty of go«» 
tag where he pleases. She refuses to come to see 
you ; he refuses to go to see Mr. John Netlleby« 
Which has the best of the battle ? 

Bmma thought it would be best if there were no 
battle, and observed, that refusals and reprnals 
would only irritate the parties whose interest and 
kappiness it was to be pacified and to agrees &be 
isud, that if Mi-. Bolingbroke, instead of oppoMnn 
his will to that of his wife,, which in &ot was oakji 
conquering force by force, would apeak reasonab^ 
to h^r, probably she might be induced ta yields ot 
to command her temper. Mrs. Granby suggested^ 
^at a compromise, founded on an offer of mutual 
sacrifice and mutual compliance, might be obtained* 
That Mr. Bolingbroke might promise to give up 
some of his time to the man he disliked, upon con« 
dition that Griselda should submit to the society of 
I woman to whom she had an aversion. 

If she consented to this, said Emma, I would da 
my best to make her like me ; or at least to make 
ber time pass agreeably at our house : her liking 
me is a matter of no manner of consequence. 

2il2 
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Emma was capable of putting herselfeotirely out 
of the question when the interest of others was $(t 
stake ; her whole desire was to condliate, and all 
her thoughts were intent upon making her friends 
happy. She seemed to live in them more than in 
herself, and from sympathy arose the greatest plea^ 
sure and pain of her existence. Her sympaUiy 
was not of that useless kind, which is called forth 
only by the elegant fictitious sorrows of a heroine 
of romance ; hers was ready for all the occasions 
of real life ; nor was it to be easily checked by the 
imperfections of chose to whom she could be of ser< 
vice. At this moment, when she perceited thai 
her husband was disgusted by Griseldii's caprice, 
she said all she could think of in her favour : she 
recollected every anecdote of Griselda's childhood 
which showed an amiable disposition ; and argued, 
that it was not probable her temper should have 
entirely changed in a few years. Emma's quick- 
sighted good-nature could discern the least portion 
of merit where others could find only faults ; m 
certain experienced eyes can discover grains ol 
gold in the sands, which the ignorant have searchec 
and abandoned as useless. In consequence of Em« 
ma's advice, (for who would reject good advice of 
fered with so much gentleness ? ) Mr. Granby wrote 
a note to Mr. Bolingbroke, to recommend the com* 
promise which she had suggested. Upon his returr 
home, Mr. Bolingbroke was informed that his lad} 
had gone to bed much indisposed : he spent a rest- 
less night, notwithstanding all his newly-acquire(] 
magnanimity. He was much relieved in the morn- 
ing by his friend's note, and blessed Emm^ for pro- 
posing the compromise. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

£ach tridovF to her secret friend alone. 
WhupM^ed ; Thiis treated, he had had his own 

Mr. Bolingbroke waited with impatience for Gri- 
sckhi's' appearance the next morning, but he waited 
in vain : the lady breakfasted in her own apart- 
ment» and for two hours afterwards remained in 
close consultation with Mrs. Nettleby, whom she 
had summoned the preceding night by the follow- 
ing note : 

< I HAVE beeil prevented from spending this even- 
ing with you, my dearest Mrs. Nettleby, by the 
strangest conduct imaginable : I am sure you will ' 
not believe it when I tell it to you. Come to me, . 
I conjure you, as early to-morrow as you possibly 
can, that I may explam to you all that has past, 
and eonsult as to the future. My dearest fViend^ I 
never was so much in want of an adviser. Ever 
yours, 

'Griselda.* 



At tins consultation Mrs. Nettleby expressed the 
utmost astonishment at Mr. Bolingbroke's strange 
oi»aduct, and assured Griselda, that if she did not 
exert herself all was lost, and she must give up thi^ 
hopes of ever having her own way again as long as 
she lived. 

My dear^ said she^ I liave bad some experience 
in these things ; a wifis mu^t be either a tyrant or a' 
diava: make your choice ; now is your ti^e« 

Sb3 
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But I oever knew him say or do any thing luh 
kind before, said Griselda. 

Then the first otfence sbould be properly resent- 
ed. If he finds you forgiving, he will become en- 
croaching ; 'tis the nature of man, depend upon it. 

He always yielded to me till now, said Griselda ; 
but even when I was ready to go into fits, he lef^ 
me : and what could I do then? 

You astonish me beyond expression ! You who 
have every advantage ! youth, wit, accomplish- 
ments, beauty! My dear, if you cannot keep a 
husband's heart, who can ever hope to succeed ? 

Oh I as to his hearty I have no doubts of his 
heart, to do him justice, said Griselda ; I know he 
loves me — passionately loves me. 

And yet you cannot manage him ! And you ex- 
pect me to pity you ? Bless me, if I had half your 
advantages, what I would make of them! But if 
you like to be a tame wife, my dear, if you are re- 
solved upon it, tell me so at once, and I will hold 
my tongue. 

I do not know well what I am v resolved upon, 
said Griselda, leaning her head in a melancholy 
posture upon her hand; I am vexed, out of spirits,, 
and out of sorts.' 

Out of sorts ! I am not surprised at that: but out 
of spirits ! My dear creature, you who have every 
thing to put you in spirits. 1 am never so muim 
tn^sdfy as when I have a quarrel to fight out. 

I cannot say that is the case with me, unless, 
where I am sure of the victory. 

And it is your own fault, if you are not alwaya 
sure of it. 

1 thought so till last night ; but I assure you 
l^t night he showed such a spirit ! 

Break that spirit, my dear, break* it, or else it 
will b/eak y ou^r heart* 
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The alternative is terrible, said Griselda, and 
more probable perhaps than you could imagine, or 
I either till now: for, would you believe it? I never 
loved him in my life half so well as I did last night 
in the midst of my anger, and when he was doing 
every thing to provoke me. 

Very natural, my dear; because you saw him 
behave wi^h spirit, and you love spirit ; so does 
every woman ; so does every body : show him that 
you have spirit to, and he will be as angry as 
you were, and loye you as well in the midst of 
lus anger, whilst you are doing every thing to 
provoke him. 

Griselda appeared determined to take this good 
advice one moment, and the next hesitated. 

But, my dear Mrs. Nettleby, did you always find 
this succeed yourself? 

Yes, always. 

This lady had the reputation indeed of having 
broken the heart of her first httsband; how she 
would manage her second, was yet to be seen, as ^ 
her honeymoon was but just over. The pure love 
of mischief was not her only motive in the advice 
which she gave to our heroine ; she had, like most 
people, mixed motives for her conduct. She dis- 
liked Mr. Bolingbroke, because he disliked her; 
yet she wished that an acquaintance should be kept ' 
up between him and her husband, because Mr. 
Bohngbroke was a man of fortune and fashion. 

Griselda promised that she would behave with 
that proper spirit, which was to make her at 
once amiable and victorious; and the friends^ 
parted. 
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CHAPTER Vill. 



With patient^ meek^ submaive toimdf 
To her hard fiite resigadC' 



Left to her own godd genius, Griselda reflected 
that novelty has the most powerful effect upon the 
heart of man. In all the Tariations of ner hu- 
mour, her husband had never yet seen her in the 
sullen mood ; and in this, she now sat prepared to 
receive him. . He came with an earnest desire to 
speak to her in the kindest and most reasonable 
manner. He began by saying, how much it had 
cost him to give her one moment's uneasiness; his 
voice, his look, were those of truth and love. 
. Unmoved Griselda, without raising her leaden 
eyes, answered in a cold voice, 

I am very sorry that you should have felt any 
concern upon my account* 

Any! my love, you do not know how much I 
have lelt this night. 

She looked upon him with civil disbelief: and 
replied, that she was sure she ought to be much 
obliged to him. 

This frigid politeness repressed his affeetioa : he 
was silent for some moments. 

My dear Griselda, said he, this is not the way in 
which we should live together; we who have 
every thing that can make us contented; do not let 
us throw away our happiness for trifles not worth 
thinking of. 
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' If we aP6 not happy, it is not iny fault, said 
Griselda. 

We will not inquire whose fault it is, my dear, 
let the blame rest upon me; let the past be for* 
gotten ; let us look towards the future. In future,' 
let us avoid childish altercations, and live like rea- 
sonable creatures. I have the highest opinion of^ 
your sex in general, and of you in particular ; I 
wish to live with ray wife as my equal, my friend : 
I do not desire that my will should g-overn; where 
our inclinations differ, let reason decide between 
us ; or where it is a matter not worth reasoning 
about, let us alternately yield to one another. He • 
paused. 

I do not desire or expect that you should ever 
henceforward yield to my wishes, either in trifles 
or in matters of consequence, replied Griselda* 
with provoking meekness; you have taught me 
my duty : the duty of a wife is to submit : and 
submit! hope I shall in future, without reply or* 
reasoning, to your sovereign will and pleasure. 

Nay, my dear, said he, do not treat me as a 
brutal tyrant, when I wish to do every thing in my 
power to make you happy. Use your own excel- 
lent understanding, and I shall always, I hope, be 
inclined to yield to your reasons. 

I shall never trouble you with my reasons ; I 
shall never use my own understanding in the least : 
I know that men cannot bear understanding in 
Women ; I shall always, as it is my duty, submit to 
your better judgement. 

But, my love, I do not require duty from yoii ; 
this sort of blind snbmission would be mortifying 
instead of gratifying to me from a wife. 

I do not know what a wife can do to satisfy a 
husband, if submitting in every thing be not suf« 
ficient. 
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I say it would be too muck for Bie^ iny dearest 
love! 

I cei» do nothiog but submit, repeated the per- 
verse Griselda with a most provotBiDg immei^Ue 
aspect of humility. 

Why toiU you not understand me, my dear? cried 
her husband. 

It is not my fault if I cannot understand you, 
my dear; I do not pretend to haire your under- 
standing, said the fieur politician, affectine weaJmesa 
to gain her point ; like those artful candidates f&t 
papal dominion, who used to affect decrepitude 
and imbecility, till they secured at onoe absolute 
power and in&llibility. 

I know my abilities are quite inferior to yours, 
my dear, said Griselda; but I thought it wassuA- 
dent for a woman to know how to obey: I can do 
no more. 

Fretted beyond his patience, her husband walked 
\ip and down the room greatly agitated, whilst she 
sat content and secure in tranquil obstinacy. 

You are enough to provoke the patience of Job, 
my dear, cried her husband; you'll break my 
heart. 

I am sorry for it, my dear ; but if you will only 
tell me what I can do more to please you, I will 
do it. 

Then, my love, cried he, taking hold of her 
white hand, which hung in a lifeless attitude over 
the arm of the couch, be happy, 1 conjure you! 
all I ask of you, , is, to be happy. 

That is out ormy power, said she mildly, sufer- 
ing her husband /to keep her hand, as if it wae an 
act of duty to submit to his caresses. He resigned 
her hand; her countenance never varied: if she 
had been slave to the m^ despotic Sultan of the 
Eastj she could not \\aN^ ^ViOi^ti more heaitless 
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gent EuropeMi * husband loTer.' 

Unable to cottiinand his temper, or to conceal 
how HKicii iie was hart, lie rose and said, 

I wiil lea^e yoU fen- tfee present, my dear; some 
tine when you are better dispeeed to converge widi 
ine, I will teturn. 

Whenever yxHi please, sir ; «H tknes are alike to 
ne : whenever you are at leisure, I can have no 
tchoice. 

■ i I'll II iggg 



CHAPTER IX. 

And acting duty all the merit tose. 

SoM^fiottrfe ttftetwards, hoping to ^find his StiHima 
in a better humour, Mr. Bolingbroke returned ; 
t)ut no sooner did he approach the so& on wliich 
igihe was still seated, than «he aiglain seemed to turn 
into stone, Hke the princess Rhezzia, in the Bersian 
Tales; who was blooming and ^harming, except 
when her husband entered the room. The unfor- 
tunate princess Rhezzia loved her hudband tender- 
ly, but was doomed to this Fate by a vile enchanter* 
Jf she was more to be pitied for being subject to 
invplunta.ry metamorphosis, our heroine is surely 
jcnpf e to be admired, fbr the constancy with which 
she endured a self-inflicted penance; a penance 
calculated to render her odious in the e3res of a 
husband by whom she was passionately beloved. 

My dear, said this most patient of men, I arn 
sorry to renew any ideais that will be diasgreeablo 
to you I I wHl mention the subject but once more^ 
and then let it be forgptten for ever. Our foblish 
dispute about Mr. Nettleby. Let us compromise 
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•the matter. I will bear Mr. John Nettleby for 
your sake, if you will bear Mrs. Granby for mine. 
I will go to see Mr. Nettleby to-morrow, if you 
will come the day aflerwards with me to Mr. 
Granby 's. Where husband and wife do not agree 
in their wishes, it is reasonable that each should 
yield a little of their will to the other. I hope 
this compromise will satisfy you, my dear. 
. It does not become a wife to enter into any com- 
promise with her husband ; she has nothing to do 
but to obey, as soon as he signifies his pleasure. I 
shall go to Mr. Granby*s on Tuesday, as you com- 
mand. 

Command ! my love. 

As you whatever jrou please to call it. 

But are you satisfied with this arrangement^ my 
dear? 

. It is of no manner of consequence whether I am 
or not. 

To me, you know, it is of the greatest : you 
must be sensible, that my sincere wish is to make 
you happy : I give you some proof of it by con- 
aenting to keep up an acquaintance with a man 
whose company I dislike. 

I am much obliged to you, my dear; but as to 
your going to see Mr. John Nettleby, it is a matter 
of perfect indifference to me ; I only just mention- 
ed it, as a thing of course ; I beg you will not do it 
on my account : I hope you wiU do whatever you 
think best, and what plecuses yourself, upon Ihb 
and every other occasion. I shall never more pre- 
sume to offer my advice. 

, Nothing more could be obtained from the submis- 
sive wife ; she went to Mr. Granby's ; she was all 
duty ; for she knew the show of it was the most 
provoking thing upon earth to a husband, at least 
to such a husband as hers. She therefore persisted 
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m thii line of conduct, till the made her victim at 
last exclaim, 

I love thee and hate thee ; but if I can tell 

The cause of my love and my hate, may I die ! 

I can feel it, alas ! I can feel it too well, 

That I love thee and hate thee, but cannot tell why. 

His fair one was much flattered by this confes- 
sion ; she triumphed in having excited < this con- 
trariety of feelings ;' nor did she foresee the possi- 
bility of her husband's recollecting that stanza 
which the schoolboy, more philosophical than the 
poet, applies to his t3rrant. 

Whilst our heroine was thus acting to perfection 
the part of a dutiful wife, Mrs. Nettleby was se- 
conding her to the best of her abilities, and an- 
nouncing her amongst all their acquaintance, in 
the interesting character of — * a woman that is 
very much to be pitied/ 

< Poor Mrs. Bolingbroke ! . • . . Don't you think, 
ma'am, she is very much changed since her mar- 
riage ? — Quite fallen aiyay f — And all her fine spir 
rits, what are become of them ? — It really grieves 
my heart to see her.~0, she is a very unhappy 
woman ; really to be pitied, if you knew but all. 

Then a significant nod, or a melancholy my 
sterious look, set the imagination of the company 
at work ; or if this did not succeed, a whisper in 
plain terms, pronounced Mr. Bolingbroke — * a sad 
soit of husband, a very odd-tempered man, and, in 
short, a terrible tyrant; though nobody would 
guei»s it, who only saw him in company ; but men 
are such deceivers !' 

Mr. Bolingbroke soon found that all hiK wishes 
were thwarted, and all his hopes of happiness 
crossed, by the straws which this evil-minded 
dame contrived to throw in his way. Her influence 

\oL. L. 2 c 
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6Yer hts wife, lie saw, increMed eirery Hotir: 
though they viBited each other every day, these 
ladies could never meet without having some im- 
portant secies to impart, and conjurations were to 
be performed in private, at which a husband could 
not be permitted to assist. Then notes without 
number were to pass continually, and these were to 
be thrown hastily into the fire, at the approach of 
the enemy. Mr. Bplingbroke determined to break 
this league, which seemed to be more a league of 

batred than of amity. The London winter was 

BOW oyer, andy taking advantage of the continuance 
of his wife's perverse fit of duty and unqualified 
submission, he one day requested her to accom- 
pany him into the country, to spend a few weeks 
with his friend Mr. Granby, at his charming place 
in Devonshire. The part of a wife was to obey, 
and Griselda was bound to support her character. 
She resolved, however, to inake her obedience cpst 
her lord as dear as possible, and she promised her- 
self that this party of pleasure should become 
a party of pain. She and her lord were to travel in 
the same carriage' with Mr. and Mrs. Granby. 
Griselda had only time, before she set ofi^, to write 
a hasty billet to Mrs. Nettleby, to inform her of 
these intentions, and to bid her adieu till better 
times. Mrs. Nettleby sincerely regretted this in- 
terruption of their hourly correspondence ; for she 
was deprived not only of the pleasure of hearing, 
but of making matrimonial complaints. She hiul 
now been married two months, and her fool began 
to grow restive; no animal on eartli is more restive 
than a |pol : but confident that Mrs. Nettleby will 
hold the bridle with a strong hand, we leave her to 
pull £^ainst his hard mouth. 
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CHAPTER X. 



JPlayzir ne Vest qu*atUant qu'on lejmrtage, 

Ws pass over the infinite variety of petty torments 
which our heroine contrived to inflict upon her 
fellow-travellers, during her journey down to De- 
vonshire« Inns, food, beds, carnage, horses, bag- 
gage, roads, prospect, hill, dale, sun, wind, dust, 
rain, earth, air, fire and water, all afforded her noat^ 
ter of complaint. It v^as astonishing that Emm£^ 
met with none of these inconveniences; but a9 
fast as they were discovered, she amused herself in 
trying to obviate them. 

Lord Karnes has observed, that a power to recall 
at will pleasing objects, would be a more valuable 
gift to any mortal than ever was bestowed in a fairy 
tale. With this power Emma was endowed in the 
highest perfection ; and as fast as our heroine recol- 
lected some evil that had happened, or was likely 
to happen, Emma raised the opposite idea of some 
good, past, present, or future; so that it was scarcely 
possible even for the spirit of contradiction perso- 
nified to resist the magic of her good-humour. No 
sooner did she arrive at her own house, than she 
contrived a variety of ways of showing attention 
and kindness to her ^uest ; and when all this was 
received with sullen mdifferenoe, or merely as tri- 
butes due to superiority^ Emma was not discoura- 
ged in her benevolence, but, instead of being of- 
fended, seemed to pity her friend < for having had 
her temper so unhappily spoiled*' 

Griseldil is so handsome, said Mn. Granby one 

2c2 
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day in her defence, she has such talenU^ she has 
been so much admired, worshipped, and indulged^ 
that it would be wonderful if she were not a little 
spoiled. I dare say, that if I had been in her place, 
my brain would never have stood the intoxication. 
Who can measure their strength, or their weakness, 
till they are tried ? Another thing should be consi- 
dered ; Griselda excites envy, and though she may 
not have more faults than her neighbours, they are 
more noticed, because they are in the full light of 
prosperity. What a nufnber of motes swarm in a 
single ray of light, coming through the shutter of a 
darkened room ! there are not more moles in. that 
spot than in any other part of the room, but the 
sunbeams show them more distinctly. The dust 
that lives in snug obscurity should consider this, 
and have mercy upon its fellow-dust. 

In Emma's kindness there was none of the parade 
of goodness, she seemed to follow her natural dis- 
position, and, as Griselda once sard of her, to be 
good, because she could not help it. She required 
neither praise nor thanks for any thing that she 
did ; and, provided her friends were happy, she 
was satisfied, without ever wishing to be admired, 
as the cause of that happiness. Her powers of 
pleasing were chiefly remarkable for lasting longer 
than others, and the secret of their permanence 
was not easily guessed, because it was so simple. It 
depended merely on the equability of her humour. 
It is said, that there is nothing marvellous in the 
colours of those Egyptian monuments which have 
been the admiration of ages ; the secret of their 
duration is supposed to depend simply on the fine- 
ness of the climate and invariability of tlie tern-* 
perature. -But, 

Grisdda will admit no wandering muae. 
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I. Bolii^broke was by this time tired of con* 
^ in one mood, 6ven though it was the sullen, 
it genius was cramped by the constraint of 
(d submission^ She recovered her charming 
soon after she came into the country, and, 
sbort time, no mortal mixture of earth's 
[ could be more agreeable. She called forth 
charm ; she was all gaiety, wit, and smiles ; 
>ured light and life upon conversation, 
the Marquis de Chastellux said of some fas** 
ng fair one — < She had no expression without 
, and no grace without expreasion.' It was 
itful to our heroine to hear it said, 
iw charming Mrs. BoHngbroke can be when 
•leases! when she wishes to captivate, how 
3tiblel — Who can equal Mrs. Bolingbroke, 
she is in one of her good days f 
e triumph of eclipsing Mrs. Granby would 
been delightful, but that Emma seemed to 
10 mortification from being thrown into the 
$ ; she seemed to enjoy her fViend*s success so 
rely, that it was impossible to consider her as 
iL She had so carefully avoided noticing any 
disagreement or coolness between Mr. and 
Bolingbroke, that it might have been doubted 
her she attended to their mutual conduct ; but 
>bvious delight she took in seeing them again 
3od terms with each other, proved that she 
lot defipient in penetration. She appeared to 
»nly what others desired that * she should see, 
L these delicate occasions, where voluntary 
iness is not artifice, hut prudence. Mr. Boling* 
e was now enchanted with Griselda, and ready 
cdaim evfery instant, < Be«ever thus!' 
er husband thought he had found a mine of 
tiness ; he began to breathe, and to bless hia 
^tars, He had indeed l^ted unexpeQt^dly 
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upon a rich vdn» but it was soon exhausted, and all 
his further progress was impeded, by certain Ta« 
pours, dangerous to approach. Fatal sweets! which 
lure the ignorant to destruction, but from which 
the more experienced fly with precipitation.—— 
Our heroine was now fully prepared to kill her 
husband with kindness; she was afraid, if he rode, 
that his horse would throw him ; if he walked, that 
he would tire himself ; if he sat still, that he must 
want exercise ; if he went out, that he would catch 
cold ; if he staid at home, that he was kept a pri- 
soner ; if he did not eat, that he was sick ; if he 
did eat, that he would be sick ; — &c. &c. &c, &c 
There was no end to these fond fears ; he felt that 
there was something ridiculous in submitting to 
them ; and yet to resist in the least, was deemed 
the height of unkindness and ingratitude. - One 
night she fell into a fit of melancholy, upon his 
laughing at her fears, that he should kill himselff 
by standing for an instant at an open window, on a 
fine night, to look at a beautiful rising moon. When 
he endeavoured to recover her from her melan- 
choly, it was suddenly converted into anger, and, 
after tears, came a storm of reproaches. Her hus- 
band, in consideration of the kindness of her on- 
ginal intention, passed over her anger, and even for 
some days refrained from objecting to any regimen 
she prescribed for his health and happiness. But 
his forbearance failed him at length, and he pre- 
sumed to eat some salad, which his wife knew 
would disagree with him. She was provoked af- 
terwards, because she could not make him allow 
that it had made him ill. She termed this ex- 
treme obstinacy ; he pleaded that it was simple 
truth. Truth, upon some occasions, is the most 
offensive thing that can be spoken ; the lady was 
enraged, and, after saying every thing provoking 
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that matrimonial splceti could suggest, when he in 
his turn grew warm, she cooled, and said, You 
must be sensible, my dear, that all I say and do, 
arises from affection. 

O, my love, said he, recovering his good-humour, 
this never-failing opiate soothes my vanity, and 
lulls my anger; then you may govern me as you 
please. Torment me to death, — I cannot oppose 
you. . 

I suppose, said she, you think me like the vam. 
pire-bat, who fans her victim to sleep with her 
wings, whilst she sucks his life-blood. 

les, exactly, said he smiling ; thank you for the 
apt allusion. 

Very apt indeed, said she, and a thick gloom 
overspread her countenance. She persisted in 
taking his assent in sober earnest. Yes, said she, 
I find you think all my kindness is treacherous. 
I will show you no more, and then you cannot ac- 
cuse me of treachery. 

It was in vain that he protested he had been only 
in jest ; she was convinced that he was in earnest ; 
she was suddenly afflicted with an absolute incapa- 
city of distinguishing jest from earnest. She recur- 
red to the idea of the vampire-bat, whenever it was 
convenient to h^r to suppose that her husband 
thought strange things of her, which never entered 
his brain. This bat proved to him a bird of ill omen, 
which preceded a train of misfortunes, that no mor- 
tal foresight could reach, and no human prudence 
avert. His goddess was not to be appeased by any 
propitiatory or expiatory sacrifice. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Short is the period of insulting n^cr, 
Offended Cupid finds his vengeful hour. 

Finding it impossible to regain his fair one's &vour, 
Mr. Bolingbroke absented himself from her pre* 
sence. He amused himself for some days with his 
fViend Mr. Granby, in attending to a plantation 
which he was laying out in his grounds. Griselda 
was rexed to perceive that her husband could find 
any amusement independent of her; and she never 
failed, upon his return, to mark her displeasure. 

One morning the gentlemen had beeh so much 
occupied with their plantation, that they did not 
attend the breakfast-table precisely in due time : 
the contrast in the looks of the two ladies when 
their husbands entered the room was striking. 
Griselda was provolfed with Mrs. Granby for being 
so cood-humoured. 

Lord bless me ! Mrs. Granby, how you spoil 
these men ! cried she. 

All the time the gentlemen were at breakfast^ 
Mrs* Polingbroke playe4 with her tea-spoon, and 
did not deign to utter a syllable: Emma, on the 
contrary, inquired how their plantation was going 
on, and interested herself in the most unanecte^ 
and agreeable manner, in th*e object; upon which 
their minds happened to be intent. No one mor^ 
than Emma had the habit of interesting herself in 
all the daily occupations and little objects of her 
friends. These minute attentions frequently recur-i 
ripg, tend n^^terially to increase ((ffectiop, and s^^ 
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cured omestic happiness. By such slender aod 
scarcely perceptible fibres is society Jelted toge- 
ther. * 
When the gentlemen lefl the break&st- table, and 
returned to their business, Griselda, who was, ai 
our readers may have observed, one of the fashion- 
able loUers by profession, established herself upon 
a couch, and began an attack upon Emma, for 
spoiling her husband in such a sad manner. Em- 
ma defended herself in a playful way, by answer- 
ing that she could not venture to give unnecessary 
pain, because she was not so sure as some of her 
friends might be, of their power of giving pleasure 
Mrs. Bolingbroke proceeded to descant upon the 
difference between friendship and love : with some 
vanity, and some malice, she touched upon the dif- 
ference between the sorts of sentiments which differ- 
ent women excited. Passion, she argued, could 
be kept alive, only by a certain happy mixture of 
caprice and grace, coldness and ill-humour. She 
confessed, that for her part, she never could be 
content with the friendship of a husband. Emma, 
without claiming or disclaiming her pretensions ta 
love, quoted the saying of a French gentleman : 

L*^mUi^ est L* Amour sans ailes *• 

Griselda had no apprehension that love could 
ever fly from her, and she declared she could not 
endure him without his wings. 

Our heroine did not imagine that any of the 
little vexations which she habitually inflicted upon 
her husband, could really diminish his regard. She 
never had calculated the prodigious effects whicU 



* Friendship i^ love deprived of his win^ 
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can be produced by pjelty causes constantly acting. 
Indeed this is a consideration, to which the pride 
or short-sightedness of human nature is not prone. 

Who in contemplating one of Raphael's finest 
pictures, fresh from the roaster's hand, ever bestoir- 
ed a thought upon- the wretched little worm which 
works its destruction ? Who that beholds the gilded 
vessel, gliding in gallant trim, < youth at the prow, 
and pleasure at the helm,' everatthat instant thought 

of ^barnacles? The imagination is disgusted 

by the anticlimax; and of all species of the bathos, \^ 
the sinking from visionary happiness to sober reali- u^ 
ty, is that from which human nature is most averse. |^ 
The wings of the imagination, accustomed to as* j^ 
cend, resist the downward flight. 

Confident of her charms, heedless of danger, ha- 
bituated to think her empire absolute and eternal ; 
our heroine to amuse herself, and to display her 
power to Emma, persisted in her practice ol' tor- 
menting. The ingenuity with which she varied her 
tortures, was certainly admirable. After exhaust- 
ing old ones, she invented new ; and when the new 
lost their efficacy, she recurred to the old. She had 
often observed that the blunt method of contra- 
dicting, which some bosom friends practise in con- 
versation, IS of sovereign power to prQvoke : and 
this consequently, though unpolite, she disdained 
not to imitate. It had the greater effect, as it was 
in diametrical opposition to the style of Mrs. Gran- 
by's conversation ; who in discussions with her hus- 
band, or her intimate friends^ was peculiarly and 
habitually attentive to politeness. She gave her 
opinions always freely, but with constant deference 
or charity for the sentiments of her friends. ArgUt 
ments, as she managed them, never degenerated 
into disputes ; and the true end of conversation, 
^hat of giving and Teoeiving j^leasore, was nev^r 
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sk^rificed to the nmity of laying good things, or to 
the pride of victory. 



CHAPTER XII. 

JEtU biasmandol semprey e dispregianda 
Se ^i venia jHu sempre iniinieairuh* 

Bt her judicious and kind interposition, Emma 
often prevented the disagreeable consequences that 
threatened to ensue from Griselda's disputatious ha* 
bits : but one night it was past her utmost skill to 
avert a violent storm, which arose about the pr6« 
nunciatioB of a word. It began about eleven o'clock. 
Ju9t as the family were sitting down to supper, 
seerainffly in perfect harmony of spirits, Mr. Bo- 
lingbroke chanced to say, 

I think the wtod is rising. (He pronounced the 
word xvind short.) 

Wind! my dear, cried his wife, echoing his pro- 
nunciation ; do for heaven's sake call it wind. 

The lady sounded this word long. 

Wind ! my love, repeated he after her : I doubt 
whether that be the right pronunciation. 

I am surprised you can doubt it, said she, for I 
never heard any body call it tmnd but yourself. ^ 

Did not you, my love? that is very extraordinary; 
many people I believe call it tvlnd. 

Vulgarians, perhaps ! 

Vulgarians ! No indeed, my dear ; very polite, 
well-informed people. 

Griselda, with a look of unutterable contempt, 
r^terated the word polite I 

Ves, my de-dVy polite! persisted Mr. Bolingbroke, 
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who was now come to such a pass, that li^ would \ 
defend his opinion in opposition to hers, stoutly and 
warmly. Yes, polite, my dear, I maintain it ; the 
most polite people pronounce it as I do. 

You may maintain what you please, my dear, 
said the lady coolly; but I maintain the con- 
trary. 

Assertion is no proof on either side, I acknow- 
ledge, said. Mr. Bolingbroke recollecting himself. 

No, in truth, said Mrs. Bolingbroke, especially 
such an absurd assertion as yours, my dear. Now 
I will go no further thdin Mrs. Grranby : Mrs. Gran- 
by, did you ever hear any person, who knew how 
to speak, pronounce w-i-n-d — mnitf 

Mrs. Granby, have not you heard it called xxUnd 
ifl good company ? 

• The disputants eagerly approached her at the 
same instant, and looked as if their fortunes or lives 
depended upon the decision. 

I think I have heard the word pronounced both 
ways, by well-bred and well-informed people, said 
Mrs. Granby. 

- That is saying nothing, my dear, said Mrs. Bo- 
lingbroke pettishly. 

That is saying all I want, said Mr. Bolingbroke, 
Hitisfied. • 

I would lay any wager, however, that Mr. ♦♦♦*, 
if he were here, would give it in my favour; and I 
suppose you will not dispute his authority. 
; 1 will not dispute the authority of Sheridan's 
Dictionary, cried Mr. Bolingbroke, taking it down 
from tlie bookcase, and turning over the leaves has- 
tily. Sheridan gives it for me, my dear, said he 
with exultation. 

. You need not speak with such triumph, my dear, 
for I do not submit to Sheridan. 
, r No ! Will you submit to Kenrick then ? 
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Let us see what he says, and I will then tdl youi 
said the lady. No — Kenrick was not of her opi- 
nion, and he was no authority. Walker was pro- 
duced ; and this battle of the pronouncing dic- 
tionaries seemed likely to have no end. Mrs. 
Granby» when she could be heard, remarked that it 
was difficult to settle any dispute about pronuncia- 
tion, because in fact no reasons could be produced, 
and no standard appealed to but custom, which is 
perpetually changing;* and, as Johnson says, 
* whilst our language is variable with the caprice 
of all who use it, words can no more be ascer- 
tained in a dictionary, than a grove, in the agita- 
tion of^ storm, can be accurately delineated nrom 
its picture in the water.' 

The combatantis would scarcely allow Emina 
time to finish this allusion, and certainly did not 
give themselves time to understand it; but conti- 
nued to fight about the word custom, the only 
word that they had heard. 

Yes, custom! custom! cried they at once, cus- 
tom must decide to be sure. Then came my cu8«> 
torn and your custom ; the custom of the stage, the 
custom of the best company, the custom of the best 
poets ; and all these were opposed to one another 
with increasing rapidity. Good heavens, my dear ! 
did you ever hear Kemble say * Rage on, ye winds! ' 
ridiculous ! 

I grant you on the stage it may be winds ; but 
in common conversation it is allowable to pro- 
nounce it as I do, my dear. 

I appeal to the best poets, Mr. Bolingbroke; no-^ 
thing can be more absurd than your way of 

Listen, lively lordlings all! interrupted Emma, 
pressing with playful vehemence between the diR- 
putants; I must be heard, ^br I have not spoken 
tins hair hour, and thus I pronounce, > 

woh* L. 2d 
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You both atfe right and both are wrong. 

And now, my good friends, had we not better go 
to rest ? said she, for it is past midnight. 

As they took their candles, and went up stairs, 
the parties continued the battle ; Mrs. Bolingbroke 
brought quotations innumerable to her aid, and in 
a shnll tone repeated, 

He might not let e'en the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly. 



pass by me as the idle wind. 



Which I respect not 

And let her down the wind to pray at fortune. 

Blow, blow thou winter's wind, 
Tliou art not so unkind. 

Blow, winds, and crack your chedcs; rage, blow. 

Her Toice was nrfsed to the highest pitch ; it was 
in vail) that her husband repeat^ that he acknow« 
lodged the word should be called ^s she pro« 
nounced it in poetry ; she reiterated her quotations 
and her assertions till at last she knew not what 
slie said ; her sense failed the more her anser in- 
creased. At length Mr. Bolingbroke yielded. 
Noise conquers sometimes where art fails. 

Thus, said he, the hawk that could not be hood- 
winked' was at last tamed by being exposed to the 
din of a blacksmith's hammer. 

Griselda was incensed by this remark, and still 
more by the allusion, which she called the second 
edition of the vampire-bat. Both husband and wife 
went to sleep mutually displeased, and more dis- 
gusted with each other than they had ever been 
since their marriage : and ail this for the pronun- 
ciation of a word ! 
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Early in ike morning they were awakened by a 
messenger, who brought an express, informing Mr. 
Bolii^broke that his uncle >was not expected to 
live, and that he wished to see him immediately* 
Mr* Bolingbroke rose instantly : all the time that 
he was dressing, and preparing m the greatest hurry 
for his journey, Griselda tormented him by disput* 
ing about the propriety of his going, and ended 
with, 

Promise me to write every post, my dear post- 
6vely you must. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

He sighs for freedom, she for power. 

Mr. Bolingbroke did not comply with his wife's 
request, or rather with her injunction, to write 
evert/ post J and when he did write, Griselda always 
found some fault with his letters. They were toa 
short, too sti£P, or too cold, and very different in- 
deed, she said, from what he used to write before 
he was married. This was certainly true ; and ab- 
sence was not at the present crisis the most advan- 
tageous thing possible to our heroine. Absence is 
said to extinguish a weak flame, and to increase a 
strong one. Mr. Bolingbroke's passion for his Gri- 
selda had, by some means, been of late diminishedu 
He parted from her with the disagreeable impres- 
sion of a dispute upon his mind. As he went fur- 
ther from her he perceived that, instead of drag- 
ging a lengthened chain, his chain grew lighter. 
His uncle recovered ; he found agreeable society 
in the neighbourhood ; he was persuaded to pro- 
long his stay ; his mind, which bad been eonj^ 

2»2 
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Dually hara8sed> now enjoyed some tranquillity. 
On an unlucky evening, he recollected Martial's 
favourite epigram and his wife, in one and the same 
instant : 

My mind still hovering round about you, 
I thought I could not live without you ; 

But now we have lived three weeks asunder,^ 
How I lived with you is the wonder. 

In the mean time, our heroine s chief amusement, 
in her husband's absence, was writing to complain 
of him to Mrs. Nettleb}'. This lady's answers 
were now filled with a reciprocity of conjugal 
abuse ; she had found to her cost that it is the most 
desperate imprudence to marry a fool, in the hopes 
of governing him. All her powers of tormenting 
were lost upon her blessed helpmate. He was not 
to be moved by wit or sarcasm, eloquence or noise, 
tears or caresses, reason, jealousy, or the opinion 
of the world. 

What did he care what the world thought ? he 
would do as he pleased himself; he would be mas- 
ter in his own house ; it did not signify talking or 
crying, or being in the right ; right or wrong, he 
would be obeyed ; a wife should never govern him ; 
he had no notion of letting a woman rule, for his 
part ; women were born to obey, and promised it 
m church. As to jealousy, let his. wife look to 
that ; if she did not choose to behave properly, he 
knew his remedy, and would as soon be divorced 
as not. *• Rule a wife and have, a wife,' was the 
burden of his song. 

It was in vain to goad his insensible nature, in 
hopes of obtaining any good : vain as the art said 
to be possessed by Linnaeus, of producing pearls by 
pricking oysters. Mrs. Nettleby, the witty, ihe 
spirited widow Nettleby^ was now in the most hope- 
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UsB and abject condition; tyraopaized oygr by a 
dunce, and who could pity her ? not even her gear 
Cfriftelda. 

One day Mrs. Bolingbroke received an epistles 
of seven pages from poor Mrs. Nettleby, giving a 
full and true account of Mr. Nettleby's extraordi* 
nary obstinacy about ' the awning of a pleasure- 
boat, which he would not 8u£Per to be made ac» 
cording to her directions, and which conse5]uent]y 
caused the oversetting of the boat, and very nearly 
the deaths of all the party/ Tired with the long 
history, and with the note^ upon the history of this 
adventure, in Mrs. Nettleby 's declamatoiy style,, 
our heroine walked out to refresh herself. She 
followed a pleasant path in a field near the house, 
and came -to a shady lane, where she heard Mr. 
and Mrs. Granby's voices. She went towards the 
place. There was a turn in the lane, and a thick 
hedge of hawthorn prevented her from being im- 
n^e^ately seen. As she approached, she heard 
Mr. Granby saying to Emma, in the fondest tone 
of affection, 

My dear Emma, pray let it be done the way that; 
you like best. 

They were looking at a cottage which ther were 
building. The masons had, by mistake, followed 
the plan which Mr. Granby proposed, instead of 
that which Emma had suggested. The wall was 
half built ; but Mr. Granby desired that it might 
be pulled down, and altered to suit Emma's taste. 

Bless me! cried Griselda with great surprise^ 
are you really going to have it pulled down, Mr,^ 
Granby? 

Certainly, replied he ; and what is more, I an^ 
going to help to pull it down. 

I^^ ran to assist the masons,^ and woi^J^ed n^jth ^ 

2d3 
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degree of zeal which increased Mk-s. Bolingbrbkeli 
astonishment. 

Good heavens ! He could not do more for you 
if yoii were his mistress. 

He never did so much for me till I was his wife, 
said Emma. 

That's strange ! — Very unlike other men. But, 
ray dear, said Mrs. Bolingbroke, taking Mrs. 
Granby's arm, and drawing her aside, — How did 
Tou acquire such surprising power over your hus- 
band? 

By not desiring it, I believe, replied Emma, 
Mnihng. I have never used ^ny o^her art.^ 



CHAPTER XIV. 



JEt cependant, avec toute sa diablerie^ . 
Iljhui que Je VappeUe et mon ccmr et ma ynie» 

Our heroine was still meditating upon the ex- 
traordinary method by which Emma had acquired 
power over her husband, when a carriage drove 
down the lane, and Mr. Bolingbroke's head ap- 
peared looking out of the chaise window. His 
face 4id not express so much joy as she thought it 
ought to display at the sight of her, after three 
weeks absence. She was vexed, and received him 
coldly. He turned to Mr. and Mrs. Granby, and 
was not miserable. Griselda did not speak one 
word during their walk home ; still her husband 
continued in good spirits : she was more and more 
out^ of humour, and took no pains to conceal her 
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displeasure. He bore it well ; but then he seemed 
to feel it so little, that she was exasperated beyond 
measure ; she seized the first convenient opportu- 
nity, when she found him alone, of begmning a di- 
rect attack. 

This is ndt the way in which you used to meet 
me, after an absence ever so short. He replied^ 
that he was really very glad to see her ; but that 
she, on the contrary, seemed sorry to see him. 

Because you are quite altered now, continued 
she in a querulous tone. I always prophesied that 
you would cease to love me. 

Take care, my dear, said he smiling, some pro- 
phecies are the cause of their own accomplishment, 
—the sole cause. Come> my Griselda, continued 
le in a serious tone^ do not let us begin to quarrel 
he moment we meet. He offered to embrace her, 
mt she drew back haughtily. What ! do you con- 
ess you no longer love me ? cried she. 

Far from it ; but it is in your own power, said he> 
lesitating— ^to diminish or incrcfase my love. 

Then it is no love, if it can be either increased or 
iminished, cried she; it is no love worth having. 

remember the day when you swore to me, that 
our affection could not be increased or -dimi- 
ished. 

I was in love in those days, my dear, and did 
ot know what I swore, said Mr. Bolingbroke, en- 
eavouring to turn the conversation; never re- 
roach a man, when he is sober, with what he said 
'hen he^ was drunk. 

Then you are sober now, are you? cried she. 
ngrily. 

It is tobehoped lam, saidhe^laughing. . 

Cruel, barbarous man ! cried she. 

For being sober ? said he ; have not you beec^ 
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doing 1^1 you could to sober me these eighteen 
nioDthtt, my dear? and now do not be angry if yoti 
have, in some degree, succeeded. 

Succeeded!— O wretched woman! this is ihy 
lot I exclaimed Griselda, clasping her hands in an 
agony of passion ; — O that my whole unfortunate 
sex could see me, — could hear you at this instant i 
Never, never did the love of man endure one twelve- 
month after marriage. False! treacherous! cal-^ 
lous! perjured tyrant! leave me! leave mei 

He obeyed ; she called him back with a voice 
half suffocated with rage, but he returned not. 

Never was departing love recalled by the voice 
of reproach. It is not, as the poet fables, at the 
sight of human ties that Cupid is frightened, for 
he is blind; but he has the most delicate ears ima-^ 
ginable: scared 9t the sound of female objurgation, 
Love claps his wings and urges his irrevocablft 
flight. 

Griselda remained for some time in her apart- 
ment, to indulge ber ill-humour; she had leisarcv 
for this indulgence ; she was not now, as formerly, 
disturbed by the fond interruptions of a husband., 
Longer had her angry fit lasted, but for a circum- 
stance which may to many of our readers appear^ 
unnatural : our berome became hungry. The pas-, 
sions are more under the control of the hours of 
meals *, than any one who has not observed humaa 
life out of novels can easily believe. Dinner-timei 
came, and Mrs. Bolingbroke appeared at dinner 
as usual. In the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Gran** 
by, pride compelled Griselda to command herself, 
and no one' could guess what had passed between 
her and her husband : but no sooner was she 
again t^te-a-tke with him, than her reproaches re- 

* Dc, Rotz*b Memoirs. 
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commenced with fresli violence. — Will you onl^r 
do me the justice to tell me, Mr. Bolingbroke, cried 
she* what reason you have to love roe less ? 

Reason, my dear! said he; you know love is in* 
dependent of reason : according to your own defi- 
nition^ love is involuntary, you cannot therefore 
blame me for its caprices. 

Insulting casuistry ! said she weepins ; sophisti- 
cal nonsense ! Have you any rational complaint 
to make against me, Mr. Bolingbroke ? 

I make no complaints, rational or irrational, my 
dear ; they are all on your side. 

And well they may be, cried Griselda, when you 
treat me in such a barbarous manner : but I do not 
complain ; the world shall be my judge ; the worl^ 
will do me justice if you will not. I appeal to every 
body who knows nie, have I ever given you thct 
slightest cause for ill-usage ? Can you accuse m» 
of any extravagance, of any imprudence, sir? 

I accuse you of neither, Mrs. Bolingbroke* 

No, because you cannot, sir ; my character, my 
fidelity, is unimpeached, unimpeachable ; the world 
will do me justice 

Griselda contrived to make even her virtuea. 
causes of torment* Upon the strength of this un- 
impeachable fidelity, she thought she might be as 
ill-humoured as she pleased ; she seemed now to 
think that she had acquired an indefeasible right 
to reproach her husband, since she had extorted 
from him the confession that beloved her less, and 
that he had no crime to lay to her charge. Ten 
days passed on in this manner ; the lady becoming 
every hour more irritable, the gentleman every 
hour more indifferent. 

To have revived or killed affection secundum ar^ 
tenh the fair practitioner should now haye thrown 
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in a little jealousy : but unladdly die was so sita^ 
ated that this iras impossible. No object any wsy 
fit for the purpose was at hand ; notbmg was to be 
found within ten nules of her, but honest country 
squires, and 

With all the powers of nature and of ait. 

She could not break one stubborn country heart. 



CHAPTER XV. 



To whom the Tirgin majesty of Etc, 

As fnae who loves and some mkindness neets 

With sweet austere composure thus replies. 

Many privileges are, and ought to be, allowed 
to the virgin majesty of the sex ; and even when the 
modem fair one does not reply with all the sweet 
austere composure of Eve, her anger may have 
charms for a lover. There is a certain susceptibi- 
lity of temper, that sometimes accompanies the 
pride of virtue, which indicates a quick sense of 
shame, and warm feelings of affection ; in whatso- 
ever manner this may be shown, it appears amiable 
and graceful. And if this sensibility degenerate 
into irritability, a lover pardons it in his mistress ; 
it is her prerogative to be haughty ; and if he be 
dexterous to seize the moment of returning love, it 
it often his interest to promote quarrels, for the 
sake of the pleasure of reconciliation. The jealous 
doubts, the alternate hopes and fears, attendant on 
the passion of love, are dear to the lover whilst his 
passion lasts ; but when that subsides, as subside 
It must, his taste for altercation ceases. The pro- 
verb which favours the quarrels of lovers, may prove 
fata! to the happiness of husbands: and woe be to 
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the wife who puts her faith in it ! There are^ how- 
ever, people, who would extend that dangerous 
maxim even to the commerce of friendship ; and 
it must be allowed (for morality neither in small 
matters nor great can gain any thing by suppressing 
the truth) it must be allowed, that in the com- 
mencement of an intimacy, the quarrels of friends 
may tend to increase their mutual regard, by af- 
fording to one or both of them opportunities of dis- 
playing qualities superior even to good-humour; 
such as truth, fidelity, honour, or generosity. But 
whatever may be the sum total of their merit, when 
upon long acquaintance it comes to be fully known 
and justly appreciated, the most splendid virtues or 
talents can seldom compensate in domestic life for 
the want of temper. The fallacy of a maxim, like 
the absurdity of an arguVnent, is sometimes best 
proved, by pushing it as far as it can go, by ob- 
serving all its consequences* Our herome, in the 
present instance, illustrates this truth to admiration; 
ber life and her husband's had now become a per* 
petual scene of disputes and reproaches ; every day 
the quarrels grew more bitter, and the reconcilia- 
tions less sweet. 

One morning Griselda and her husband were 
present, whilst Emma was busy showing some 
poor diildren how to plait straw for hats. 

Next summer, my dear, when we are settled at 
home, I hope you will encourage some manufac- 
ture of this kind amongst the children of our te<* 
nants, said Mr. Bolingbroke to his lady. 

I have no genius for teaching manufactures of 
this sort, replied Mrs. Bolingbroke scornfully. 

Her husband urged the matter no further. A few 
minutes afterwardi, he drew out a straw from a 
bundle which one of the children held. 

This in a fine straw, said he carelessly. ' 
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. Fine straw ! cried Mrs. Bolingbroke : no, that is 
very coarse. TMs, contitiued she^pulling one from 
another bundle ; this is fine straw if you please^ 

I think mine is the finest, said Mr. Bolingbroke* 

Then you must be blind, Mr. Bolingbroke, cried 
the lady, eagerly comparing them. 

Well, my dear, s^id he laughing, y^e will not dis- 
pute about straws. 

No, indeed, said she ; but I observe, whenever you 
know you are in the wrong, Mr> Bolingbroke, you 
say we mil not dispute^ my dear : - now pray look at 
these straws, Mrs« Granby, you that have eyes, 
which is the finest ? 

1 will draw lots, said Emma, taking one play- 
fully from Mrs. Bolingbroke, for it seems to me 
that there is little or no difference between them. 

No difference ? Oh, my dear Emma ! said Mrs. 
Bolingbroke. 

My dear Griselda, cried her husband, taking the 
other straw from her, and blowing it away; in- 
deed it is not worth disputing about : this is too 
childish. 

Childish ! repeated she, looking afler the straw 
as it floated down the wind ; I see nothing childist 
in being in the right : your raising your voice in 
that manner never convinces me. Jupiter is al* 
ways in the wrong, you know, when he has re< 
course to his thunder. 

Thunder my dear Griselda, about a straw 
well! when women are determined to dispute, it n 
wonderful how ingenious they are in finding sub' 
jects. 1 give you joy, my dear, of having attained 
the perfection of the art : you can now literall} 
dispute about straws. 

Elmma insisted at this instant upon having an 
opinion about the. shape of a hat, which she had 
just tied under the c\uti o€ a tosy little girl of sim 
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years old;* upon whose smiling coiyitenance she 
fixed the attention of the angry lady. • 

All might now have been wdl, but Griselda had 
a pernicious habit of recurring to any slight woids 
of blame, which had been used by her friends. 
Her husband had congratulated her upon having 
attained the perfection ot the art of disputing, 
since she could cavil about straws. This reproach 
rankled in her mind. There are certain diseased 
states of the body, in which the slightest wound 
festers, and becomes incurable. It is the same with 
the mind ; and our hcroine*8 was in this dangerous 
predicament. 



CHAPTER XVL 

Que suU-je ? . . *qu^ai-jcfait ? Que dois-jefaive encore f 
Quei transport me saisU t Quel chagrin me dSvore ? 

Some hours af^er the quarrel about the straws, when 
tier husband had entirely forgotten it, and was 
sitting very quietly in his own apartment writing 
a letter, Griselda entered the room with a counte- 
nance prepared for great exploits. 

Mr. Boh'ngbroke, she began in an awful tone 
of voice, if you are at leisure to attend me, I 
Wish to speak to you upon a subject of some im- 
jportance. 

T am quite at leisure, my dear, pray sit down ; 
what is the matter ? you really alarm me ! 

It is not my intention to alarm you, Mr. Boling- 
broke, continued she in a. still more solemn tone; 
the time is past when what I have to say could have 
iil&rmed ; I am persuaded that you will now hear 

VOL. L. 2 E 
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it without emotion, or with an emotion of pk 

sure. 

She paused : he laid down his pen, and look 
all expectation. 

I am come to announce to you a fixed, unalti 
able resolution — To part from you, Mr. Bolic 
broke* 

Are you serious, my dear ? 

PerfecUy serious, sir. 

These words did not produce the revolution 
her husband's countenance which Griselda had < 
pected. She trembled with a mixed indescriba 
emotion of grief and rage, when she heard h 
x;almly reply : 

Let us part then, Griselda, if that be your wii 
but let me be sure that it is your wish : I must hi 
it repeated from your lips, when you are perfec 
£alm. 

With a voice inarticulate from passion, Grise 
began to assure him that she was perfectly cal 
but be stopped her, and mildly said. 

Take four-and-twenty hours to consider of wl 
you are about, Griselda ; I will be here at this ti 
to-morrow to learn your final determination. 

Mr. bolingbroke led the room. 

Mrs. Bolingbroke was incapable of thinkii 
she could only feel. Conflicting passions assai 
her heart. Ail the woman rushed upon her so 
«he loved her husband more at this instant, tl 
she had ever loved him before. His firmness i 
cited at once her anger and her admiration* i 
could not believe that she had heard his xvo 
rightly. She sat down to recall minutely ey 
circumstance of what had just passed, every wc 
every look ; she finished, by persuading bars 
that his clalmness was affected, that the best i 
tJ)od she could possibly take, was by a show pf 
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/■K 6i$taace to bully him out of his indiSerence. She 

f little knew what she hazarded : when the danger 

of losing her husband's love was imaginary, and 

solely of her own creating, it affected her in the iBOSt 

- 1 violent manner ; but now that the peril was real and 

:1 imminent, she was insensible to its existence* 

i A celebrated traveller in the Alps advises people 

to imagine themselves walking amidst precipices 

when they are ssJk upon smooth ground ; and he 

assures them that by this practice, they may inure 

themselves so to the idea of danger, as to prevent 

all sense of it in the most perilous situations. 

The four-and-twenty hours passed ; and at the 
appointed moment our heroine and her husband 
met. As she entered the room, she observed that 
he held a book in his hand, but was not reading ; 
be put it dowDy rose deliberately, and placed a^ 
chair for her, in silence. 

I thank you, I would rather stand« said she : he 
put aside the chair, and walked to a door at the 
other end of the room, to exaaiine whether there 
was any one in the adjoining apartment. 

It is not necessary that what we have to say 
should be overheard by servants, said he; 

I have no objection to being overheard, said 
Griselda; I have nothing to say of which I am 
ashamed, and all the world must know it soon. 

As Mr. Bolingbroke returned towards her, she 
examined his countenance with an inquisitive eye* 
It was expressive of concern; grave — but calm- 
She was decided in opinion that the calm was af- 
fected. She .little knew the truth. 

Whoever has seen a balloon— The reader, how- 
ever impatient, must listen to this allusion — Who- 
ever has seen a balloon, may have observed, that 
in its flaccid state it can be folded and unfolded 
with the greatest ease, and it is manageable even^ 
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by a child ; but when once filled, the force of mul-» 
titudes cannot restrain, nor the art of man direct 
its course. Such is the human mind^-so tractable 
before, so ungovernable after it fills with passion. 
By slow degrees, unnoticed by our heroine, the 
balloon had been filling. It was full ; but it was 
yet held down by strong cords : it remained with 
her to out or not to cut them. 

Reflect before you speak, my dear Griselda, 
fiaid her husband ; consider that on the words which 
you are going to pronounce depend your fate and 
mine. 

{ haVe reflected sufficiently, said she, and decide, 
Mr. Bolingbroke — to part. 

Be it so, cried he ; fire flashed from his eyes ; he 
grew red and pale in an instant. Be it so, re- 
peated he in an irrevocable voice We part for 

ever. 

He vanished, before Griselda could speak or 
think. She was breathless ; her limbs trembled ; 
she could not support herself; she sunk she knew 
not where. She certainly loved her husband bet- 
ter than any thing upon earthy except power. 
When she came to her senses, and perceived that 
she was alone, she felt as if she was abandoned hv 
all the world. The dreadful word for ever, still 
sounded in her ears. She was tempted to yield her 
humour to her affection. It was but a momentary 
struggle ; the love of sway prevailed. When she 
came more fully to herself, she recurred to the be* 
lief that her husband could not be in earnest, or at 
least that he would never persist, if she had but the 
courage to brave him to the utmost. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



L^ai-je vu se trovhlerf et mepiaindre un ?noment ^ 
JSn ai-je pu tirer un seul g^missement ? 



Ashamed of her late weakness, our heroine rallied 
all her spirits, and resolved to meet her husband at 
supper with an undaunted countenance. Her pro- 
voking composure was admirably prepared ; but it 
was thrown away, for Mr. Bolingbroke did npi ap-> 
pear at supper. When Griselda retired to rest, she 
found a note from him upon her dressing-table; 
^he tore it open with a triumphant hand, certain that 
it came to offer terms of reconciliation. 

* You will appoint whatever friend you think pro- 
per to settle the terms of our separation. The time 
I desire to Be as soon as possible. 1 have not men* 
tibned what has passed to Mr. or Mrs. Granby ; 
you will mention it to them or not, as you think nt. 
On this point, as on all others, you will hencefor- 
ward follow you own discretion. 

Twelye o'clock, <T. BoLINGBROI;e.' 

Saturday, Aug. 10th. 

Mrs. Bolingbroke read and re-read this note ; 
weighed every word, examined every letter, and 
at last exclaimed nloud — He will not, cannot part 
from me. As she looked in the glass, she saw her 
maid standing in waiting. J shall not want you to-* 
night; you need not wait, cried she. The maid 
retired, full of what she had just heard. Too intent 
upon her own thoughts to observe even this. »bO' 
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continiied her rewene, fixed to the spot on wbidi ( 
fthestood. I 

He cannot be in earnest, dioi^htfllie. Eidierlie 
is acting a part, or he is in a passion. Perhqis he 
is instigated by Mr. Gmnbj : no, that cannot be» 
because he sajs he has not mentioned it to Mr. or 
Mil. Granbj, and he always speaks truth. If 
Emma had knonn it she would have prevented 
him from writing such a lutesh note, for die is such 
a good creature ! I have a great mind to consult 
her ; she is so indulgent, so soothing ! But what 
does Mr. Polingbroke say about her ? He leaves 
tne to my own discretion to mention what has past 
or not! That means, Mention it, speak to Mr^ 
Granby, that she may advise you to submit. I will 
not say a word to her ; I will out-general him yet. 
He cannot leave me when it comes to the trial. 

She sat down and wrote instantly this answer to. 
hc^ l^usband's note ; 

< I AGREE with you entirely, that the sooner we part 
the better. I shall write to-morrow to my friend 
Mrs. Nettleby, with whom I choose to reside. Mr. 
John Nettleby is the person I fix upon to settle the 
terms of our separation. In three days I shall have 
Mrs. Nettleby 's answer. This is Saturday: on Tues- 
day then we part — for ^yer. 

*Griselda Bqlingbroke.' 

Mrs. Bolingbroke summoned her maid. Deliver 
this note, said she, with your own hand ; do not send 
Le Grand with it to his master. 

Griselda waited impatiently fojr her tnaid*s re-, 
turn. 

No answer, m^dam. 

No answer ! Atre you certain? 

Certain; ma'am: my masteir f^^y ^^d, Yerj^ 
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And irhy did not yOu ask him if there was any 
answer? 

I did, ma'am. I said, Is there no answer fbr my 
lady ? No answer, said he. 

Was he up ? 

No, ma'am, he was in bed. 

Was he asleep when you went in ? 

I cannot say positively, ma*am : he undrew the 
curtain as I went in, and asked, Who's there ^ 

Did you go in on tiptoe ? 

1 forget, really, ma'am. 

You forget really ! idiot 1 

But, ma'am, I recollect he turned his head to go 
to sleep as I closed the curtain. 

You need not wait, said Mrs. Bolingbroke. 

Provoked beyond the power of sleep, Mrs. Bo- 
lingbroke rose, and gave free expression to her 
feelings in an eloquent letter to Mrs. Nettleby : but 
even after this relief, Griselda could not rest, so 
much was she disturbed by the repose that hei 
husband enjoyed, or was reputed to enjoy. In the 
morning she placed her letter in full view upon the 
mantlepiece in the drawing-room, in hopes that it 
would strike terror into the heart of her husband. 
To her great mortification, she saw Mr. Boling- 
broke, with an unchanged countenance, ^ive it to 
the servant, who came to ask for letters for the post. 
She had now three days of grace before Mrs. Net- 
tleby's answer could arrive ; hut of these she disf 
dained to take advantage : she never mentioned 
what had passed to Mrs. Granby, but persisted in 
the same haughty conduct towards her husband, 
persuaded that she should conquer at last. 

The third day came, and brought an answer from 
Mrs. Nettleby, After a prodigious parade of pro- 
fessions, a decent display of astonishment at Mr, 
^olingbroke's strange conduct, and pity for hei> 
^^ar Griselda, Mys. Nettleby came to the ppin^^ 



and < Was aofry to i^> Ihat Mr. N^tle^y vrm in 
one of his obstinate fits, and could not be brottglM 
to listen to the scheme so near her heart i he would 
have nothing to do, he said, with settling the tenni 
of Mr« and Mrs. BoHngbroke*s separation, not he { 
He absolutely refuses to meddle between man and 
wife; and csih it meddling, contiotted Mrs. Net- 
tlelby* to receive you as an inmate, after you have 
parted from your husband. Mr. Bolingbroke, he 
says, has always been very civil to him, and came 
to see him in town ; therefore he will not encou- 
rage Mrs. Bolingbroke in her tantarums. I repire- 
sented to him, that Mr. B. desires the thing, and 
leaves the choice of a residence to yoursdf ; but 
Mr. Nettleby replied in his brutal way, that you 
might choose a residence where you would, except 
in his house : that his house was his castle, and 
should never be turned into an asylum for nina^ 
gate wives : that he would not set such an exam- 
ple to his own wife, &c. But, continued Mrs. Net- 
tleby, you can imagine all the foolish things he 
said, and I need not repeat them, to vex yt>u and 
myself. I know that he refuses to receive you, my 
dear Mrs. Bolingbroke, on purpose to provoke oeie< 
But what can one do or say to such a num ?^^ 
Adieu, my dear. Pray write when you are at lei- 
sure, and tell me how things are settled, or ra- 
ther what is settled upon you ; which, to be sur^ 
is now the only thing that you have to consider. 

< Ever yours, a&ctionately, 
* R. H, Nettlebt. 

* P.S. — Before you leare Devonshire, do, my dear^ 
get me some of the fine Devonshire lace; three or 
^r dozen yards will do. I trust implicitly to your 
taste. You know I do not mind the price ; only kt 
it be broad, for narrow lace is my aversion.' 
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CHAPTER XVm. 

Losjt is the dear delight of giving pain! 

MoHTiFiED by her dear friend's affectionate lettey 
and postscript, Griselda was the more determined 
to persist in her resolution to brave her husband tq 
the utmost. The catastrophe, she thought, would 
always be in her own power ; she recollected vari- 
ous separation-scenes in novels and plays, where 
the lady, after having tormented her husband or 
lover by every species of ill conduct, reforms in 
an instant, apd a reconciliation is effected by some 
miraculous means. Our heroine had seen Lady 
Townly admirably well acted, and doubted not that 
she could now perforrn her part victoriously. With 
this hope, or rather jn this confidence, she went in 
search of Mr, Bolingbroke. He was not in the 
house ; he had gone out to take a solitary walk. 
Griselda hoped that she was the object of his re- 
flectioi)s during his lonely ramble. 

Yes, said she to herself, my power is not ex- 
hausted 'f I shall make his heart ache yet { and 
when he yields, how I will revenge myself! 

She rang for her wdipan, and gave orders to have 
every thing in^medjately prepared for her depar- 
ture. — As soon as the trunks are packed, let them 
be corded, and placed in the great hall, said she. 

Our heroine, who had a happy memory, full well 
recollected the effect which the sight of the corded 
trunks produced in the Simple Story, and she thought 
^he stroke so good that it ^ould bea.t \e^^\.\\\w^x 
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"With malice prepense^ she therefore prepared tW 
blow, which she flatteted herself could not fail to 
astound her victim. Her pride still revolted from 
the idea of consulting Mrs. Granby ; but some apo- 
logy was requisite for thus abruptly quitting her 
house. Mrs. Bolingbroke began m a tone that 
seemed intended to preclude all dieussion. 

Mrs. Granby, do you know that Mr. Bolingbroke 
and I have come to a resolution to be happy the 
rest of our lives ; and for this purpose we find it 
expedient to separate. Do not start or look so 
shocked, my dear. This word separation may sound 
terrible to some pec^e, but I have, thank heaven I 
sufficient strength of mind to hear it with perfect 
composure. When a couple, who are chained to- 
gether, pull different ways, the sooner they break 
their chain the better, t shall set out immediately 
for Weymouth. You will excuse me, my dear 
Mrs. Granby, you see the necessity of the case. 

Mrs. Granby, with the most delicate kindness^ 
began to expostulate ; but Griselda declared* that 
she was incapable of using a friend so ill, as id pre- 
tend to listen to advice when her mind was deter- 
mined irrevocably. Emma had no intention, she 
said, of obtruding her advice; but she wished that 
Mrs. Bolingbroke would give her own excellent 
understanding time to act, and that she would not 
throw away the happiness of her life in a £t of 
passion. Mrs. Bolingbroke protested that she ne- 
ver was freer from passion of every sort than she 
was at this moment. With an unusually placid 
countenance she turned from Mrs. Granby, and sat 
down to the piano forte. We shall not agree if I 
talk any more^ upon this subject, continued she, 
therefore I had better sing. I believe my music 
is better than my logic : at all events I prefer 
music. 
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In & fine bramra stjle Griselda then began to 
fiing, 

What luTe I to do with ihee, 
I>uU, uigoyout constancy ? &c« 

And afterwards she played all her gayest airs to 
convince Mrs.Granbj tnat her heart was quite at 
ease. She continued plapog for an unconscionabla 
time with the most provoking perseverance. 

Emma stood at the window watching'for Mr, Bo* 
lingbroke's return. Here comes Mr.Bolingbroke! 
—How melancholy he looks ! — Oh, my dear Gri« 
selda i cried she, stopping Mrs. Bolingbroke*s hand 
as it ran gaily over the keys, this is no time for 
mirth or bravado, let me conjure you-* 

I hate to be conjured, interrupted Griselda, break* 
iag from her : I am not a child to be coaxed and 
kissed and sugar-plummed into being good and be* 
having prettily. Do me the favour to let Mr. Bo- 
lingbroke know that I am in the study, and desire 
to speak to him for one minute. 

^o power could detain the peremptory lady: 
she took her way to the study, and rejoiced as she 
crossed the hall to see the trunks placed as she had 
^dered. It was impossible that her husband could 
avoid seeing them the moment he should enter the 

house. — What a satisfaction!- Griselda seated 

herself at ease in an arm-cbair in the study, and 
took up a book which lay open on the table. Mr* 
Bolingoroke's pencil-case was in it, and the fgWow* 
ing passage was marked : 

< II y a un Ijeu sur la terre ei!^ les Joies pures sont 
inconnues ; d'oii la politesse est e^il^e et fait place 
iL r^go^sme, ila contradiction, auic injures i^ demi^ 
voil6es ; le remords et rinquiltude, furies inj^ti- 
gables, y tourmentent les habitans^ Ce lieu est la 
mi^ison de dejiix epoux qui ne ppuvent ni s'estim^ 
nis'aimer/ 
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< II y a un lieu sur la terre oii le vice ne 8*in* 
troduit pas, oil les passions tristesn*ont jamais d'em* 
pire, od le plaisir et rinnocence habitent toujoiirs 
ensemble, oQ les soins sont chers, oii les travaux 
sont doux, oil les peines s'oublient dans les entre** 
tien s,oil Ton jouit du pass6, du present, del *avenir$ 
et c*est la maison de deux 6poux qui s'ainaent.'* 

A pang of remorse seiEed Griselda as she read 
the^e Words ; they seemed to have been written on 
purpose for her. Struck with the sense of her own 
folly, she paused, — she doubted; — but then she 
thought that she had gone too far to recede. Her 
pride cpuld not bear the idea of acknowledging that 
she had been wrong, or of seeking reconcilemept. 

I could live very happily with this man, but then 

to yield. the victory to him ! — and to reform! 

No, no, — all reformed heroines are stupid and 
odious. 
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And, vanquished, qmt victoriously the field* 

Griselda flung the book from her as her husband 
entered the room. 

You have had an answer, madam, from your 
friend JVtl-s. Nettleby , I perceive, said he calmly. 

I have, sir. Family reasons prevent hef from re- 
ceiving me at pcesent ; therefore I have determined 
i^n going to Weymouth, where, indeed, I always 
wished to spend this summer. 

Mr. Bolingbroke evinced no surprise, and made 

* H. de Saint Lamh^ (Euvres Fhilosophiqucs, toiue ii. 
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not the slightest oppositioD. Mrs. Bolingblroke was 
so much vexed that she could scarcely Gommand 
her countenance : she bit her lip violently. 

With respect to any arrangements that are to be 
made, I am to understand that you wish me to ad- 
dress myself to Mr. John Nettleby, said her hu8« 
)band« 

Noy to myself, if you please; I am prepared to 
listen, sir, to whatever you may have to propose. 

, These things are always settled best in writing) 
replied Mr. Bolingbroke. Be so obliging to leave 
me your direction, and you shall hear from mCi, or 
from Mrs. Granby, in a few days. 
. Mrs. Bolingbroke hastily wrote a direction upon 
4.card, and put it into her husband's hand, with as 
much unconcern as she could maintain. Mr. Bo<- 
Jingbroke continued precisely in the same tone : 

If you have any thing to suggest that may con- 
tribute to your future convenience, madam, you 
will be so good as to leave a memorandum with me, 
to which I shall attend* 

He placed a sheet of paper before Mrs. Boling- 
broke, and put a pen into her hand. She made an 
effort to write, but her hand trembled so that she 
4K>uld not form a letter. Her husband took up Saint 
Lambert, and read, or seemed to read. — Open the 
window, Mr. Bolingbroke, said she. — He obeyed, 
but did not, as formerly, * hang over her enamour- 
ed*' He had been so often duped by her fainting 
^ts and hysterics, that now, when she suffered in 
earnest, he suspected her of artifice. He took up 
his book again, and marked a page with his pen- 
<»]. She wrote a line with a hurried hand, then 
starting up, flung her pen from her, and exclaim- 
ed— I need not, will not write ; I have no request 
tp make to you^ Mr. Bolingbroke; d^/what you 

TiOL.X, 2 JF 
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irill; i hsve fio trishcs^ n^wirii tfon eiftk...; 
but to leave you. 

That wi^ will be wotk aceompliBhed} tfiddaBi) 
replied he, unmoved. 

She pulled the bell till it brqi^«--A senraaf ap*> 
peared. 

My carriage to the door directlyi if you pletM', 
sir ; cried she. 

A pause ensued; Gritdda sat swelling with un* 
utterable rage. — Heavens 1 have you no iee\i6g\eft? 
exclaimed she, snatching the book from his hafid 
— Have you no feeling left, Mr. Boiingbrdke, fbr 
any thing ? 

VoQ have lefl me none for some thingi, Mrs. Bo- 
lingbroke, and I thank you. All this Would bttv% 
broken my heart six months^ ago. 

You have no heartj to break, cried she^— -The 
carriage drove to the door. 

One word more, before I leave yot( for ever, Mn 
Bolingbroke, continued she. — Blame yourself, not 
me, for all this. — When we were finst malrried, yoa 
homoured, you spoiled tttie { no temper could bear 
it. — Take tne consequences of your otm weak in« 
dulg^ce. Farewell. 

He made n6 effort to retain her, and sbtf left dA 



t*»a^mt. 



Urns it shall beM 



Him who to wdith ia wontoii o^ertnutiag^ 
Lets her will rule; restraint she will not brookf 
And left to herself, if evil thence ensue. 
She first his titazA i>Kfui^6ti^ wi^ tfccuse. 

A confused recollection of this warning of Adam's 
was in Mr. Bolingbrdte's head at this monftnt. 

Mrs. Bolinffbroke's carriage drove by thcf wni^ 
dow, BXkd she kii^ her hand to Jbte aa Me passe^d. 
He had not sufficient ijrMiace of mind to return the 
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com^diment* Our heroine enjoyed this last triumph 
of superior temper. 

Whether the victory^ was worth the winning, 
whether the modern Griselda persisted in her spi- 
rited sacrifice of li^ppiness, whether she was ever 
reconciled to her husband, or whether the fear of 
reforming and growing stupid prevailed, are ques** 
tions which we leave to the sagacity or the curi« 
osity of her fair contemporaries. 

He that knowi better how to tame a shiew^ 
Let him now speak, *tis charity to shew. 



FINIS. 
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